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LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 36th St. New York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 
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LL 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 
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to coast tour now “hooking. 
EMPIRE CONCERT 
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Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 
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i | VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, sedate 





514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction CS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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Direction: Hasaison Mature 
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Stadio: 212 W. Sth St., New York City. 5829 Circle 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


== 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piano Schoo!, 638 Sonage Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Stree }NEW YORK 
Tel. vciecetts 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, 


Church and Teaching at 


Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Opening July 15th 
For All Information Address: 2007W est 56th Street 
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The superb art of two hundred renowned pianists is an © tes ‘dantinnn Y aie i nat Seatieeiinne aie a 


integral part of this instrument. University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


Send for your copy of our Monthly Bulletin of Records. sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory pon 
qualities and durability : 3 ! 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. Send for free,illustrated Art Catalog 
450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: x: MAKERS 


the last word, and the very ultimate in reproducing pianos. 








New York Offices 

















THE | 
STEINERT PIANOFORTE ||| A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


used exclusively by Upright and Grand Pianos 
Mary Garden "Dp 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER ° 7 
1617 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. His Music 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa. Masterpieces 


KARL KRUEGER all 15c each 
nf ge Yori ments compen zis 
meron feaa ramet oe | Yee roe ee || Original Welte-Mignon 
GRACE HOFHEIMER ruse | fb 25-2 prned onthe best REN ST BE: 


Mian idnad."Falhose! tonpiaeile TE “That nthe achleveren of Century for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
erti ition e MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


is Masic — for 15c you can 
J. WARREN Conductor ~ Coach — Accompanist select from masterpieces 


STUDIOS: like “Madrigale,” “ Il : P + : : 
241 West 72nd Street aireatena * Wliitioeen, With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
"Ba " Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 














New York 


Phone 2297 Columbus . Oo es , 
.”* “ Hatlekin,”” WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


YON STUDIOS ih . os a GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
sco “Grand Marche de Con- Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue : . New York City 
CONSTANTINO WON Directors cert,’’ “Il Puritani,”’ “The 


Brook,’"’ “La Scintilla,”’ 
PIANO, , VOKE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION “Mazurka No.2,’"“The Palms,” 


863 Carnegie Hall, New York = ay. all the other 
6 c cs. 
Telephone. Circle 951  Appelatment by mail caly Se had im i A D B U R Y 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
ELSA FISCHER | BBA fessoitenccrs 
in Century 1854 NEW YORK 1920 


a aac a F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manutacturere, 450 Filth Avenue 


STRING QUARTET a Speaker a, 


Elsa Fischer, Ist Viola Lucie © Viole we will. Catalogue of over 
Helen Raynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle £,000 classical and « d com- 
Address: 474 West 150th Street Ask dealer to ee 
lartin’s lementar, 
aver idiments for the Piano 
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FITCHBURG ENJOYS ANOTHER 
MUSIC FESTIVAL UNDER CON. 
DUCTOR NELSON P. COFFIN 


Three Excellent Concerts Mark Annual Event—Splendid 
Soloists Add to Program’s Success—Cash Prizes 
Awarded for Essays on Music 

Fitchburg, Mass., April 25, 1921.—The annual Fitchburg 
Music Festival, which has come to be recognized during 
the past few years as one of the most important musical 
events of each succeeding season in Central New England, 
was held on April 21 and 22, proving in many respects one 
of the most interesting, artistic and notable events yet 
conducted under the auspices of the local festival associa- 
tion. The program was varied, inte resting and sufficiently 
pretentious to satisfy the most exacting. The soloists in- 
cluded several favorites of former festival programs. The 
orchestra was entirely adequate, the 


choral sections of the festival Were gym 
presented by chorus of 329 voices, = 
by far the largest and probably the 


best trained chorus ever participating 
in a local festival, while the enthusiasm 
and patronage of the public was en- 
tirely in keeping. 

The festival soloists were Marcella 
Craft and Dicie Howell, sopranos; 
Paul Althouse and Judson House, ten- 
Roval Dadmun and Fred Patton, 
Arthur Middleton, bass. 
Louis Eaton, of Boston, was again in & 
charge of the festival orchestra of : 
forty men, which has given such gen- 
eral satisfaction at previous festivals 
for several years, Mr. Eaton conduct- 
ing at the orchestral matinee. The & 
evening concerts were conducted by : 
Nelson P. Coffin, who, with the 1921 & 
festival, completed his thirteenth sea- 
with the Fitchburg Choral Soci- 





ors; 
baritones, and 





son 


week was 
however, 
the large 


ety. 

Practically the entire 
given over to the festival, 
with final preparations by 
chorus on the first three days, includ- 
ing the public rehearsal on the evening 
of Wednesday, April 20, which was 
enjoyed by a large audience, including 
many who were unable to secure seats 
for the festival concerts. Miss Craft 
was present on this occasion and her 
solos provided the most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the evening. 

Aprit 20, 


The miscellaneous program, Jhurs- 
day evening, April 20, was one that 
found special favor and provided an 


First CONCERT, 


auspicious opening. The soloists were 
Miss Craft, Mr. Althouse, Mr. House 
and Mr. Dadmun. Mr. House ap- 


peared only as the interpreter of the 
tenor role in “Hiawatha’s Departure,” 
in which his opportunities were few 
indeed. He made a pleasing impres- 
sion, however, and at least indicated 
that he could undoubtedly measure up 
to the festival standards should a real 
opportunity be provided in future pro- 
grams, 

The presentation of Coleridge-Tay- 
“Hiawatha’s Departure” marked & 
the completion of that composer’s & 
Hiawatha trilogy, the preceding set- = 
tings having been presented at pre- 3 
vious festivals. The work of the large : 
chorus, which had been materially in- | 
creased for the 1921 festival to 320 & 
voices, was a feature of the opening 
work, as it should be, and the rendition 
was a masterful one in every way, the 
work of the chorus and assisting art- 
ists, under the able direction of Mr. 
Coffin, bringing out the full beauty of 
the composer’s efforts. Mr. Coffin’s 
control over the large body of singers 
was especially noticeable, the chorus ee 
proving a pliant and remarkably well ™ asa 
drilled body, responsive to every inter- 
pretative thought of the conductor. 

Miss Craft is no stranger to Fitchburg, in fact she is 
a pronounced favorite with music lovers of the city and 
festival patrons in general. Not only has she been heard 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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= One of the 


Inc. He 


“Strauss 


National Symphony Sieedee Claim Extra Fees 


The concert of the National Symphony Orchestra on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 21, was held up for forty minutes 
on account of the men having made a claim for about $5,000 
for extra pay for special rehearsals during the past season. 
Manager Macmillen finally induced the men to go on, ang? 
ising to refer their claim to the board of directors, and i 
is now announced that the directors have decided it will be 
fairest for all to submit the dispute to the courts. 


Ward Stephens Sues Church 


Ward Stephens, for many years organist of the First 


Christian Science Church, New York, who was dismissed 
some time ago, has brought suit against the church, alleging 


TAVNIUOLLVONNOUULUULA GLUON AA 


most 

country next season for a tour under the direction of the International Concert Direction, 

Strauss will lead a number of orchestral concerts, 

Metropolitan Biees House, and will also participate in a series of 

” acting as accompanist to some noted singer in programs of his own 
He will arrive in October and remain for three months. 


has not been here since 
including three 
Evenings, 

songs. 


that his dismissal and the announcement of charges against 
him, a copy of which he claims not to have been able to 
obtain, have done him damage to the amount of $100,000. 
Mr. Stephens was particularly surprised over his dismissal, 
notice of which was sent him by telegram on October 13, 
1920, as he states his salary was raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500 in December, 1919, and he was reéngaged for a year 
on May 1, 1920, receiving at the same time a letter compli- 
menting him on his work. 


FLAGLER QUESTIONS 
UNION METHODS 


New York Symphony President Threatens Disbandment— 
Officers Elected 

At the annual meeting of the Symphony Society of New 

York, held May 2 at the residence of the president, Harry 

Harkness Flagler, the following committee of executive 


HUUIUUIRLYRADONOTHEUULTUTLUE HUSA 





STRAUSS, 


musical world of today, is 


RICHARD 


conspicuous figures in the 


1904. 
at the 





: . ‘ ee 
directors was elected: Paul D. Cravath, Walter Damrosch, 
Harry Harkness Flagler, William S. Hawk, Edwin T. -Rice, 
Henry Seligman, Henry W. Taft, Felix Warburg, Ric hard 
Welling. The officers for the ensuing year will be: Presi 
dent, Harry Harkness Flagler; vice-presidents, Paul D. 
( ‘ravath and Henry Seligman; secretary, Richard Welling ; 
treasurer, Edwin T. Rice. 

Reports dealing with the past season were pre sented and 
matters connected with the coming year discussed, especially 
the orchestral situation in New York created by the attitude 
of the local musical union. On this point the president spoke 
at length, saying in part: 

The events”of the winter have had a far-reaching effect on th 
local musical union and what the outcome will be sit is impossible to 
say at this moment. If the counsel of the better element in the 
union prevails, harmony can again be restored and a scale for 
symphony orchestras established which shall be just to the player 
and at the same time allow those who support artistic enterprises 
of this nature to carry out their ideals without the many hampering 
restrictions which more and more in recent years the union has 
sought to impose. If the worse elements pre vail I see but two 
courses open to wus: one, to give up the maintenance of symphony 
orchestras, the output both in money and in strength not being 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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coming to 


OVER 1500 PARTICIPATE IN 
SPRINGFIELD (MO.) SECOND 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Tetrazzini Gives Program—Fifth Annual High School Music 


Contest Evokes Great Interest—Plans Already 
Under Way for Next Year's Concerts 


Springfield, Mo., April 24, 1921.—Three interesting events 
marked the second annual music festival of the Southwest 
Missouri State Music Teachers’ College, which .was held 


April 18, 19 and 20. As a factor in the promotion of music 
in that vicinity, it certainly was a marked success, for it is 
estimated that over fifteen hundred people participated in the 
different events. The. board of regents, the president, the 
faculty and students of the college united to make the 
sion a memorable one and succeeded in even greater meas 
ure than they had dared to hope for. Such was the 
of this spring’s series that already plans 
are being made to this 
lent record by the festival next 

Under the direction of Clyde M 


occa 


success 


surpass excel 





spring 


Hill, 


\. M., president of the Conservatory 
of Music, the growth of music as a fac 
tor in the university life has been stead 
ily upward. He is aided by an excellent 


faculty which includes Clayton Parks 
Kinsey, protessor ot pul ic school mu 
sic; Agnes Dade-Cowan, voice; Dori 
Gustafson, voice; Henrietta Keller, 
public school music; Mrs. Clayton 
Parks Kinsey, piano and = organ; 
Sidney F Myers, violin, bana, 
orchestra; Bissell L. Padgitt, piano 
lurner Sappington, wind instru 
ments, band orchestra; Content Wise, 
plano 
First Concert, Aprit 18 

Directed by Sidney | Myers, the 
State Teachers’ College Orchestra 
opened the first program with the 
“Dance of the Hours,” from Ponciii 
elli's “La Gioconda.” The first half of 
the program was presented by the 
Southwest Missouri Chorus, directed 
by Clayton P. Kinsey, assisted by 
Agnes Dade-Cowan, soprano; Mrs 
Marvin Gench, soprano; Doris Gus 
tatson, soprano; Mrs. Will James, con 
tralto; Harry A. Nelson, tenor; Edwin 
Hoffman, baritone, and Dr. \ 2) 
Pranter, bass. The participating high 
schools represented Springfield, Car 
thage, Carterville, Ash Grove, Hou 
ton, Joplin, Seymour, Aurora, Bolivar, 
Lebanon, Monett, Webb ( ity, Nevada 
and Neosho 


Community singing made up the sec 


ond part of the program, eleven old 
favorites serving to put everyone en 
rapport with the efforts of the leader 


and adding much to the general enjoy 


ment of the program 
Apri 19 


SECOND CONCERT, 


letrazzini, assisted by Fran 
Longo, pianist; Max Gegna, 
and J. Henri Bove, flutist, gave 
the program at the concert 
April 19, which took place in Conven 
tion Hall. Not only was the 
audience made up of 
dents, but 1,000 seats were 
ple from other towns. Mme 
was in fine and pleased her 
ence greatly with such old favorites as 
“Caro Nome,” from Verdi's “Rigo 
letto,” the mad scene from Donizetti's 
“Lucia” and a group of smaller num 
bers by Denza, Quaranto and Lama 

I'schaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” 
at least the waltz, opened the program, 
Longo, Gegna and Bove play 
ing it with vivacity and charm. In ad 
dition, Mr. Gegna heard in the 
Boellman symphonic variations and 
rhapsodie of Popper, and Mr 
gave the “Serenade” of Lavignac 
Chopin waltz. 


Luisa 
cesco 
ce llist, 


second 


capacity 
Springheld re 

sold to pec 
Petrazzini 


voice wud 


this 


‘ 
Messrs 
Vas 


Bove 


and a 


Tuirp Concert, Aprit 20, 


It is safe to say that the final concert, April 20, held as 
much interest, if not more, for local music lovers as any 
(Continued on page 6.) 

- _ . 

Alice Gentle Remarries 
Alice Gentle, well known as an operatic and concert 
singer, was married at Santa Cruz, Cal., on April 28, to 
Jacob R. Proebstel, who is connected with the Elwyn Bu 
reau of Portland, Oregon, of which State he is a native. 


Miss Gentle a few days previously had received her final 
decree of divorce from Dr. Robert Bruce Gentle, on the 
grounds of desertion and Witla custody of their child, Bruce 
Gentle. 


Mugnone Has Gone Home 
Leopoldo Mugnone sailed for Italy on April 28, on the 
steamship Canada, accompanied by his wife. It is stated 
that he is to return to America in the fall. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
ivals but also in recital, and is an artist who 
only for her singing but also for her person 
and charming self as well Her solos in “Hiawatha’s 
but two in number, but these were given 
Later she was given an opportunity 
¥" Bizet, when she was the soloist in 
entation of this number for soprano and ladies’ 
Fitchburg Choral Society 
the excellence of its soprano and alto 
quite complete to 
number for ladies’ 
t delightful of the choral 


Departure’ were 


1 


utitul rendition 
\onus Dei.” by 


has long been un- 
ite i 
n festival 

without at 


would seem 
least 


was one of the mo 


one 


vening 
portion of the solo writing in “Hiawatha’s 
and Mr, Dadmun proved’ an 
this role He proved 
singing with intelligent 
o recognizes the merit of perfect 
if his work making his efforts a de 
sym 


for baritone 


lactory artist tor 


only combines 


who al 
oe 1s one of resonance and ot 
quality and that he was an especially popular artist 
wit! indicated in unmistakable terms 
Mr Althouse numbers were received with enthusiasm 
which must have been gratifying to an artist even of his 
and one so accustomed to the plaudits of music 


audience wa 


ittainment 


NELSON P 
KVitchburg 


COFFIN, 


Conductor of the Festival 


was in fine voice was evident 
unselfish in allowing his audi- 
beauties of tone, its superb power and 
ability as a dramatic interpreter, to the 
fullest measure Mr. Althouse’s programmed numbers 
were the popular “Celeste Aida,” from Verdi's “Aida,” and 
Ah! Fuyez Massenet’s “Manon,” other numbers 
being added in response to the demands of his 
audience 

he admirable first concert was brought to a close with 
Franck’s “The 150th Psalm,” which was given an 
rendition 


That he 
absolutely 


lovers everywhere 
to all and he was 
ence to enjoy its 


volume, and his 


from 
insistent 


(esat 
impressive 
Aprit 21 

The Festival Orchestra is an organization of carefully 
elected musicians, which has provided the orchestral sup 
Fitchburg Festival for under 
the direction of Louis Eaton 

rhe orchestral program on the afternoon of April 22 
was made doubly enjoyable through the Miss 
Craft as soloist An ovation was accorded this singer. 
his was Miss Craft's final appearance at the festival and 
the audience seemed loath to let her go without taxing the 
cheerful generosity of the artist to an unusual degree. She 
sang “Mi Chiamano Mimi” from Puccini's “La Bohéme,” 
and “Tranquillo ¢ from Donizetti's “Lucretia Bor- 
gia,” her encores including the soprano cavatina from “Die 
Freischutz” and the old favorite, “Alice, Where Art 
Thou ?” 

Che orchestra heard in renditions of Beethoven's 
“Pastoral” symphony, No. 6, which was given an authori- 
tative reading; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite No, 1, and closed 
the program with Dyorak’s “Carnival” overture. 


SECOND CONCERT, 


port tor the several years, 


assistance of 


posa”’ 


was 


Tuirp Concert, Aprit 22 (EveNING). 


Ihe choral triumph of the festival was reserved for the 
final concert on the evening of April 22, when Berlioz’ 
“The Damnation of Faust” was given a dramatic rendition. 
The soloists were Dicie Howell, Paul Althouse, Arthur 
Middleton, and Fred Patton, who respectively interpreted 
the roles of Marguerite, Faust, Mephistopheles and Bran- 
der, Miss Howell was a newcomer to Fitchburg on this 
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occasion, but proved an admirable choice for an important 
part and met all requirements of both the composer and 
her audience in a way that made her an immediate favor- 
ite. Mr. Patton also filled his first engagement at a Fitch- 
burg festival and proved a baritone of more than ordinary 
attainments, of pleasing personality and unusual vocal 
quality, while his ability to reflect the mood of his music 
through artistic interpretation was evidenced in a highly 
gratifying way. 

Mr. Althouse repeated his success of the preceding eve- 
ning, singing the role of the ardent lover with a passionate 
intensity of dramatic art which stamped him as superbly 
fitted for this role. Mr. Middleton gave an impressive 
portrayal of the part of Mephistopheles, displaying an 
amplitude of tone, artistic interpretation and vigor which 
at times astounded his audience, most of whom were al- 
ready familiar to some extent with the capabilities of the 
singer. Mr. Middleton at all times emphasized vividly the 
sinister and evil side of the character he portrayed, the 
realism of his interpretation having no little influence upon 
the success of the entire performance. 

The large chorus was at its best in every detail of its 
work, being responsive to an unusual degree to the baton 
of Conductor Coffin, who presided over all with a master- 
ful musicianship and keen understanding of the possibili- 
ties for musical effect and beauty that had been provided 
by the composer. All forces, chorus, orchestra, and solo- 
ists, responded with the best that was in them and fortunate 
indeed was the music lover who was privileged to enjoy 
this unusual performance. 

“PRESENTATION” PROGRAM. 

The annual presentation program immediately preceding 
the festival program in City Hall on the afternoon of 
Thursday, April 21, was attended by the student bodies of 
the Fitchburg High and the Fitchburg State Normal 
schools, and by mang invited guests. 

Special interest is always centered in this event, due to 
the custom of not only awarding the prizes but also an- 
nouncing the winners, for the first time, in the essay 
contests in the two schools. Of the $300 donated annually 
by Herbert I. Wallace, president of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society, the amount is equally divided between the two 
schools, each $150 being divided into three prizes, a first 
prize of seventy-five dollars, second prize of fifty, and 
third prize of twenty-five dollars. The names of the win- 
ning essayists were announced and the prizes awarded by 
the principals of the respective schools, Charles T. Wood- 
bury for the high school, and W. M. Parkinson for the 
Normal. 

The subject assigned to the high school students was 
“The part that music should have in education,” the writ- 
ers of the winning essays being Marjorie Cynthia Peabody, 
first; Katherine Louise Bruce, second, and Bernardine A. 
O'Horo, third. The judges were Rev. L. S. Nightwine, 
Lucy M. Potter, and Louise Frost. 

The normal school student were given the following 
lines by Oliver Wendell Holmes as their topic: “Time 
wrecks the proudest piles we raise, The towers, the domes, 
the temples fall; The fortress trembles and decays, One 
breath of song outlasts them all,” followed by the query, 
“Why?” The winner of the first prize was Ernest C. 
Flynn, of this city; second prize, Elizabeth Ellis, of 
Gloucester, and third, Elinor Driscoll, of Leominster. The 
judges were Charles W. Loomis, A. E. Stratton, and Mrs. 
W. M. Parkinson, 

Other features of the “Presentation” were selections by 
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(Continued from page 5) 
of the concerts. It was the finals of the fifth annual high 
school music contest, preliminaries having been held that 
day, both morning and afternoon. Approximately 400 con- 
testants took part in the contests, representing high schools 
at Springfield, Carthage, Carterville, Ash Grove, Houston, 


Joplin, Seymour, Aurora, Bolivar, Lebanon, Monett, Nevada 


and Neosho. Springfield and Joplin each won four prizes 
and tied for a fifth. The winners in the sundry events 
were Joplin, large orchestra, Frank Coulter, supervisor ; 
Houston, small orchestra, Professor Horney, supervisor ; 
Paul McClure, violin solo, Springfield; Ash Grove, girls’ 
quartet, Agnes Filler, supervisor; William Humble, piano 
solo; Joplin; Springfield, girls’ double quartet, R. R. Rob- 
ertson, supervisor; David McPherson, boys’ vocal solo, 
Carthage; Esther Replogle, girls’ vocal solo, Carthage; 
Springfield, girls’ glee club, R. R. Robertson, supervisor ; 
Springfield boys’ quartet, R. R. Robertson, supervisor; 
Joplin, boys’ glee club, Frank Coulter, supervisor; Spring- 
field and Joplin tied for large mixed chorus; Gladys Cohen, 
Carthage, first, and Agatha Mills, Joplin, second, as ac- 
companist. The judges were Dr. Hollis Dann, supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Pennsylvania, and Cora 
Sanford, music supervisor of St. Joseph, Mo. H. 
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ALBERT STOESSEL, 

Albert Stoessel, violinist and composer, and for the 
last. two seasons chief assistant conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, was unanimously elected by the 
board of directors to succeed Walter Damrosch. Mr. 
Stoessel was born in St. Louis in 1894. He studied 
violin in Berlin with Willy Hess-and Emmanuel 
Wirth. He made his debut abroad but returned to 
his native land in 1915, appearing here first with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Then he taught and 
played in Boston for awhile and later, going to 
France with the U. S. Army, became director of the 
A. E, F.Bandmasters’ School, at the A. E. F. General 
Headquarters, Chaumont, France. The French Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of his work there, gave him 
the Palmes d’Academie and made him an Officier 
d’Academie et de I'Instruction Publique. 

On his return to America he established himself in 
New York, where he has since remained. He will 
conduct the New York Symphony Orchestra during 
its engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., this summer. 











the Festival Orchestra, songs by Marcella Craft, and the 
singing of “America” at the close by the combined student 
bodies of the two schools, led by Miss Craft and with 
orchestral accompaniment, 
- The story of the festival would not be complete without 
mention of the capable accompanists of the choral society, 
Mabel E. Sheddon and Alice R. Pepin, both of this city. 
The festival, as a whole, was most successful and served 
to establish still more firmly the event in the hearts and 
pride of Fitchburg and its citizens, securing a measure of 
support from the community and adjoining cities and 
towns which seemingly insures the continuity of the festi- . 
val custom and still greater achievements in the years to 
come. Gace 
— 


Abram Sopkin’s Recital Pleases 


A new and welcome violinist, Abram Sopkin, pupil of 
Eugene Ysaye, made his entrance into the musical pro- 
fession by giving a successful recital on Friday evening, 
April 29, at Aeolian Hall. Youth, temperament, and bril 
liancy stood out in his playing and there is no doubt that 
more will be heard of Mr. Sopkin in the future. The pro 
gram consisted of the A minor concerto (Viotti), Scotch 
fantasie by Bruch, and a group by Tartini-Kreisler, Ysaye 
and Tschaikowsky-Auer, all of which were artistically 
played and well received. A fair sized audience attended. 


Dudley Buck Master Class in Kansas 


According to Dean Butler of the School of Fine Arts at 
the University of Kansas, the Dudley Buck master school, 
which will be conducted during the six weeks summer. ses- 
sion, will be a great success. Dean Butler has received 
inquiries not only from Kansas, but from a number of the 
surrounding States. Nine weeks before the opening of the 
summer session over one-half of Mr. Buck’s teaching time 
had been reserved. One vocal teacher will come from Ala- 
bama to study with Mr. Buck. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., 


Under the direction of Clayton IP. Kinsey, which presented the opening program at the second annual music festival, Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo, 
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Reflections and Remarks on 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies 





the Second 
Rhapsody Is 


Why 
Popular 











COMPARATIVELY small group of Liszt’s works 
serves as transition from his transcriptions to the 
original works. This group consists of pieces 
which, with one brilliant exception, appear in such 

thorough unity of originality, blending, and adaptation, that 

a distinction may be observed only by the competent local 

“musical magistrates,” or critics. This group consists of 
THe HunGaArIAN Ruapsopies, 


The fact has been proved that Liszt’s great operatic fan- 
tasies, while creating a furore, at the same time had the 
undesirable effect of discrediting him as a composer. ‘The 
verdict in Paris was, “he cannot compose, for he who builds 
on the ideas of other$ must be devoid of ideas of his own. 
Such was the judgment of the vox populi, not necessarily 
vox dei, as most frequently the former is not inspired by 
the justice of heaven, but by the injustice of the world. 
Liszt was triumphant everywhere at the piano, but as soon 
as he ceased playing the old prejudice reawakened. How- 
ever, in time a kind of apathetic indifference manifested 
itself, the fantasies passed into oblivion, and whatever sur- 
vived of them was accepted unconcernedly. The rhapsodies 
remained, and continued to act on his reputation like un- 
dermining influence, like a cankerous disease, or like a 
“curse of the wicked deed” in Schiller’s “Bride of Messina,” 
that perpetuates the wicked spirit. The culprit was none 
other than Liszt himself, for under his very eyes and with 
his consent a “trouvail” was perverted into the contrary and 
became a curse to himself. Without effort, Liszt was ca- 
pable of improvising a little rhapsody, treating and com- 
bining Hungarian airs in novel fashion, and, as a matter 
of fact, many of this series was the result of such happy 
inspiration. Thereupon, pianists, instead of regarding this 
as the result of an extraordinary gift quite peculiar to Liszt, 
formed the opinion that the rhapsody was not to be taken 
seriously, and everybody considered himself entitled to treat 
the musical world to a newly devised and “disarranged” 
edition. Sad to say, Liszt himself approved of such ex- 
travaganza. Great in every respect, he was equally great 
in sanctioning those liberties, either out of kindness, indif- 
ference, or in a whimsical mood. The ancient Romans had 
a proverb, “Se duo facient idem non est idem,” and they also 
had a stronger version of the same idea, which, however, for 
reasons of politeness, had better be omitted. 


Wuart Is Done To THE RHAPSODIES. 

Now, if one encounters pianists (who have no time to 
think) indulging in such “allotria,”. that requires no com- 
ment; but if prominent artists who themselves compose, and 
therefore ought to adhere to the importance and value of 
the written note, take the initiative in such cases, one can- 
not be surprised at the callousness 
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at his height as a virtuoso, when, having completed and pol- 
ished them with the utmost finesse, he published them under 
the title of “Hungarian Rhapsodies.” Lina Ramann, Liszt's 
first biographer, neglects to mention a capital orchestral 
work which in this connection should not have been over- 
looked, viz., the symphonic poem, “Hungaria.” Concerning 
the piano, ‘she is right in terming the rhapsody the only 
musical epic of Liszt’s country, a national epic, of which no 
other nation can boast. Is not such a national epic entitled 
to a more respectful treatment by interpreters ? 

Much excitement was aroused by the question, as to what 
extent the gypsies originated the Hungarian airs upon which 
the rhapsodies are founded? Liszt himself broached the 
subject in a book dealing especially with this matter; ap- 
parently it led to the compromise that the Hungarians were 
the originators, and the gypsies the interpretative “tran- 
scribers.” Therefore, the rhapsodies are transcriptions on 
transcriptions ! 

As already mentioned, every rhapsody shows such homo- 
geneous unity throughout that those who are not Hunga- 
rians and do not possess sensitive ears are rarely capable of 
surmising what there is of the purely Lisztian element, 
naturally not taking into consideration the mere pianistic 
ornamental work. Therefore the question, from an artistic 
point of view, is of no consequence, as it is a locally 
patriotic one, and should cause the interpreter as little worry 
as it does the gypsy. The Hungarians agree and everybody 
feels intuitively that the music is national, not only on the 
first hearing, but after thorough knowledge as well, and 
this is the most important thing. 

Liszt gathered a multitude of glorious, variegated blooms, 
scattered by the winds, forming them into perennial, artistic, 
magnificently colored bouquets. The success of his won- 
drous achievement is evident by the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the rhapsodies, in spite of the rough handling they 
experience at times, even by the gentler sex. 


How Liszt HANpbLED THE - RHAPSODY. 


The title “Rhapsody” was so original and enticing, that 
since Liszt there is scarcely a nation which has not been 
represented by a specimen of this description. It is occa 
sionally applied to pieces differing only slightly from the 
classical rondo form. The structure of the Lisztian rhap- 
sody is as simple as can be, namely, a slow movement fol- 
lowed by a more or less animated one, considerably accel- 
erated toward the finale; this, with three exceptions, is the 
scheme upon which they are built. 

This is demonstrated in a most condensed form in the sev- 
enth, in Numbers four, eight, ten, eleven and thirteen. Not 
quite in this order their length is gradually increased by 
additional secondary parts and episodes, until in Numbers 
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two, six, nine, twelve and fourteen the utmost 
The exceptions primarily are in three and five. Both pro 
ceed in moderate time from beginning to end, the first of 
the two without suffering any particular loss in comparison 
to the others; it simply implies something different. But 
Number five, notwithstanding the pathetic, impressive fune- 
ral march, is weakest musically, and is the only one of the 
whole collection which causes Liszt to forget his nationality 
at times, and revel in sonorous Italianized “cantilene.” 
Nevertheless, it can compete with the others if played with 
beautiful singing tone. The third and last exception, Num 
ber Fifteen, is, on the contrary, very Hungarian, but again 
no rhapsody at all. It consists of an extremely brilliant 
paraphrase of the celebrated “Rakoczy March,” scored by 
Liszt himself for symphony orchestra several years later 
The fifteen rhapsodies published in the ’50’s were followed 

four more after almost three decades. One can by no 
means regard them as a failure, yet they cannot endure 
comparison with the thirteen others from a pianistic as 
well as from a musical standpoint. They well deserve an 
occasional hearing. Particularly the last one is surprising 
for its vigor and dash, considering Liszt’s age 

In Hungarian music one experiences a peculiarity, the 
triplet being one of its characteristics both in the slow and 
last movements. But the uneven rhythms, 3/4,9/8 and rela 
tively 6/8, which, speaking plainly, are nothing less but an 
augmentation, an amplification of the triplet, seem scarcely 
in harmony with its character. One might presume that 
this peculiarity would lead in time to an unavoidable monot- 
ony, particularly as there are marked rhythmical terms which 
reappear stereotypically again and again. But within the 
tempi the rhythm is so manifold and varied that the previous 
ly mentioned oddity becomes evident only as a matter of 
afterthought, not being recognizable during the rendition 
The proof of this is that the virtuosi who close a program 
with an extensive rhapsody sometimes add another of equal 
length as an encore, without provoking any critical 
“rhythmical” investigation. 

The rhapsodies numbers two, six and twelve are the ones 
most widely known and played in comparison, for instance, 
with numbers ten and fifteen, which are less popular. The 
remaining ones not having been commented upon in this 
article are of more intimate character, being “genre” paint 
ings which dispense with strong contrasts, moderating an 
allegro to an allegretto, etc. They may be compared to rare 
plants which blossom only in seclusion, and the real reason 
thereof may be found in the discomforting fact that, with 
the sincerest endeavors to “trivialize” them, they remain 
absolutely disqualified “to set the town on fire,” like the old 
“chevaux de bataille.” Who has ever seen the first rhapsody 
on a program? (Liszt's orchestrations are numbered dif 

ferently, so that, for instance, 


is attained 





with which they disregard all 
sense of responsibility. For what 
was and is the result of such in- 
discretion? Let us take a typi- 
cal example. John Smith, famous 
as a brilliant virtuoso, plays a 
rarely heard rhapsody in a town 
where he has not previously per- 
formed it, and a great part of the 
audience awaits the work with 
anticipation. Possibly he intro- 
duces the first bars by doubling 
the theme in octaves, contrary to 
the wishes of the composer; he 
exaggerates cymbalum effects, 
which Liszt uses with discrimina- 
tion and finesse, in the manner of 
the wayside gypsies, and shocks 
the initiated listener by introduc- 
ing these effects where they are 


ness of Austrian 


this 


of the concert 
Hence 


not even implied. He omits entire and lasts till night, 
sections, alters the succession of one hall frequently 
others, nay, he borrows some having as many as 
from a different number of the five concerts in the 
series. So finally the output rep- day. Apparently, at 
resents a crude compilation, any rate, most 


which also is an etymologically 
correct translation of the word 
“rhapsody.” Those of the audi- 
ence who possess the instinct of 
style dislike the piece, owing to 
its grotesque lack of balance. 


though 


cent bystander. 


Others, impressed by the clever attracts not only our 
technical display, purchase the Austrian and German 
music which does not contain compatriots, but also 
what they have heard; disap- musicians from the 
pointed, they lay it aside. But “valutastrong” neu- 
the majority retains nothing ex- tral countries, it i 
cepting a dim recollection that obviously a compli- 
this rhapsody does not amount to ment to Vienna's in- 
much, and thus the vox populi destructible culture 


has asserted itself once again. 
With the exception of the petty 


pedant, none would censure the may, Vienna_will re- 
performer who occasionally ap- main a European 
propriates passages, reinforces a musical center of the 
bass, a chord, or extends a ca- first rank. Th 

denza over the few keys that lie world’s confidence in 


beyond the range of the Lisztian Germany's 


piano, and other trifles of the and economic sound- 
kind. But whosoever transgresses ness, which is being 
beyond this should consider in evidenced in the 
advance that Liszt for years in financial markets 


numberless concerts subjected the the world, has 
Hungarian national melodies to counterpart in 

a severe test, regarding their ef- reliance 
fectiveness, and also that he was 





these are sold out, al- 
where _ the 
money comes from is 
a mystery to the inno- 


If this artistic life 


and a certain confi- 
dence that, come what 


efficiency 


this 
upon. Vi- 
enna’s natural forces. 


Five Concerts per Hall 
per Day Is Vienna’s Pace 


Swedish Composers Make Debut—Two New Conductors—Hungarian Quartet, Arrau, Kocian and Konez 


IENNA, March 21, 
V life, more than ever, 

spite hard times and the virtual worthless- 
currency 
activity has far 
outgrown the capacity 
halls. 
music-making 
starts early in the day 


Score Success 
1921.—Vienna’s musical 
is at fever heat. De- Even Sweden, 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU, 


The seventeen year old Chilean pianist who took 
Vienna by storm on his first visit to the Austrian capi- 
tal. (Photo taken in London, at Aeolian Hall.) 


SwepisH Composers INTRODUCE 
whose currency is the strongest 
in Europe, sends its emissaries to us. 
berg, the young Swedish composer 

ment upon his recent 


suite, which his com 
patriot conducted at 
the same concert. fect The 


New Conpuctors. 


Furtwangler, etc., of 
whom the 
(Continued on p. 11) 


number one corresponds with 
number fourteen of the piano 
edition.) 


Seconp Ru#Apsopy Is 
POPULAR 

When in the '70’s it became 
known that the Hungarian 
dances by Brahms were not origi 
nal compositions, as believed by 
innocent souls, but transcrip 
tions only, he was ostracized for 
having neglected to mention this 
fact on the title page. He let the 
(coolly received) disclosure be 
known that Liszt’s second rhap 


WuHy THE 


THEMSELVES, 


Kurt Alter 
, seeking judg- 


works, gave a concert sody, still, the great favorite, was 
with the Philharmon- absolutely original Its popu 
ic Orchestra here larity could scarcely be increased 
The prelude to his thereby, for one encounters it in 
opera, “Herwarth, the the palace and in the cottage, 
Harper,” and his sec original and simplified. Of 
ond symphony in F course this immense popularity 
major, had a fairly is due principally to its monu 
favorable reception, mental, epical “lassou” and the 
although they did not gay, fiery “friska,” as well as to 
distinguish them the fact that there are no im 
selves greatly from iginary obstacles to overcome by 
the type of modern the student. The second rhap 
Swedish music with sody is the le ast “rhapsodical” of 
which we are famil- all, for the “friska” goes on and 
iar: colorful but not on, leading to the great pause 
very original orches- just before the end, where the 
tration, sincere and cadenza comes There is no 
unaffected musical break in the middle of the move- 
expression, pleasantly ment, followed by a fresh rer 
sounding phrases there are no “firmatas,” which, 

without great depth, neglected, lead to abrupt, cone 
and a certain melan progressions, and if not observed, 
choly impressionism easily cause embarrassment. In 


that is characteristic public performances the younger 
of most Scandinavian generation generally sins against 
compositions. The the piece by excessive display of 
same is true of Ture = ngth (there are but four 
Rangstrém’s Elegiac FF’s in the long friska) and a 


speed which blurs the outlines 
and cripples the exhilarating ef- 
mystic miniature 
spirits stirring in a faint glim- 
mer and not dispersing until the 


Besides the regular first bars of the friska, require 
local conductors of adequate imaginative capability 
symphonic series of pe rceiving them. The “com- 
Weingartner, Loewe, mercial,” coarse-grained orches- 


tration by Miiller-Berghaus was 
remarkable, in so far as it suc- 
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OPERA HOUSE §S 


Legal Experts Uphold German Claim—Puccini’s 


“Triptych” 


EIZURE EXCITES CZECH PRESS 


Given in New German Theater—Strauss Visits Prague— 


Ostrcil New Opera Head 


April 1, 1921.—My statements 
vith regard to the seizure of the German Landestheater by 
members of the Czech National Theater, which appeared in 
the issue of January 160f the Musicat Courter, have caused 
an unpleasant sensation in the local press, whose attention 
has been directed to the article by a Czech opera singer now 
in the United States. I am unable to determine when and 
where in the course of transmission and retranslation my 
tory underwent an alteration, but it is a fact that the 
nationalistic press once again has used these misstatements 
as a theme for a dissertation on the manner the “Prague 
Germans” incessantly injure the reputation of the republic 
It would be superfluous to enter into a controversy here or 
to endeavor to convince people who do not wish to be con 
vinced. I learn from the opposition to my statements that 
the above-mentioned opera singer is said to have sent to a 
American papers corrections which, eagerly ac- 
American press, disclosed the “truth” regard 
I regret not to be familiar 
" but be they what 


Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 


number of 
cepted by the 
ing the German Landestheater 
with the contents of these “corrections, 
they cannot possibly construe any proper reason 


they may, ) 
for the unjustifiable seizure, nor deny that the latter oc- 
curred The claim that it was caused by the “objective 


ense of justice characteristic of the Czechs” is untenable. 
advanced by a Czech lawyer in the Czech Society 
has called forth much shaking of heads 
Republic’s reputa- 
facts. 


Chis thesis, 
f Political Science, 
in other legal circles and will harm the 
tion far more than frank statements of the 
AppeaL GRANTED TO GERMAN PRropRIETORS. 
theatrical lawsuit thus far is 
most interesting. At the first hearing the judge’s verdict 
went against the director of the theater, Kramer, but an 
uppeal has been granted, and the suit will come on again 
and new evidence be heard. The discussion caused by the 
sequestration in the Czech Press proves, moreover, that the 
Czech public is by no means unanimously in favor of this 
deed of force. The pronouncement of a Czech lawyer pub- 
lished in a journal closely related to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs declares the Germans to have a legal right to the 
use of the Landestheater, as the decree of the Bohemian 
Diet, which gave them this right, was not repealed after the 
revolution. The lawyer finally says that the “question of 
the Landestheater is not merely an individual case, but one 
of general, fundamental importance. Is the spirit of order 
and lawful justice to reign in our State or the interests and 
pleasure of any one group? If we Czechs, who are un 
doubtedly the dominating element of the State, do not up 
hold the laws we have made for ourselves, then how can 
we demand from those whose innermost sympathies are not 
for our State that they will respect regulations in which they 


The course taken by the 


did not participate and in which they are not as interested 
as we are?” 
Puccini's “Gianni Scuiccut” PLeases, 

And now, after the above observations—far more impor- 
tant for the recognition of the cultural standing of a city 
than the details of its musical activity—a word or two of the 
recent happenings on the concert platform and the operatic 
stage. 

First of all, there is Puccini’s triptych, performed at the 
Neues Deutsches Theater, which comprises the three one- 
“The Cloak,” “Sister Angelica” and “Gianni 
Schicchi.” In the two first we met old and familiar ac- 
quaintances in none too new a guise. The third, however, 
which in America as elsewhere has had the greatest share of 
success, gained the liveliest response also in Prague. Its 
convincing and transparent humor did not fail to please, and 
the new turn in Puccini's style analogous to that in Verdi's 
career when he composed the immortal “Falstaff,” has been 
greeted with satisfaction by public and press. 


act operas 


Strauss Appears AS ConpucToR AND ACCOMPANIST. 


At the same theater Richard Strauss, as guest, recently 
conducted his “Salome” and also gave a “Liederabend”’ to- 
gether with the leading male exponent of Strauss’ songs, 
Franz Steiner. In connection with these two evenings, 
Alexander Zemlinsky conducted the “Alpine” symphony at 
a Philharmonic concert. Vladislav V. Sak, conductor of the 
Sak Philharmonic Orchestra, moreover, devoted his efforts 
to a complete cycle of Ric hard Strauss’ symphonic writings. 
This far-seeing young musician has also begun a cyclical 
performance of Gustav Mahler’s symphonies, whose im- 
mortal “Lied von der Erde” especially experienced a mag 
nificent rendition under his baton. 


Ostrcu. NaAMep Heap or NATIONAL OPERA. 


On the death of Karel Kovarovic, already reported in 
these columns, Ostrcil, who is noted for his energy, ac- 
cepted the post of head of the opera at the Czech National 
Theater. So far, he has had little time to “consolidate” the 
existing instrumentalities. He is expected to infuse new 
activity into this temple of art, which, as the first and 
representative theater of the new State, has special duties 
to fulfil. The repertory of the past few months contained 
nothing new or especially worthy of comment. 

Mention must be made of the following recitals which 
stand out amid the countless number of concerts: the violin 
evenings of Kocian, Marteau and Burmester; the cyclic 
performance of Beethoven’s violin sonatas by the head of 
the celebrated Rosé Quartet, of Vienna; Arnold Rosé, and 
the pianist George Szell; and the rendition of Beethoven's 
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cello sonatas by the cellist of the Rosé Quartet, Friedrich 
Buxbaum, and Alexander Zemlinsky. Beyond this—song 
recitals, of which there has not been a dearth in recent 
weeks, Dr. Ernst Rycunovsky. 





Texan Wins Mason & Hamlin Piano Prize 


Walter Hansen, of Galveston, Tex., was the winner of 
the Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand piano at the twelfth 
annual competition which was held in Jordan Hall of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, on April 25. 
The judges, who were unanimous in their decision, were 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, of New York City, 
and Edward Burlingame Hill, of the music department of 
Harvard University. The competitors were: Margaret 
Witherstine, Peoria, Ill.; Helen Hare, Sharon, Mass.; 
Roderick Fraser, Halifax, N. S.; Walter Hanson, Gal- 
veston, Tex.; Ethel Pryor, Plainville, Conn. ; cage Sturm, 
Enterprise, W. Va.; Cecile Mayer, Easton, Dorothy 
Cuddy, Somerville, Mass. Each candidate Se required to 
play the following selections: Mozart—fantasie in C mi- 
nor (first part of sonata 15); Chopin—etude in G sharp 
minor, No. 18, op. 25, No. 6, and etude in F major, No. 15, 
op. 25, No. 3, and a selected piece not to exceed ten min- 
utes in length. Mr. Hansen’s personally chosen work was 
the Liszt etude in F minor, 

Previous winners of the Mason & Hamlin prize, the list 
of which includes several pianists who have gained a na- 
tional reputation, have been: (1910) Julius Chaloff, (1911) 
Grace Nicholson, (1912), Charles L. Shepherd, (1913) Sara 
Helen Littlejohn, (1914) Herbert Ringwall, (1915) How- 
ard M. Goding, (1916) Fannie Levis, (1917) Martha Baird, 
(1918) Sue Kyle Southwick, (1919) Naomi Bevard, (1920) 
Jesus M. Sanrom. 

Mr. Hansen is of Norwegian parentage and is nineteen 
years old. He began his musical studies as a young boy 
at Galveston and entered the conservatory in Boston in 
September, 1919. He is a pupil of Howard M. Goding, 
who was himself winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize in 
1915. It is noteworthy that this is the third time a Galves- 
ton pupil has won this prize, Mr. Hansen's predecessors 
being Miss Littlejohn in 1913 and Miss Southwick in 1918. 


Laura E. Morrill Artists Busy 


Lillian Crossman was in New York recently coaching 
with her teacher, Laura E. Morrill, for appearances in St. 
Louis, Kangas City and Chicago. Claire Lillian Peteler, 
another Morrill artist appeared at the Mozart Society in 
New York on April 2 as Musette to Alice Nielsen’s Mimi. 
Chief Caupolican and Antonio Rocco also were on the pro- 
gram. Miss Peteler was heard again very recently 
at the Mozart Society, this time with Titta Ruffo. Grace 
Nott sang with much success in York, Pa., on March 29 
and April 1. Edith Brinton appeared for the Woman's 
Club in Charleston, W, Va., and Florence McCullough was 
engaged for a concert at the Lexington Avenue Branch of 
the Y. W. C. A. the latter part of last month. Mme. Mor- 
rill will hold the next reception at her studio on May 15 
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REFLECTIONS AND REMARKS ON 
LISZT’S HUNGARIAN RHAPSODIES 


(Continued from page 7.) 
ceeded in dragging the piece down to the level of roof- 
garden music, whereas the scoring by the composer himself 
remains in oblivion. 

The sixth rhapsody, for the last decades the most hack- 
neyed after the second, does not tolerate simplification, and 
as it requires still greater powers of endurance on the part 
of the performer it remains limited to a smaller circle of 
pianists merely for this reason, This work usually suffers 
to a greater extent by the mishandling of the virtuosi, and 
becomes more “common” in the estimation of the audience, 
The short presto episode following the first march-like 
section at this point should be commented upon 

How to Pray tHe Sixta Reaprsopy. 

Liszt was the first to make use of every available oppor- 
tunity to introduce the element of humer into his per- 
formances at the piano—in fact, making it acceptable for 
the salon. It is all the more surprising that one looks in 
vain for this quality in lengthier works of his; much gaiety, 
amalgamation and irony is evident, but of pure humor very 


little. The rhapsodies alone show a different aspect in this 
respect. In the friska of the second rhapsody, with all its 
friskiness there is at times an undertone of restrained 
humor. The already mentioned episode of the sixth, in its 


monotonous, prickly, whimsical rhythm, also is humorous, 
verging on the comical. In order to produce this effect the 
performer must have humor at his command, as Goethe 
demands of his playwright, concerning his art, in the first 
prologue to “Faust.” 

Provided that this ability is inborn, it must nevertheless 
be developed through practice and mental training like any 
other talent; but just this is generally neglected. 

What does the pianist do in such a case? His rendering 
of this episode leaves him dissatisfied, and he cuts this puz- 
zling “Gordian knot” by simply omitting the movement. 
This was the means adopted by Teresa Carrefio, also by 
Sofie Menter, a great pianist though perhaps the very 
worst “rhapsody sinner.” They, however, abstained from 
disfiguring the following slow movement by aggressive, wild 
“cymbalum-jingling” effects, as has now become the fashion. 
tut the sixth rhapsody by this omission is deprived of an 
integral section, of the well planned balance of contrast and 
shading. Just this work, for the sake of its friska, needs 
to be attacked with the utmost care. As known, this fast 
movement consists of the gradual intensification of a simple 
dance theme, which is so popular in its character that the 
louder it resounds the more apt it is to approach the “banal ;” 
a few basses, played an octave lower (not intended by the 
composer), suffice with one step to bring it within the boun- 
daries of the “vulgar.” James Huneker was quite right 
when he said that the rhapsodies “begin in a mosque and 
end in a tavern.” His “apercue” is, however, directed to 
the wrong address. The fault is not to be found in the 
music, and Liszt demonstrated this fact by his bold orches- 
tration, with its abundant use of the cymbalum and other 
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instruments of percussion towards the end. Besides, this 
rhapsody, in its form it is only an augmented version of 
No. 4. 

Tue Misunverstoop No. 9. 


It is an easy matter to create a sensation, namely, a bad 
one. What has been said regarding the humorous episode 
of No. 6 can be applied to No. 9 in the highest degree, as 
implied by the sub-title “Carnaval de Pesth.” ‘This piece 
invites comparison with two other masterworks. Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival” is a “Bal Masque” of elite circles, by 
arrangement and participation of selected men of wit; the 
“Carnaval Romain” by Berlioz evidently takes place in an 
aristocratic section of the town, but the “Carnaval de 
Pesth” is a “Kermesse,” a fair, a monster féte champétre 
of the people where the multitude assembles. 

To particularize, after Prince Carnaval has announced his 
presence with a flourish of trumpets, the frolic commences, 
with sallies of wild gaiety. Suddenly a “Poncinello” appears 
grinning upon the scene, to bagpipe croaking accompaniment, 
with serio-burlesque steps, haranguing with the crowd to 
dance. He makes a sentimental grimace, and with mighty 
grotesque leaps sets the example for others to join him in 
his revelry. The spectators remain unmoved; becoming 
more persistent, he repeats his capers, but all in vain, nobody 
responds, and with a clumsy ironical obeisance, he takes his 
departure, A crowd of masqueraders enters with great to- 
do, emitting hoarse cries in anticipation of some new devil- 
try. A married couple of disproportioned age commence 
to squabble while the discordant strains of a tuneless hurdy- 
gurdy are heard in the distance. She, young, pleads per- 
sistently ; he, old, stubbornly and gruffly refuses. The dis- 
agreement cools down, and giggling slyly she at length has 
the last word. But now huge masses of people come tramp- 
ing along after their day of toil, singing a chorus like 
rugged children of nature. Suddenly Prince Carnaval him- 
self makes his appearance in all his glory. His satellites 
after a short sham fight overcome the unwieldy resistance of 
stubborn adversaries, parodying “the old husband,” and the 
prince, surrounded by joyfully surging crowds, carried away 
by the supreme desire of revelling in life’s glowing gifts, 
continues on his triumphant procession. 

This sketch may be regarded as a program, suggesting 
itself to the imaginative student; it proves at least that the 
work cannot be successfully approached without a certain 
amount of humor. 

Furthermore, the piece is technically extremely exacting. 
[his of course would be no particular hindrance nowadays, 
but the difficulty of this at times rather massive technic lies 
in the ease with which it has to be manipulated, without 
drawing undue attention to itself. 

What does one hear, in nine cases out of ten, when a 
virtuoso plays this rhapsody? Some music, frequently very 
noisy, of indefinite character, with plenty of unjustified 
shallow display, with something, at moments, like short out- 
bursts of hoarse laughter, as if the performer were sar- 
donically mocking himself. For in general the matter stands 
thus: He who possesses the right kind of technic is lacking 
in humor and vice versa. So quite seriously the question 
arises whether this piece has ever received the superior 
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treatment it deserves, excepting by the composer himself. 
Certainly this scarcely harmonizes with the usual popularity 
of the rhapsodies, even granting that the ninth is the most 
unique of them all. 


Tue Rest oF THE MELopIOUS MASTERPIECE. 


The tenth rhapsody as a “genre painting” is the most 
perfect regarding details and contents, but its delicate 
lines at times receive a rather blurred and crude handling 
by interpreters. To prove this fact it again seems advisa- 
ble to sketch a sort of program. It might be termed a “solo 
scene,” insofar as the one active figure is joined only at 
the end by a second passive one. 

The gypsy, just returned from the city, gazes dreamily 
into his campfire; he had mingled with the crowds as an 
onlooker, where the proud nobility with its fair and costly 
bedecked wives and daughters proceeded to the town hall 
banquet. Presuming the curtain rises, he feénacts the im- 
pressive scene in his imagination, nevertheless a feeling of 
melancholy overcomes him; the day seems different from 
others; a dance melody haunts him persistently, which 
was wafted from the banquet hall to his ears. Seizing his 
fiddle, he allows a pensive mood to assert itself by impro- 
vising upon the enchanting tune. Ceasing abruptly he so- 
liloquizes upon and feels the seriousness of life with death 
and the hereafter in its train. The fire is dying and dusk 
descends. Bracing himself up, he grasps the fiddle once 
more to dispel with its soft tones the disquieting spirits. 
His love of life reawakens to full vigor, and clasping his 
sweetheart, who was watching him in wonder, he seeks 
earthly salvation with her in the dance. Here mysticism 
asserts itself for moments at least, where nobody would 
look for it, or where nobody would expect to find it. But 
without this previously mentioned fundamental, mental and 
supermental root, the whole middle section referred to is 
deprived of all sense of meaning—the ethereal fluctuating 
effects become brutalized, and in place of the “genre paint- 
ing” stands the caricature. 

No. 12 may be termed the “ideal” rhapsody aspired to by 
Liszt; for this reason, it meets almost without exception 
in style and spirit a more exact rendering by the virtuosi. 
With all the freedom permitted to the performer, every- 
thing therein is so concise in outline and expression that 
the much favored “ad libitum” variations become prohibi- 
tive; at times the principal theme, when it reappears in the 
first section, suffers by the domination of the accompani- 
ment; but, strangely enough, Liszt himself is to be blamed 
in this instance, owing to the somewhat misleading nota- 
tion; as a rule, like Beethoven and Chopin, he is very 
exact in this respect. 

The fourteenth rhapsody is perhaps the most eloquent 
of all, resplendent and full of temperament. Nothing 
could be said against the purely pianistic style from the 
Lisztian standpoint, provided one is not acquainted with 
the arrangement for orchestra. Comparing the two ver- 
sions one is apt gradually to think less favorably of the 
former, which gives the impression of a piano score, and, at 
that, not of the best. Very logically, in the orchestral edi- 
tion Liszt utilizes transitions thematically, whereas in the 
piano edition cadenzas are introduced instead—glittering 
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and sparkling as usual with Liszt, but they are but ca- 
denzas after all. In this case some “variations” in har- 
mony with the score would be more desirable. The or- 
chestration of the remaining rhapsodies is on a level with 
the originals. By the way, the title page states, “scored 
by Liszt and Doppler.” The latter was a flute virtuoso of 
the first order in Vienna, and he revised the very intricate 
parts for his instrument. That, however, was all he con- 
tributed toward the scoring. Liszt up to the last year of his 
life, when his eyesight began to fail, never tolerated any 
interference in this respect. 

And the sum and substance of this long discussion? 
Remembering that a vast majority of listeners is unable to 
master most of the rhapsodies from a technical standpoint, 
and therefore incapable of forming an opinion of its own 
and must rely upon the interpretation of the professional, 
the relationship in general beween the audience and the 
rhapsodies particularly, may be defined thus: One-third 
of this series is known by hearsay only; the second resem- 
bles the kind of acquaintances whose names remain on the 
tip of the tongue, and the third may be compared to old 
time friends, whom after years and years of intimate asso- 
ciation we imagine we know like ourselves, until one day 
the astonishing discovery is made that in reality they differ 
considerably from the idea we had formed of them. 

It is difficult to see how the truth of this conclusion can 
be denied. To verify this it is only necessary to know, to 
perceive, and to listen. Secondarily, the present essay fur- 
nishes a defense in honor of the Hungarian rhapsodies. 

Taking into consideration the enormous popularity of 
the rhapsodies, and that Liszt's reputation as a composer 
still suffers despite this fact, what can be expected regard- 
ing his numerous and by far more important works on the 
part of those who consider themselves his judges, but 
nevertheless are sadly in want of, let us say, purposeful or 
spontaneous perception? 

Perplexing—astonishing—what say you? 


VIENNA 
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been conspicuous by his absence lately—several new 
aspirants to baton honors have recently given tests of 
strength. Thus Bernard Tittel, one of the Kapell- 
meisters of the Stattsoper, has made an astonishing 
rise to apuiarity in a series of sold-out symphony con- 
certs. he real reason for his success, aside from his con- 
vincing, although quiet, interpretative power, is his flair for 
choice and timely selections. In the art of program mak- 
ing Tittel is supreme, and his avoidance of the hackneyed 
is a refreshing element in our musical life. 

Another Viennese, Dr. Hans Pless, gifted as a com- 
poser, has proved himself to be a conductor of certain 
command and virtually without limitations. In a recent 
concert he gave Mahler’s almost hackneyed second sym- 
phony, “The Song of Death and the Beyond,” and the 
third (“Resurrection”) symphony. He had the codperation 
of the augmented symphony orchestra and four choral 


* imposing effort, 
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societies, besides two excellent soloists, and achieved a 
commensurately extensive success. 


Srrauss BY THE BucKET. 


Another musical “mass demonstration” was a concert 
conducted by Richard ‘Strauss for the benefit of Viennese 
musicians, in which all the leading orchestras of Vienna 
took part—an aggregation of 250 musicians ! Strauss’s 
own “Alpensymphonie” was the “piéce de résistance,” and 
although one could have wished a better object for this 
the strong Straussian orchestral effects 
made a positively overwhelming impression. There were 
fifty first violins alone, and to see the imposing array of 
sixteen horns strung across the stage was enough to whet 
the appetite of the largest ears. 


THe HunGaARIAN Quartet A Favorite. 


Chamber music celebrated its usual feasts in the past 
weeks. Among the quartets, the “Hungarians” (Wald- 
bauer, Temesvary, Kornstein, Kerpely) are worthy of par- 
ticular mention for their consistent and able propaganda 
for contemporary composers. They had an_ especially 
notable success, during their first visit, with the César 
Franck D major quartet, so rarely heard here of late. 

New chamber music heard recently included a moder- 
ately modernistic, closely knit cello sonata of Dr, Alfred 
Arbter, of Vienna, played by the composer as pianist and 
the Viennese cello professor, S. Auber; a violin sonata by 
Robert Gomuvid (a Rhenish composer residing in Vienna), 
a thoroughly mature yet youthfully poetic composition, and 
a valuable cello sonata by Richard Stohr (op. 49). 


Ciaupio ArrAu’s Successrut Desut. 


Among the constant procession of virtuosi which ap- 
pear in Vienna a new figure was that of the youthful 
Claudio Arrau, the Chilean pianist, who gave four con- 
certs, permitting a good view of his widely ranged reper- 
tory. Unknown here until recently, Arrau has gained for 
himself a host of friends by virtue of his essentially aris- 
tocratic musicianship, and his technically accomplished, 
colorful, temperamental yet well-controlled style. 

Another new pianist is Leo Sirota, a pupil of Busoni, 
who gave evidence of his splendid art both as chamber 
musician and soloist. With a stupendous execution of all 
the Chopin etudes as well as the B minor sonata, he 
aroused veritable storms of enthusiasm. 


Two Viotin Virtuosos. 


Two violinists have had unusual success here of late— 
Jaroslav Kocian and Johann Koncz. Kocian, the Czech, 
formerly a frequent guest, has obviously been kept away 
by the political estrangement of the two former federal 
states. With his international program, including Gla- 
zounoff, Lalo, Bach and Kreisler, he won his old audi- 
ence back to its former admiration for him. 

His Hungarian colleague, Johann Konez, new to Vi- 
enna, immediately established the inner contact between 
artist and public which means instant success. Mozart, 
Bruch, Tschaikowsky were all played in their character- 
istic style, with all the necessary attributes—beauty of 
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tone, glowing cantilena, brilliance and passionate tempera- 
ment. A truly great artist. 

In the opera there is nothing new to report since the 
premiere of Korngold’s “Toti Stadt.” Several new things 
are promised, which will be the subject of a subsequent 
letter. : H. G. 


Novaes and the New York Critics 


“Novaes surpasses herself,” so wrote the critic of the 
New York Post at the last recital of Miss Novaes. The 
Times noticed that “her style had taken on a deeper feel- 
ing, a richer and maturer expressiveness. Her Chopin 
and Schumann were both superb and moved on a plane of 
the highest beauty and eloquence.” The Tribune said she 
again displayed the admirable qualities that have given 
her such an enviable position among the pianists now be- 
fore the public—the velvety touch, power and resilience 
which seem unfailingly at her command. The Herald 
found her playing in tone and technic beautiful, and also 
stated that her feeling for piano tone is unerring and her 
command of finger force, of variety of touch, and of the 
pedal is extraordinary. The Evening World, in a burst 
of poetic rapture, bewails the departure of Miss Novaes 
to Brazil, where she is to be married this summer: “Some 
moonlight night, when the Southern Cross hangs high in 
the heavens and strains of Chopin float out from a bunga- 
low on the banks of the Amazon, will she, the genial 
Guiomar Novaes, give a thought to the yawning chairs in 
Aeolian Hall?” 


Engagements for Niessen-Stone Artists 


Grace Foster filled a several weeks’ engagement at the 
Rivoli in New York, and recently signed a contract to take 
the leading role in a production of the musical comedy, 
“Broadway Brevities,” which will play in Chicago all sum- 
mer. 

Frieda Rochen gave a recital at the Women's Club in Nor 
folk, Conn. She has been reéngaged for the Schubert Club 
in Greenwich, Conn., and will appear in concerts at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and the Astor hotels in New York, where 
doubtless she will score her usual success. 

Zilla Simpson was booked for a week’s engagement in 
New Haven. 

Marie Edelle will sing with the 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Anna Halpern sang at a concert of the Daughters of 
Jacob at the Hotel Astor and has been engaged as soloist 
at the Temple Emanuel, Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Methodist Church has secured Emma Burk 
hardt as soloist. 

Ethel Gordon sang at a Memorial Service at the 
B’Nai Israel in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Marguerite Hussar appeared at a benefit concert at the 
Irving Place Theater. 

Doris Freemorgan sang at a musical at the Hotel Ritz 
Carlton. 

W. Setzer sang recently in the ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Riverside Choral Club 
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One New York Critic Calls Mana-Zucca “A Dynamo of Energy” 


And the Others Can Only Find Unusual Terms with Which to Express Their Praise of This Distinguished Artist's 


Versatility 


That er 


v1 Mave a 


atile young composer-pianist, Mana-Zucca, 
iV recital of her compositions in Aeolian Hall 
ast night, is a dynamo of energy,” wrote Katherine Spaeth 

the New York Evening Mail of April 15, and just that 

Mana-Zucca. Neither she nor her works need any in 
troduction to the readers of the Musicat Courter, tor the 
simple reason that both are too well known to music lovers 
throughout the country 

Yet when Mana-Zucca spoke to a representative ot the 
Musica, Courter a few days after her recital and was 
ted upon the success of her anuual recital, she 


ynplimer 
acknowledged the and in the next breath 


modestly same 
said 

Oh, you don't know much a little encouragement 
means to me! But really,” she smiled, “| mean that! It 
want to do much bigger things.” 
And perhaps that is why this young woman forges ahead 
und more each year. She is a tireless worker. She 

always thinking what she is going to do next. It would 
not be urprising if, alter her recent composition recital at 
Acolian Hall, which was so well attended, she did not go 
home and finish a couple of more songs before retiring, be- 
cause she has actually made the statement that she is not 
ontent to live in the present, but in the future 

And so what Katherine Spaeth said in her introductory 
varagraph about her being “a dynamo of energy” is not 
i exaggeration Mrs, Spaeth said “She must 
vrite music with both hands while her feet beat out the 
rhythm of another new melody wi 

Grena Bennett, of the New York American, went so far 
as to speak of her as “the American Chaminade,” saying 
that she “is entitled to an entire chapter in the musical 
history of this country. She gave an illuminating proof of 
her capability and versatility, presenting compositions of 
character and quality.” In touching upon the re 
given Mana-Zucca by the audience, the same 
said: “The audience filled the hall. Its apprecia 
tion was most enthusiastic and evidently sincere.” 

rhe critic of the Evening Journal wrot “Mana-Zucca, 
not only an excellent pianist—and strictly as such 


how 


make ne 


more 


also 


variou 
ception 


writer 


vho is 











‘A voice of 

great charm, and 

a method which 

is highly musical.” 
Chicago Daily News 
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all but never heard in the concert halls—but also a com 
poser of any quantity of music in practically all the forms, 
brought forth the latest sheaf of her handiwork. _ Some of 
this music she played herself, and for such of it as was 
not designed for piano alone, she had the help of Sonya 
Yergin, soprano; Laurence Leonard, baritone; the choral 
of the Beethoven Society and the New York Trio.” 

The following Saturday evening, Mana-Zucca appeared 
at the Town Hall at a benefit concert, and on the next 
Monday she gave about a dozen piano pieces and some 
children’s songs at Hunter College before the Music Club. 


Underwood & lnderwood Photo 
MANA-ZUCCA, 
A merican composer. 
On April 24, she appeared at the Pleiades Club and on the 
26th at the Temple on Sixty-third street, where she gave 
an evening of her compositions, the following night ap- 
pearing at Carnegie Hall. All this week she will be busy, 
an appearance in Washington being among her engage- 
ments 


Edith Mason’s Special Permission 


\ curious anecdote that has not as yet been reported 
happened while Edith Mason, the American soprano, was 
singing in Paris at the Opera. Manager Rouché asked her 
to sing Gilda in “Rigoletto” and, when informed by her 
that she knew the role only in Italian, he said he would 
speak to the Minister of Beaux Arts about it and Tet her 
know the results. The following day Rouché saw the 
minister and obtained from him permission to let her sing 
in Italian. The rule of the Opera is that every work must 
be sung in French, as the theater, being a national institu- 
tion subsidized by the Government, only French is sung 
there, even when Italian or German operas are presented. 
Miss Mason greatly appreciated the distinction paid her, 
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but she had also the pleasant surprise at the performance 
to hear all her colleagues in the opera also singing in Ital- 
ian. They had undertaken the hard task of learning the 
work in Italian in a few days in order to pay a high tribute 
of admiration to our great American singer. As has al- 
ready been announced, Miss Mason will appear next season 
with the Chicago Opera Association, and it is foreseen 
that she will find at the hands of her countrymen the same 
successes as those she scored recently in Europe. 


Frederic Warren to Continue Concert Series 


Frederic Warren, tenor, originator of the Frederic War- 
ren Ballad Concerts, closed the second year of successful 
concerts in New York on April 10. These concerts have 
proven a great success and will be continued next season. 

The policy of presenting all vocal numbers in English 
which won the approval of the patrons, will again be 
observed. 

During the season 1920-21 fifteen numbers for violin, 
cello and piano, by thirteen composers, were presented. 
Vocal numbers by sixty-four composers, plus fifteen folk 
songs (composers unknown) were produced. The Eng- 
lish composers were Broadwood, Clay, Duncan, Forsyth, 
Henschel, Leeson, Lohr, Lover, Manney, Moos, Purcell, 
Quilter, Russell, Serjeant, Arnold Smith, Sharp, Sullivan, 
Treharne, H. Lane Wilson and Goetz; American com- 
posers—Carpenter, Crist, Chadwick, Dobson, LaForge, 
Gilbert, Griffes, Hageman, Hammond, O’Hara, Homer, 
Hastings, Johns, Kramer, Francis Moore, MacDowell, Mor- 
gan, di Nogero, Speaks, Scott, Schneider, Tomlins, Tipton, 
Stickles and Wells; French, Russian, German and Italian 
composers—Beethoven, Brahms, Bemberg, Chopin, Carac- 
ciolo, Dvorak, Gretchaninoff, Grieg, Haile, Handel, Jeval, 


FREDERIC WARREN, 


Tenor, from a bust by Alerander Sambugnac. 


Kreisler, Korbay, Liszt Loewe LeClair, Lie, Moussorgsky, 
Mozart, Mehue, Nardini, Neruda, Rubinstein, Rachmani- 
noff, Schumann, Strauss, Schutt, Schindler, Sibella, Sec- 
chi, Taubert, Wieniawski, and Hugo Wolf. 

Thirty encores were given, mainly by American com- 
posers. Among the ensemble numbers were some of 
Brahms’ “Love Waltzes” for mixed quartet and four hands 
at the piano, which were particularly well received. 


Aschenfelder Studio Recital 


The Aschenfelder Studios was the scene of a brilliant 
reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein and 
Harold Land March 19, an elaborate program being given 
by some of the artist pupils of Mr. Ashenfelder, after 
which the guests were treated to refreshments and dancing. 
Among the invited guests were Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Bernstein, Constance Bernstein, Harold Land, Carl Hahn, 
Max Jacobs, Dr. Oster, Mrs. James Gormley, Gustav 
Becker, Mr. and Mrs. I. Frankenstein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Norman, Arthur Keegan, Harold Patterson, etc. 
The program follows: “Care Selve” (Handel), “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), Sara Goldman; “The 
Wind’s in the South” (J. Prindle Scott), Jewell Pick; 
“The Fairy’s Secret” (Mana-Zucca), Agnes Keegan; “The 
Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes” (Carpenter), “A Spring 
Morning” (Wilson), Flora Ashmore; “The Old Mill's 
Grist” and “Billy Buzz” (Mana-Zucca), “The Lilac Tree” 
(Gartlan), Francis Brady; “The Cunning Little Thing” 
(Hageman), “A Tragic Tale” (Bertram Fox), Ethel 
Murphy; “At the Well” and “Happiness” 
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Carolyn Nolte; “Melodie” (Gluck-Sgambati), “The Bee” 
(Schubert), Jane Horowitz; “Triste est le Steppe’ 
(Gretchaninoff), “Les Papillons” (Chausson), “Floods of 
Spring” (Rachmaninoff), Eveline Frank; “L’Ete” (Cha- 
minade), Marion Cornwell; “Ah, Moon of My Delight” 
(Lehmann), William Albrecht; “Star Trysts” (Marion 
Bauer), “Marching Song” (Paul Eisler), “Rondel of 
Spring” (Frank Bibb), Ida Dalcher-Clemens; “The Pas- 
sage Bird’s Farewell” (Hildach), Miss Nolte and Mr. 
Albrecht. 
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Two of Ernest Davis’ Engagements 


Ernest Davis, the popular American tenor, appeared re- 
cently at Forest Hills, L. I., and the following evening sang 
in a performance of “Aida” with the Verdi Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
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Italy Has “Germanic 
Invasion” Attracted by the 
Magic “Valuta” 


Budapest and Other String Quartets Appear—Also Szigeti— 
New Opera by Cantu Not a Success 

lurin, Italy, April 1, 1921.—The deluge of foreign artists 

with which Italy was swamped soon after the armistice has, 

of late, swollen rather than subsided. For the most part, 

these artists are of course Germans or Austrians, attracted 

by the magic word “Valuta,” which means so much to those 


G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO, 

whose quartet won the Coolidge 
Berkshire last year some of whose orchestral 
works are known in America, His “Illustrazione per una 
favola cavalleresca” was received with mingled cheers and 
recently, He in 1882, 


The young Italian composer, 


prc and 


hisses at Rome was born at Venice 


living in a country of depreciated currency. This Germanic 
invasion is not altogether unwelcome from the point of view 
of the Italian manager, who, holding out a comparatively 
small but, to the German artist, very attractive bait of lire, 
is able to land even the biggest “fish.” 

At present the concert-going public is being treated to a 
large number of quartets. Among them the most prominent 
are the very successful Busch Quartet, renowned for its 
Beethoven interpretations; the Lehner Quartet, which com- 
bines an excellent ensemble with an irreproachable execu- 
tion, and excels chiefly in its interpretations of the modern 
school; the Zimmer Quartet, from Brussels, which recently 
played the whole series of Beethoven quartets at the Ac- 
cademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome; and the Chaumont Quar- 
tet, also from the Belgian capital. 


Some New Strinc Quartets. 


The magnificent Budapest String Quartet (Hauser, Po- 
gany, Ipolyi, Son) toured the north and west of Italy and 
met with an enthusiastic reception wherever they went. In 
addition to the usual Mozart, Haydn and Schubert quartets, 
they presented Italy with three novelties: the first string 
quartet of Béla Barték, the D minor quartet of Arnold 
Schénberg and a quartet from Franco Alfano. 

One cannot say that these three quarters were received with 
great enthusiasm on the part of the public, but they are 
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nevertheless works of importance, and from the musical 
point of view highly interesting. Of the three works, that 
of Bart6k is the nearest approach to the perfect quartet. It 
is beautifully balanced both as regards the tone color and 
development, and contains some exquisite lyrical passages 
which reach a poetical and artistic level worthy of the great 
Hungarian composer. The Schénberg quartet is often of 
a more intellectual order and does not rivet the attention 
of the listener merely by attractive melody. The Italian 
novelty, the quartet of Franco Alfano, showed a rather 
annoying unevenness, especially in the first and second 
movements. Moreover, it is too richly elaborated and tends 
to go beyond the usual limits of a quartet in an effort to 
imitate the orchestra, as for instance in the third movement, 
which nevertheless is musically of a higher level than the 
others 

The other Hungarian ensemble, the Lehner String Quar- 
tet, has also been crowned with laurels during the Italian 
tour. In some towns, Florence for example, it has become 
practically a local institution. This success is to a large 
extent due to the ease and perfection with which even the 
most difficult works of composers, varying totally in charac- 
ter, are executed. Moreover, many Italian compositions 
were included in their repertory, thus giving the Italian pub- 
lic an opportunity of hearing their own native quartets, to a 
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brought immediate response from the 


well filled hall.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 
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large extent unknown. In a recent concert in Bologna they 
gave an excellent rendition of G. Francesco Malpiero’s 
quartet “Rispettie Strambotti,” a composition which by 
virtue of its originality and vivacity met with instant suc- 
as it had done in Rome a few days before. In addi- 
tion to quartets by Pizzetti, Respighi, Tomasini, and Casella 
(Casella’s quartet is of recent composition and consists of 
five movements, all of very different character), the Lehner 
String quartet, together with Alfredo Casella at the piano, 
have pe rformed the beautiful Franck quintet, and also the 
dainty “Siciliana e burlesca,” for piano, violin and violin- 
cello, by Casella himself, 

Vecsey AND SziceT1 SHARE Favor or ITatian Pus tic. 

Turning to violin recitals, both Vecsey and Szigeti have 
toured the principal Italian cities and given a large number 
of concerts. Szigeti was totally unknown in Italy, but his 
finished technic, coupled with his artistic interpretations, 
quickly paved the way to the hearts of the critical Italian 
public. There is a certain charm in his playing and per- 
sonality which absolutely captivated his audience. His Turin 
recital might easily have been a failure owing to the weak 
accompanist, to whom the Brahms sonata in D appeared to 
be a thing unknown. But Szigeti’s personality came to the 
rescue, and in spite of all difficulties he gave us a magnifi- 
cent rendering, together with an exhibition of his powers 
which must certainly be ranked as first class. 

Vecsey also met with an ovation wherever he went, and 


cess, 
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in Milan, where he gave a recital in the Dal Verme Theater, 
an atmosphere of perpetual enthusiasm prevailed. 
Witt Nor Make History. 

The season at the Teatro Regio of Turin came to an end 
with the performance of Canti’s new opera, “Hector 
Fieramosca.” This work, the libretto of which is based on 
the well known novel “Le défi de Bartlette” by Maxime 
d’Azeglio, met with considerable approval, but is hardly des- 
tined to make history. 

It is interesting to note that the same cast which per- 
formed “Tristan” here, is now appearing in the same opera 
in Paris at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. The artists 
taking part in the performance of this opera are Héléne 
Rakowska (Isolde), Amédeo Bassi (Tristan), Marie Ca- 
puana (Braggaene), Joseph Noto (Kurnewal), and Quinzi- 
Tapergi (King Mark). The conductor directing the orches- 
tra is Tullio Serafin, who has firmly established himself in 
the first rank of the conductors of today. 

From the middle of April until June 20 a series of highly 
interesting symphony concerts occupies our attention. These 
concerts are to be conducted, among others, by Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, formerly of the Chicago Opera, and Victor de Sabata 
on the Italian side, and Siegfried Wagner, Oskar Nedbal, 
Arthur Nikisch, Ernst Wendel and possibly Willem Mengel- 
berg, coming to Italy as guests from abroad. 

Guipo M, Garr. 


Warsaw Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary of Birnbaum 
as Philharmonic Conductor 


Memorable Concert Given in His Honor Is Composed of 
Just Two Works, Beethoven's Fifth and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique”—Enthusiasm Knows No Bounds— 
Who Birnbaum Is—Holy Week Music 


Warsaw, April 9, 1921, —The concert season in Poland is 
slowly drawing to its end. In spite of all the political 
upheavals and the somewhat chaotic state of affairs in the 


ZDISLAW ALEXANDER BIRNBAUM, 
Conductor of the Warsaw Philharmonic Society, who has 
just celebrated his tenth anniversary. 


country at present, it was one of extraordinary interest 
and marked by the presence of many prominent artists. 
The Philharmonic concerts stood, as usual, in the center 
of all musical happenings, and it is a remarkable feature 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Successful New York 


coh ase 


Mme. Ellen Beach Yaw 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“Skillful in the delivery of 
florid melody, Mme. Yaw 
also has a good legato at her 
disposal. She delighted her 
audience in songs of a 
capricious or vivacious 
character.” 


N.Y. American. 


“Her singing is now less 
freakish and more musical.” 

Henry C. Finck, N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


“Ellen Beach Yaw was once a name syn- 
onymous with notes so high that ordinary 
music paper makes no provision for scaling 
their distance. Today this singer is more 
at home in the ordinary reaches of the 
soprano voice. Yesterday she showed vocal 
flexibility and skill in diction and phrasing 
in a variety of songs and opera airs, includ 
ing a ‘Skylark’ of her own composition.” 

Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Globe. 





“The high notes of Ellen Beach Yaw made 
history a few years ago. Yesterday, a 
technique that must have been acquired with 
great diligence and which was manifested 
with great skill brought no little pleasure to 
the crowded house. In Hook’s ‘Listen to 
the Voice of Love,’ Haydn’s ‘My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair’ and Moir’s ‘When 
Celia Sings,’ the soprano achieved a light- 
ness of touch and effortless delicacy of tone 
that were truly appreciated.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Recital 


Ellen Beach Yaw Recalls 
Former Top Notes in 
Her Own “Skylark” 


“Ellen Beach Yaw, who 
used to sing phenomenal 
little high notes printed on 
individual ladders above a 
music staff, returned as a 
more conventional colora 
tura soprano in recital last 
evening Mme. Yaw re 
called her former top notes, 
however in “The Skylark’ 
redemanded by a_ friendly 


house.” —New York Times 


“There was a time when Ellen Beach Yaw 
hased her fame chiefly upon her ability to 
sing the highest note in the world. Her 
art, as revealed yesterday, is now content 
with less of the spectacular, although het 
own ‘Skylark’ still suggests enough of vocal 
pyrotechnics.” 


Katherine Spaeth, N. Y. Evening Mail 


A few good dates are not as yet booked for the season of 1921-1922 
For concert engagements, or joint recitals with FRANKLIN CANNON, 


the distinguished pianist, address 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager, GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate, 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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gaged in Boston to play with the 
world.” 


WARSAW 


14) 

ordinary antagonism 
strengthened by the 
especially Brahms 


(Continued from page 
that, in spite of the 
prevailing toward things German, 

upper Silesian plebiscite, German music, 
and Beethoven, was universally demanded by the public and 
performed with particular predilection by the conductor of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, Zdislaw Birnbaum, who has 
iow filled his post for ten whol and for anni 
versary a special concert was arranged as a token of grati- 


tude 


ot these concerts 


clamations, and the offer of the 
“Orchestre Symphonique” 
for three years. From 


land, 


years whose 


and admiration 


and his subscription concerts at Geneva, 
Kreisler, Busoni, 
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violinist for three summers and eventually was en- 
“finest orchestra in the 


He acted as second concertmaster in Boston and in Ham- 
burg, where he conducted two concerts in 1905, which re- 
sulted in a very thorough success and urged him on to the 
realization of his dream, to devote himself to conducting. 
A concert of French music which he led in Berlin with the 
enlarged Philharmonic Orchestra brought him general ac- 
conductorship of the 
at Lausanne, where he remained 
Lausanne he toured all Switzer- 


in which 
Pade- 


The program at this memorable concert consisted of just artists of such standing as Ysaye, 
two works—Beethoven’s fifth symphony and Tschaikow rewski, Thibaud, Casals, Cortot, Felicia Litvinne, Van 
ky's “Pathetique fJoth are favorite “warhorses” of Dyck and Ernst Kraus took part, became famous. He 
Birnbaum, and the enthusiasm of the audience was com then followed a call to the Berlin Comic Opera, where he 


only stayed a year. 
ADVENTURE 


mensurate with the passion with which he conducted these 


works witH OSCAR, 


Wao Birnpaum Is 


4 short summary of Birnbaum’'s musical career will not Hammerstein, 


An introduction from Richard Strauss to the late Oscar 
with whom Strauss was negotiating about 
took Birnbaum 


On his ar- 


Disappoint- 


he out of place, all the more as he is by no means a stran- the American performance of “Elektra,” 

ger to the United States. He was born in Warsaw in — across the ocean with, as he believed, an engagement in his 
1878 and soon gained renown as an infant prodigy on the pocket as conductor of the Manhattan Opera. 

violin. When he was ten years of age his family moved _ rival in New York, Hammerstein calmly denied all respon- 
to Berlin, where he later on visited the University and also _ sibility, and the ensuing recontre, in which Hammerstein’s 
become a pupil of Joachim in the High School of Music. famous top hat rolled into a distant corner of the stage, 
An accidental acquaintance with Ysaye led to an invitation was the sensation of the day in New York. 

to Brussels, where Birnbaum studied with the great Bel ed, Birnbaum left the country at the end of the season of 
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1910 and returned to Europe to act as temporary substi- 
tute in Riga for Schneevoigt, who was lying seriously ill. 
While there the committee of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra proposed to him to undertake the guidance of 
this body, the only one of its kind in Poland, and he ulti- 
mately accepted. During the ten years of his Warsaw 
residence Birnbaum conducted the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
in London in 1912 performed the ninth symphony at the 
Paris Trocadero, the year following with the Colonne 
Orchestra and a chorus of 700 persons, as well as three 
symphonic concerts in 1913 at the Milan Scala with its 
glorious orchestra of 120 men. 

On the occasion of his recent jubilee concert, a leading 
Warsaw critic declared: “Birnbaum’s services in popu- 
larizing serious music, above all Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Tschaikowsky, Rozycki, Karlowicz, Paderewski, must 
be recognized without reserve. He interprets them with 
enthusiasm and his own wealth of lofty emotion.” These 
few words aptly describe Birnbaum’s art. 

Aside from the Philharmonic concerts led by this eminent 
Polish conductor, the visits of Oscar Fried have been the 
chief events of our symphonic season. Fried is certainly the 
most popular guest conductor of the year; he possesses a 
distinct personality and makes correspondingly strong de- 
mands upon his orchestra. The heavier the claims he makes 
on them, however, the stronger and more brilliant the re- 
sult. His visit to Lodz, where the Orchestra Society en- 
trusted him with Beethoven’s ninth, wound up with a per- 
fect storm of applause. 


Hoty Week Music. 
Holy Week brought with it a series of oratorios with 
local conductors. Maszynski directed “Christ on the Mount 
of Olives,” by Beethoven, with Dobosz and Mussoczy as 





























soloists, both of whom are very popular here. Rodzinski 
conducted Liszt’s “Legend of St. Elizabeth” at the Coli- 
seum, and Birnbaum fragments from “Parsifal” and Bee- 


In this concert Thornberg 


fantasy. 


thoven’s oratorio once more. 
also played Bruch’s “Scotch” 









Franco-PoLtisH AND PoLo-FRANKISH, 






The Franco-Polish Society of Warsaw arranged a con- 
cert dedicated solely to French music, under the guidance 
of Matensz Glinski. Marya Trampczynska was the vocal- 
ist. The second soloist of the evening was Irene Dubiska, 
violinist, who played Saint-Saéns’ “Morceau de Concert.” 
An excellent interpretation was given the orchestral works, 
including Debussy’s fairylike, coloristic rhapsody, excerpts 























from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet,” fragments from 
Franck’s oratorio, “Redemption,” and the overture to 
D’Indy'’s opera, “Fervaal.” 

A purely Polish concert acted as a pendant to the 
French; its program included songs by Szopski, Rozycki, 
Niewiadomski and Melcer Monuiszko’s “Fischlein,” a 
quartet by Statkowski, and new piano compositions by 






Rozycki’ and Szymanowski. The artists sharing the hon- 
ors of the evening were Professor Melcer, Eli Kochanski 
(brother of Paul), cellist; Professor Barcewicz and Rusz- 
kowska. STEFANIA Poraj. 















Harriet Van Emden Delights White Plains 


It was a genuinely enthusiastic audience that greeted 
Harriet Van Emden at the White Plains Club on April 26, 
when she was heard in a program of songs, widely selected 
not only to display her capabilities as an artist, but also 
including many that found much favor with her listeners. 
At an early hour people began to fill the hall, until at 8.30 
the time scheduled for the concert, it was completely filled, 
more than a hundred and fifty extra chairs having to be 
put into use. 

Prior to the first group, Mrs. Tonure, president of the 
Woman's Club, made a little address of introduction in 
which she mentioned the steps of progress that White Plains 
had made as a city, but deploring the lack of advancement 
in music. Mrs. Tonure said that the recent purchase of 
homes in the city on the part of Antonia Sawyer, the man- 
ager, and Percy Grainger, the pianist, and their interest 
as residents, she hoped would help White Plains—musically. 
And judging from the warm reception that those present 
gave Miss Van Emden, who is under Mrs, Sawyer’s man- 
agement, the towns-people will do their part to put the city 
on the map musically. 

Miss Van Emden elected to sing three old English songs 
for her first group, including “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces,” “My Lovely Celia,” and “Pastoral.” She displayed 
a voice of natural Lcean rich and pure in quality, which 
she uses tastefully. Miss Van Emden has been excellently 
schooled in the matter of tone production and her delivery 
of various songs, regardless of how many difficulties there 
were, was a pleasure to her listeners. There was no un- 
certainty about her work, and she has unusual poise for one 
so young in her profession. Before she sings a note, she 
impresses you with the idea that she knows just what she 
is going to do. And moreover she does! In the aria from 
“Traviata,” which was her second contribution, she 
strengthened the favorable impression made in her first 
group, for she rendered the taxing work splendidly and so 
delighted her hearers that they broke into applause before 
she had finished. In this number she showed that she has 
little fear of top notes for they were rendered with ease 
and a certainty that made her singing all the more pleasur- 
able, 

The third group consisted of songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Fourdrain, Hue and Fevrier. The first two 
selections were sung in faultless Russian, while her French 
was none the less proficient, demonstrating that Miss Van 
Emden is a fluent linguist. Hageman’s “At the Well;” 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman; “We Two,” 
Kramer ; “A Sprig of Thyme,” Grainger, and waltz, Strauss, | 
completed the final group. In her English songs, the singer 
again showed versatility and entered into the proper spirit 
of each number, conveying it most skillfully to her hearers. 
There were several encores, including “Daddy’s Sweetheart,” 
and “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter. After the concert many 
remained personally to congratulate the young singer who 
has a charm of manner that is instantly felt. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that she will have a bright future. 

A word of praise belongs rightfully to the accompanist, 
Florence Harvey, who assisted Miss Van Emden admirably 
at the piano. The audience was also not lacking in its ap- 
preciation of Miss Harvey’s work. 
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RICHARD HALE 


BARITON E 


AN 


OSCAR SAENGER ARTIST 


IN 


SONG RECITAL 


“RICHARD HALE, BARITONE, WINS RECITAL TRIUMPH.” 
“AS AN INTERPRETER HE RANKS AMONG THE FINEST AMERICAN SINGERS.” 


—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, APRIL 13, 1921. 


The New York Tribune, April 13, 1921. 

“His voice is mellow and resonant, equally effective in dramatic music 
and in songs of a gentler nature. That his technical equipment is of the 
best was shown in his management of breath and in the smoothness of 
his phrasing. As an interpreter he ranks among the finest American 
singers. Few so keenly sense the mood of varied songs and so eloquently 
set them before an audience. Admirable diction was another grateful 
feature of his performance. Mr. Hale not only sings well but he has 
the rare capacity to hold the interest of his hearers.” 


The New York Times, April 13, 1921. 

“Richard Hale, a young baritone of admirable voice, coupled with a 
genuinely dramatic style, still free of operatic affectations. Perhaps the 
best of his singing was in purely lyric groups, especially the French, of 
which Debussy’s gay *‘Mandoline’ was redemanded. Mr. Hale made a 
popular success of his final negro spirituals.”’ 


The N. Y. Evening Mail, April 13, 1921. 

“Chose a program of infinite demands and proved himself equal to all 
of them. He uses his fine voice with extraordinary power to create a 
mood, to tell a story, always controlling a strong dramatic instinct for 
the atmosphere of the concert stage. His Credo from ‘Otello’ was splen- 
didly done, with a clear resonant tone and vivid interpretative skill. In 
the German group Mr. Hale’s sound musicianship and rare intelligence 
revealed a definite talent for lieder singing. There is warm, human sen- 
sitive quality in Mr. Hale’s voice. He caught the gaiety of Debussy’s 
rollicking ‘Mandoline’ and the humorous naive‘e of the spirituals with 
deft charm.” 


The N. Y. Evening Telegram, April 13, 1921. 
“As an interpreter of songs, as a portrayer of musical moods, he is worthy 
of very serious consfderation.” 


The N. Y. Evening Sun, April 13, 1921. 

“The singer could scarcely have dreamed a more enthusiastic reception. 
His program worshipped at the shrines of various schools and to all 
of them he brought a splendid feeling. He has acquired an able style 
which serves him well in putting the poetry of his contexts across the 





footlights.” 


The New York Herald, April 13, 1921. 
“He offered a comprehensive and well selected program. 
of styles was generally praiseworthy and so was his enunciation in several languages. 


His singing showed a voice of good quality and sufficient power 


The N. Y. Evening Journal, April 13, 1921. 
[ | 


“He sings with spirit, puts considerable eloquence into the communication of the meaning of a song, makes both text an 
or convey its mood convincingly to the listener.” 


The New York World, April 13, 1921. 


“He has developed a distinctive singing style. 
musical knowledge were of much benefit in his German songs and his interpretation of them was artistic and correct.” 


His singing of the ‘Otello’’ Credo’ had the real dramatic flavor. Mr. Hale’s versatility and his 
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music tell its tale 





Management: L. LILLY, 6 East 81st Street New York City 
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Two Excellent Singers from the Regneas Vocal Studio 
Selected for Important Positions in Fifth Avenue Churches 


Nevada Van der Veer Blends Her Beautiful Voice with Louise Hubbard, Soprano, at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, and Mary 
Emanu-El, Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York 





MARY POTTER, 
Whe sueceeds Mary Jordan aa soloist at Temple Emanu-#1, 
Kurt Schindler conductor 







May | that sterling contralto, Nevada Van der Veer, en 
tered upon her duties at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, a position awarded her in keen competition, since 
practically all the contraltos in and near New York sang for 
what is considered one of the finest positions, She resigned 
her position at the Church of St. Nicholas on the advice of 
her instructor, Joseph Regneas, and is receiving the largest 
salary known to have been paid any contralto in a church 
choir. This splendid artist occupies a unique position among 
American singers, and no one is held in greater regard by 
her colleagues, conductors and managers, which is evidenced 
by her numerous engagements, she having taken part in 
many of the most important musical events in this country 
during recent years 

\ musician of the highest order, Mme. Van der Veer has 
studied with various instructors in this country and abroad 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS, 


Vew York vocal instructor, whose pupils and artist students 
are filling important positions in church and synagogue, in 
concert and opera and in the various branches of the art, 


In 1910 she associated herself with Joseph Regneas, with 
whom she has worked ever since. 
Aeolian Hall always create the deepest impression among 
local singers on account of her splendid technic, which has 
foundation stone of her artistic 


Her annual recitals at 


been and is the rock and 
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Potter Succeeds Mary Jordan at Temple 






NEVADA VAN DER VEER, 
Soloist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, who is 
probably the highest salaried church contralto, 


of years and limited period of public life, but her art is 
mature and her voice is lovely, so much so, in fact, that 
Kurt Schindler, former conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and connoisseur of voices, selected this young 
artist from among the many heard to succeed Mary Jordan 
as soloist at Temple Emanu-El, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street. This is perhaps the most prominent synagogue 
position in New York. After some work with Florence 
Mulford Hunt, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and other New York instructors, Miss Potter asso 
ciated herself with Mr. Regneas in 1917. During these four 
years her progress has been most marked. The voice was 
freed, enhancing greatly the beauty of tone, and extending 
the range to nearly three octaves, which enabled her to win 











She will teach this summer at Lake George, and 
Mr. Regneas advises the young student to appreciate the 
opportunity of studying with so rare a woman and artist. 

Mary Potter belongs to the younger school, by reason 





a splendid church position last year; her contract has been 


renewed for the ensuing year at an increased. salary. 
(Continued on page 43.) 

















Fortune Gallo’s criticism: “The loveliest contralto 
| ever heard.” 
i oe 
Arthur Leslie, the celebrated English tenor, idol of 
London's Covent Garden, called Miss Masters “the 
most perfect product of a contralto voice in America.” 
* 


! 

Wilson G. Smith, composer and critic of Cleveland, 
Ohio, said: “You may well be proud of your voice and 
what you have done with it.” 

* + * 

Vusical Monitor: “She possesses and gives to the 
world just what the public is yearning for, a good 
song, sung in English by a good voice that can 
enunciate,” 

* * * 

Musical America: “A voice of unusual richness, as 
well as a personality which are at once charming and 
attractive,” 

* * * 

Musical Courier; “A voice of mellow richness and 

an artistry unige and remarkable.” 
* 

The Augusta (Ga.) Herald: “Miss Masters has a 
beautiful, rich, warm contralto voice and delightful 
personality, Her singing gave unqualified pleasure.” 

¢ -¢ % 


rhe Philadelphia /nquirer; “She is the possessor of 
an exceptionally beautiful contralto voice, admirable 
in its quality, ample in volume and singularly sympa 
thetic in its appeal,” ; 
a 
The Piedmont, Greenville, S. C.: “Miss Masters de 
lighted the audience with her every number. A lovely 
young woman with a personality at once charming, 
the singer has a voice rich in its contralto sweetness 
She is a most gifted vocalist Her rich contralto 
went right to the hearts of her audience. All music 
lovers would be delighted with Miss Masters’ singing 
and charmed by her attractive personality.” 
S$ a°@ 


rhe Philadelphia Record: “An unusual contralto 
voice 4 
. * * 
_ The Washington Post: “Miss Masters’ voice is par 
ticularly mellow, even and sweet throughout.” 
** * 


The Evening Star, Washington: “A golden con 
tralto voice . . her work was marked by sym 
pathetic interpretations.” 
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The Atlanta Constitution: “Miss Masters has youth 
and beauty to accentuate the impression made by her 
voice, a contralto of even excellence throughout.” 
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The Atlanta Journal: “Her voice is a rich, full con- 

tralto and her enunciation so perfect that her slightest 

phrasing could be heard in the rear of the auditorium.” 
* * 


The Rome Tribune-Herald: “Miss Masters’ voice 
is like the tones of a great organ, her enunciation 
perfect.” 

ee ie 

The Greenville News: “All were delighted with the 
beauty and volume of her voice, and her sure and 
delicate interpretations.” 

+ * 

The Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph: “Miss Masters 
has not been overrated. Her voice is full, rich, warm 
and sweet. Her every word can be distinctly under 
stood.” * * * 


Scranton (Pa.) Republican: “A sweet and pure 
voice, now deep like a cello and now ringing like a 
silver bell, but always clear and never wavering, 
coupled with a lovely personality. We wish that Miss 
Masters would sing it all over again tonight. To hear 
her is to love Jessie Masters, the artist and Jessie 
Masters, the girl.” 

* * 

Sunbury (Pa.) /tem: “Miss Masters sang her way 
into hearts and memories, she unquestionably made 
good the claims of vocal perfection and other extrava- 
gant expressions that were given publicity in announc- 
ing her coming. Every word of her songs could be 
so easily caught that each selection became a finished 
story, told in the simplest of manners.” 

* * * 


Olean (N. Y.) Times: “She sang with a depth of 
feeling and expression seldom achieved by a concert 
singer.” oe 

Warren (Ohio) Chronicle: “It was Warren’s first 
opportunity to hear Miss Masters, and those who 
listened agreed that she has come close to the goal of 
perfected art. Apart from the fact that she possesses 
a contralto voice of rare sweetness, full and resonant 
in the lower and clear and full in the upper tones, she 
possesses intellectuality of a high order, the power to 
express, and a personality that is attractively whole- 
some. Come again, Miss Masters, and bring us more 
of your art.” * ¢ & 

Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch: “She has a mes- 
sage to give and she gives it, a most attractive per- 
sonality and an ability to reach the individual and hold 
her audience.” 
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THE FIRST CONCERT 

January 27, 1921 
“IF SHE SUCCEEDS IN HER 
JOURNEY THROUGH THE SO. 
NATAS OF BEETHOVEN AS 
WELL AS SHE STARTED, HER 
PROGRESS WILL BE A TRI.- 
UMPH.” 


Concludes Series of Eight Concerts 
At Which She Played Beethoven’s 
Thirty-Two Sonatas in New York 


THE FOURTH CONCERT 

February 25, 1921 
“THE UNDERTAKING WHICH 
MME. SAMAROFF IMPOSED 
UPON HERSELF IN THIS SE. 
RIES OF RECITALS WAS FOR. 
MIDABLE, AND AROUSED 
QUESTIONS AS TO ITS RECEP. 
TION BY THE PUBLIC. THE 
OUTCOME HAS BEEN FELICI.- 
TOUS.” 


OTHER COMMENTS: 


g “om ns WILLIAM J. HENDERSON says of 


THE LAST CONCERT 

April 15, 1921 
“IT IS NOT GOING TOO FAR 
TO SAY THAT IN THE 
COURSE OF THE ENTIRE SE. 
RIES SHE DID NOT REACH A 
HIGHER LEVEL THAN THAT 
ATTAINED IN THE SLOW 
MOVEMENT BEFORE MEN. 
TIONED (THE ADAGIO. OF 
OPUS 106). 





NEW YORK AMERICAN: 

“The pianist exhibited a command of technic that few of 
her sex can equal. There was scarcely a passage in any of the 
selections presented that did not exemplify a high standard in 
the exposition of Beethoven’s noble measures.” 

NEW YORK HERALD: 

“No other pianist now before the public has made more 
continuous and significant progress than Mme. Samaroff, 
who, beginning with some evidence of a wholly undisciplined 
talent, HAS REACHED A POSITION OF GENUINE 
MASTERY. Her playing yesterday was most ad- 
mirable in its clarity, its nice adjustment of details to clearly 
formed and convincing artistic purpose, and its sheer beauty 
of tone and technic. If she succeeds in her journey through 
the Sonatas of Beethoven as well as she started, her progress 


will be a triumph.” 


EVENING MAIL: 

“There were five Beethoven Sonatas on Olga Samaroff’s 
program at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon played with the 
limpid beauty of outline which this pianist understands so 
thoroughly.” 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“Mme. Samaroff’s playing has greatly improved in the last 
few years. She has taken on the stature of a mistress of her 
art, not merely in greater technical security, but in DEPTH 
OF UNDERSTANDING, IN A HIGHER POWER OF 
EXPRESSION, in the musical qualities of her tone and 
phrasing. The program included the first four Sonatas. Her 
performance of them was in many respects beautiful in the 
clarity, directness and simplicity with which she played this 
music, in itself, clear, direct and simple; in the warmth of ex- 
pression she put intothem. THEY HAD A TRUE RING 
OF BEETHOVEN.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 

“The undertaking which Mme. Samaroff imposed upon 
herself in this series of recitals was formidable, and aroused 
questions as to its reception by the public. The outcome has 
been felicitous. The pianist has thus far discharged her 
duties with FINE ARTISTIC DEVOTION AND IN- 
SIGHT, while the audiences have been sufficiently large to 
evidence a wide interest among teachers, students and serious 
music lovers.” 


EVENING POST: 

“The three-movement Sonata that Beethoven dedicated to 
Count Waldstein is considerably the most brilliant the com 
poser ever wrote, and Mme. Samaroff played it yesterday in 
Aeolian Hall with all the radiance Beethoven intended.” 


TRIBUNE: 

“Mme. Samaroff approached her task ina reverential man- 
ner, and was heard by a large audience in full sympathy with 
her mood. Five Sonatas made up her program. Her play- 
ing was marked by high artistic purpose, and maintained 
unflagging interest throughout the afternoon.” 


NEW YORK SUN: 

“Undaunted by such a varied and arduous task, Mme. 
Samaroff succeeded in convincing her audience that if Bee- 
thoven is always Beethoven he still can spin a thousand 
changing tales.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
“Mme. Samaroff played each Sonata with rare skill and 
understanding.” 


MME. SAMAROFF’S TOUR OF 1921-1922 


NOW BOOKING ALREADY CONTAINS REENGAGEMENTS IN NEARLY 
EVERY CITY WHERE SHE APPEARED DURING THE PAST SEASON 


For Remaining Dates Apply to 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MADAME SAMAROFF IS THE FIRST 
FAMOUS WOMAN PIANIST TO MAKE 
VICTOR RECORDS 
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“Hamlet” will have to 
Thinking Song.” 


The “Drinking Song” in 


be changed now to “The 


Gentle is singing the leading role in a stock 
in Oakland, Cal. 


Alice 
production of a musical comedy 
. 
There are more than 3,000,000 idle in this coun- 
that take in the composers of 
\merican grand operas, 


try, and does not 
successful 


. 


This is the season, in France and America and 
other allied countries, for all-Wagner programs, by 
which our symphony orchestras make up a part of 
our deficit, Another way of making Germany pay 
her indemnity ! 


“Reflections Upon the Season of Opera Just Con- 


cluded,” are headlines in the New York Tribune last 
Sunday. The reflections concern themselves chiefly 
with the sums of money gathered in by the Metro- 
politan and lost by the symphony orchestras. It 
is gossipy reading, but what has it to do with music ? 


Dallas, Tex., is having a music week this week 
and expects many out-of-towners to be present. 
Reduced rail fare is offered, and as Dallas has for 
its slogan “The Center of a Million Satisfied Cus- 
tomers,” a big crowd is to be expected. The music 
festival is being promoted by the Dallas Municipal 
Music Commission in honor of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the Texas Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation and the Texas Music Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. The Southwest is certainly wide awake. 
The East had better be looking out or the West and 
Southwest will soon be teaching it how to do things. 


There is and has been much talk about Russian 
Ballets and Swedish Ballets and other foreign bal- 
lets. The fact should not be overlooked, however, 
that there has been a steady effort made in New 
York to build up an American Ballet. The scene 
of the effort is the Neighborhood Playhouse, where 
there is a troup of young Americans dancing under 
the leadership of Irene Lewisohn. Their record 
is an honorable one, beginning in 1916 with 
“Petrouchka” and continuing with “The Kairn of 
Koridwen,” written especially for the Playhouse by 
the late Charles T. Griffes, “Le Boite aux Jou-Jou” 
(Debussy), “Ma Mere l’'Oye” (Ravel), and “La 
Boutique Fantasque” ( Rossini). Next week they 
are to offer a novelty, “The Royal Fandango,” a 
seventeenth century Spanish ballet, with scenario 
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and music by a young Spaniard, Gustavo Morales, 
who lives in New York. The productions have 
been consistently kept on a high artistic plane and 


the efforts of the young American troup are well’ 


worth encouragement. 
-_ —@ — 


Although it is a quarter of a century since Richard 
Strauss began to make a real stir in the musical 
world with the symphonic poems that were then 
so surprisingly new, he has remained perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure of all ever since. The news 
that he is coming to this country next fall for a 
three months’ tour as orchestra conductor and par- 
ticipant in “Strauss Evenings,” when programs of 
his songs will be given, is one of the most important 
and interesting announcements for the coming 


season, 


- —~e- — 


John McGhie is gone, called away before his time 
on his fifty-second birthday, a victim of pneumonia. 
He and light opera were synonymous in this coun- 
try, where he had lived for twenty-seven years, 
conducting in that time over five hundred different 
comic operas and musical comedies. Who had his 
deft touch in Gilbert and Sullivan? Not only was 
a splendid conductor, musician and composer of 
talent taken away from us, but also a fine man, a 
loyal hearted friend, always with a hearty and 
pleasant word for his tremendous circle of friends 

for who in the profession did not know John 
McGhie? *He will be missed as few have had the 
luck to be. 

-——-©— -— 


Henry W. Savage finds himself confronted with 
a peculiar situation. He is seeking singers—both 
for solo roles and chorus—for his revival of “The 
Merry Widow,” singers that can really sing Lehar’s 
delightful music. His musical director has heard 
several hundred applicants and found less than a 
dozen who have good voices and the requisite singing 
ability. It seems as if Colonel Savage’s standard 
must be very, very high, indeed. How about it, 
boys and girls? Are there no good singers with 
fresh, young voices among you, looking for an all- 
season job next winter? Now is the opportunity. 
And think of the reflection upon America, and par- 
ticularly upon New York, that his failure to find 
the proper material implies! 


The directors of the New York Oratorio Society 
showed their good sense in electing Albert Stoessel 
to succeed Walter Damrosch as conductor of the 
society. Stoessel, hitherto best known as a violinist, 
is only twenty-seven years old, but as head of the 
A. E. F. Bandmasters’ School in France in 1918-19 
he proved his ability as an executive and his talent 
as a conductor, When he returned home Walter 
Damrosch, who was instrumental founding the 
school in France, took him for chief assistant con- 
ductor of the Oratorio and for the last two seasons 
it is really Stoessel who has done the hard work of 
preparing the Oratorio chorus for the spring festi- 
vals which Mr. Damrosch has conducted. Stoessel 
is also a composer of no mean ability. Election to 
the conductorship of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety at his age is a signal (and well deserved) 
honor for Mr. Stoessel. Perhaps his youthful 
energy will shake up some of the old, dry bones of 
Oratorio tradition, much to its advantage; certainly 
the fine performance of Verdi’s Requiem given at 
the recent festival under his direction seemed to 
promise as much. 

© 

The difference between the Favorita Grand Opera 
Company, which is finishing a short season at the 
Manhattan this week, and some other Italian opera 
companies with New York for their home, is that 
the Favorita really gave the advertised perform- 
ances, with the advertised artists on the advertised 
days, which is a record that the managers may well 
be proud of. (A. S. please write.) Pitts Sanborn 
would employ his favorite adjective, “Italianate,” 
to describe the performances. It is an all-Italian 
audience that witnesses them, with all-Italian en- 
thusiasm, and the consequence is that while—as one 
must expect from an organization assembled from 
heterogeneous elements and scantily drilled—there 
are various little divergences from the true course 
of opera, there is an air of genuineness and authen- 
ticity about the performances that is often missing 
at more expensive houses. The most convincing 
performance of “Il Trovatore” we ever witnessed 
was at a little theater in Rome where the best seats 
cost eighty cents. It is generally forgotten that 
Verdi wrote his “Il Trovatore,” which dates from 
1853;-with the stage of his day in mind, and he 
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would be astounded and dismayed to see it decked 
out as it sometimes is today. It is only when given 
with an approximation to the conditions he had in 
mind that one appreciates how much real red blood 
and stirring drama there is in its measures. 

—- ey --- 


If the direction of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music is really seriqus in applying the rule “No 
Jews need apply” to candidates who wish to go 
abroad for instruction, it might be well to begin by 
purifying its own list of officers. And then, of 
course, Professor Isidor Philipp will have to with- 
draw from the faculty, even though he is perhaps 
the leading authority on piano pedagogics today. 

—_—_-@ ---—-- 


Los Angeles “gasped in sheer amazement” at 
Schénberg’s “Three Piano Pieces” which Richard 
Buhlig had the courage to put on his program at 
a recent recital. And in Germany Schdénberg is 
gasping in sheer amazement at the enormous popu- 
lar success of his “Gurrelieder,” a youthful work 
which he repudiates and scorns, while no doubt 
collecting royalties from its performance and sale. 

—_—_~-— _— 
SYMPHONY TROUBLES 

New York is not the only city where there is 
considerable friction between the directors of sym- 
phony orchestras and the musicians, owing to the 
demands of the latter. Minneapolis, in particular, 
is having a controversy. It seems that the Park 
Commissioners there had engaged the Minneapolis 
Orchestra (a union organization) to play in a park 
this coming summer, and had also engaged a non- 
union band to play in other parks; the local musi- 
cians’ union referred the matter to President Weber 
of the American Federation of Musicians, who 
refused permission to the orchestra to accept the 
engagement. Now the directors of the orchestra, 
disgusted with this interference in a local matter, 
have delivered an ultimatum threatening the dis- 
bandment of the orchestra, which has been in exist- 
ence for eighteen years, unless this refusal is with- 
drawn and certain other concessions granted. Elbert 
L. Carpenter, president of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tral Association, has put the matter squarely before 
the public in a long open letter published in the 
Minneapolis papers last Friday. It is interesting 
to compare this letter with the speech made last 
Monday by President Flagler of the New York 
Symphony, an extract from which appears on page 
five of this issue. The principal demands made in 
Mr. Carpenter’s letter are the right to contract for 
orchestra concerts at any time or place that the 
management decides upon; the right to set the scale 
of wages for the musicians by collective bargaining 
with the individuals, and a third concession which 
has to do with wages upon the annual spring tour. 
It is most sincerely to be hoped that some arrange- 
ment will be made in Minneapolis. The orchestra 
there, like all large orchestras, always ends its season 
with a good-sized deficit which is met by the public- 
spirited gentlemen who make up the Minneapolis 
Orchestra Association, One can hardly blame them 
if, feeling that they are being unreasonably treated 
by the union, they are ready to disband an organiza- 
tion in which they have always taken so much pride 
and which is so distinct a credit to the city of 
Minneapolis. 


— ~@—- - —~ 


THE P. S. SUMMER NORMAL 

On another page of this issue, the Art Publication 
Society, which publishes the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, makes its annual announcement of 
the Progressive Series Normal Courses. Last year 
over a thousand teachers were enrolled in the vari- 
ous normal courses which the society annually con- 
ducts, and this year the attendance promises to be 
even larger. It was a far-sighted policy on the 
part of the directors of the A. P. S. to offer these 
courses free of charge to teachers who have been 
passed by its Examining Board, and still more far- 
sighted was it to throw open one-half of the courses 
to all serious piano teachers and students, whether 
or not they use the Progressive Series. The merits 
of the Progressive Series have been touched upon 
many times in these columns; it is its own best 
advertisement, and the publishers are wise indeed 
to afford all interested an opportunity to know it. 
Its adoption for use, or the granting of credits to 
those who pass its examination, on the part of about 
2,000 schools (music and public ), colleges and uni- 
versities, testifies to its qualities. It constitutes a 
most important step toward the standardization of 
music teaching and the consequent adoption of 
mus‘c as a part of the regular public school curri- 
culum, with the granting of credits as a reward for 
good work done, just as in any othér subject. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





The Inside of the Orchestra 


An orchestral manager was telling some Beaux 
Arts listeners recently how difficult it is to set up 
the personnel of a large modern symphonic organ- 
ization. “If you find a first-class player,” he said, 
“he usually has an exaggerated sense of his financial 
value to his employers. Furthermore, if you grant 
him the fee he asks, he at once imagines that you 
cannot do without him, and he acts with correspond- 
ing independence and even impudence. The aver- 
age competent man frequently is what we term an 
‘orchestral Bolshevik,’ that is, dissatisfied, and 
clined to make his colleagues dissatisfied. He incites 
lack of discipline, aggressiveness, disparagement of 
the conductor, complaints about rehearsals, pay, 
traveling accommodations, etc. The fellow who is 
patient, polite, and minds his own business, only too 
often is of inferior musical ability. Then there is 
the good player whose head is swelled with offers 
from other orchestras. Also, we are confronted 
with chaps who drink, or who are lazy, unpunctual, 
mischievous, mechanical, arbitrary, etc. In short, 
it is an inhumanly difficult matter to assemble a 
first-class orchestra nowadays, and almost an im- 
possible one to hold it together harmoniously and 
peacefully.” 

The Finckian Filosofy 

Henry T. Finck publishes to the world that when 
we are not editing the MusicaL Courter we are 
attending “Parsifal” performances or practising 
upon the ukulele. At least, we do not go to the 
recitals of debutants and listen to the whole pro- 
gram, as Finck very frequently does. He is not 
a great critic, or he would stay away from the 
concerts of any performer who does not get a 
minimum of $1,000 per appearance, and he would 
scold beginners for appearing publicly before they 
have become favorites with the public and at the 
box office. Finck merely is a man of open heart 
and open mind, with humanitarian instincts and a 
taste for searching out everything musically good, 
no matter whence it comes or where it is going. 
No wonder the Evening Post has kept him for only 
thirty-five years or so; they are likely to dismiss 
him at any moment. 


The Critical Banderillos 


With bated breath we reprint the attached from 
the Boston Transcript, and we dare not comment 
upon it. Perhaps Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, presi- 
dent of the Anti-Beethoven Association, will take 
the floor. At any rate, here is the shocking exhibit : 

One of the least understandable assertions of musical 
tradition is that of the eloquence and validity of Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasia, although the fugue which companions 
it is unquestionably one of his finest. Considered dispas- 
sionately, it seems a formless, sprawling thing, a medley 
of unbeautiful scale passages and declamatory “recita- 
tives”; while its vaunted “chromaticism” consists almost 
wholly of chords of the diminished seventh. Here and 
there is a flash of eloquence, of dramatic force, but wherein 
lies the musical value of the piece as a whole? And though 
it is easy to realize the tremendous impression which 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata” must have made on a 
generation brought up on the music of Haydn and Mozart, 
has it the same significance for us of today? Here, indeed, 
is a conspicuous instance of Beethoven’s unsuccessful en- 
deavor to express, in a musical idiom inherently unsuited 
to them, violent and heart shaking emotions. Perhaps 
there are some for whom the music is still eloquent, truly 
“impassioned,” but for others it must seem but an imper- 
fect realization of the composer’s intention—a futile 
striving. 

The Transcript is an incorrigible newspaper, and 
its music editor, H. T. Parker, is worse. He 
actually demands that virtuosos give us surcease 
from piano and violin concertos by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Wie- 
niawski, and the other patriarchs, and play works 
in that form by Elgar, Weingartner, Delius, Sibe- 
lius, Moore, Carpenter, Palmgren, Scott, and other 
“still living” composers, Mr. Parker does not seem 
to understand that the worst crime a composer can 
commit is to be among the living. 


Variationettes 
Viva, the eleven-year-old music critic of Holly- 
wood, Cal., reports to us about a local concert: 


“There was a musical party at the hotel here today, 
and a singer was engaged to entertain the company. 
I sat very near him while he was singing, so of 
course I could judge it very well. The truth is 
that he tried his best to sing, but did not succeed 
very well. He evidently thought he got on yery 
well, but I didn’t agree with him; and from/the 


expressions on the listeners’ faces I don’t think 
they thought so, either. Of course, poor fellow, he 
tried his best, as I said before. [Even in the jolliest 
songs he looked as solemn as an owl. He sang one 
song called ‘I Know a Paradise,’ which he described 
very eloquently. I would like to know why, if he 
likes it so much, he did not go back there before 
he gave this recital.” 
2 FF 

There is no end to the making of poems person- 
ally eulogizing celebrities of the violin, the piano, 
and the larynx. Not often, however, are the 
poetizers able to draw an illustrative portrait to 
accompany their word pictures. The exception is 
Merle Armitage, who sends us the sketch of Mary 





Garden which appears on this page, and offers also 
the dedicatory lines reproduced herewith: 


MARY 
An Illustrated Poem by 


Mary Garden tells us 
That she loves every one 
Of the singers in her opera 
And that it’s lots of fun 
To tour this great big country 
And watch the crowds that come 
To see them give Grand Opera 
And hear the arias sung 


Merle 


Armitage 


Mary knows her business, 
She knows just what to do 
When tenors want a higher fee, 
When artists fuss and stew. 
Then her Mary Garden perfume 
And her Mary Garden salve 
Save the day for Mary 
What more soothing would you have? 


She does a tour for Wagner, 
And breaks the records, too, 
For Mary never is at loss 
To know just what to do. 
She recommends pianos, 
For her they name home brew; 
When you beat Mary Garden 


You'll have to go some, too! 


A great artist is our Mary, 
A greater woman still, 
A manager, a singer, 
A lady, if you will, 
Who always has a message, 
And grace, and charm, and thrill 
There’s just one Mary Garden 
Her place no one can fill. 


R2eRre 


Strauss is to come here next season for a concert 
tour. It should be remembered that the only war 
he ever engaged in was with the critics (who gassed 
him unmercifully), and the only persons he ever 
killed were characters in his operas. 

eRe 

From Germaine Schnitzer comes a Vienna post- 
card with the welcome news that the popular pianist 
s “having a bully time and collecting most of the 
Kronen which are left in Austria-Hungary-Jugo- 
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She is in Paris at 
successful raid on 


slavia-Czecho-Slovakia, etc.” 
present, making a similar and 
the nimble franc. 
nr, 

For the information of concert-givers: 
ate declares us at peace with Germany, 
includes Wagner, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Strauss, etc. 


The Sen- 
and that 
Weber, 


ner e 
Locher is the author of a new “Dictionary of 
the Organ,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. We 
are certain that Mr. Locher has overlooked these 


definitions : 


Sunday—A day of toil. 
Prayers—Pauses in the music. 
Money— About $17. 


Lady to be careful of. 
Contralto—(See Soprano. ) 
Motor Car—What the congregation rides in. 
Sin—The organist’s salary. 
nRre*e 
New 


Soprano 


The attached was in the York Tribune of 
recent date: 

Kussewitzky, who died of starvation in Russia, and later 
was murdered by the Bolsheviki, conducted several concerts 
recently in London with great success.—Boston Herald 

What do you make of this, Commissioner? 

We are glad that the Herald likes the 
paragraph about Kussewitzky. It appeared orig- 
inally in this column. 


Joston 


mR 
J. P. F. again: “Often, after a.tenor has sung 
‘Celeste Aida,’ 1 take a good, long look at the lady 


in question. Sometimes it is to think, and think, 
and think, about that celestial stuff.” 
an nd 
Seen cynically in tront of our Thurs- 
day noon: A woman shaking a collection box in the 
faces of the passersby and pleading, ‘Save the 
Babies,” and a few feet away a young man holding 
aloft some papers and shouting, “Buy a copy of the 
Birth Control Review.” 
nem ee 
Maude V. P. Hazelton, of 
belatedly, alas, and yet never too late 


offices last 


Kansas City, writes 


that “sweet 


are the uses of advertisement.” 
znPre 
Pitts Sanborn, music estimator and essayist of 
the New York Globe, takes the palm. Or, rather, 
he is to receive it. The rumor is rife that the 


French Government intends to make Pitts an Officer 
of the Academy, a title which permits the holder to 
wear a decoration consisting of two palms (crossed ), 
a ribbon, a button, and a smile of satisfaction at the 


envy of his less fortunate colleagues. 


re Fr FP 
Arthur Hackett ran across the attached recently 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
THE FATAL CONCERT 


Says the Youngstown Vindicator, speaking of a Singers’ 
Club American Legion benefit concert: 

“The public will not only have an evening of rare delight 
y attending, but will be aiding the American Legion to 
honor the men who sacrificed their lives by attendance at 
this concert.” 


yp Fr FR 
From “Sporticus” 


The girl I like is Pepita Maduro, 
She never tries to sing coloraturo., 
| a A 
The girl we like is Rosalind Small, 
She never tries to sing at all, 
> Fr FF 


Leopold Lichtenberg, breakfasting lavishly at the 
C. & L., held forth about the typically American 
trait of exploiting every profitable enterprise to its 
utmost financial possibilities. “Take the pork pack 
ing industry of Chicago as an example,” 
Leopold. “Every atom of the pig is used for 
products, except his last squeal.” The coffee 
drinker who was listening remarked concurrently : 
“VYes—and I have heard that in the violin 
playing of ,” but the doesn’t matter. 

nn nA 
asks the Sunday Times: “Can 
give the correct wording and the author of the 
phrase, ‘There is a little theater under every 
hat’?” It is a fetching idea. 
| nn nA 

The thought obtrudes, however, that 

men it might be “Ziegfeld’s Follies.” 
| nn A A 

Nilly—“Would you like 
tone exhibition ?” 

Willy (grumbling )—‘'l 
musical season is over.” 


said 


side 


even 
name 
Someone anyone 


man’s 


with some 


to take me to the half- 


thought you said the 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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JAZZ MUSIC 


A correspondent writes: “Would you kindly give 
me any information you may have, or indicate where 
| may obtain it, concerning the subject of ‘Jazz 
Music’? I should appreciate it especially if you 
could tell me the origin of it, as well as your opinion 
as to the effect it will tend to produce. Is it an 
aftermath of the war, or is it a reversion to primi- 
tive instinctive dispositions that have their origin in 
anthropological grounds? Do you consider its in 
fluence serious ?” 

‘“lazz Music”! 
now, chiefly because a lot of 
result with cause and blame dear old “Jazz” for 
the present dance craze, the new and objectional 
steps, the cheek-to-cheek and jowl-to-jowl hug, and 
even the style of dresses that our present-day girls 
are wearing, just as if hundred 
years ago were not a hundred times more objection- 
able in spite of hoop skirts, and just as if the morals 
if a hundred years ago were not also a hundred 
times worse than the morals of today, To those 
who are interested in these subjects, books on the 


Well, it is much talked of just 
reformers contuse 


the dresses of a 


evolution of morals, of dress and of customs are 
These things, in spite of the afore- 
reformers and their ignorant and_ baseless 
tirades, have nothing whatever to do with music, 
and a discussion of them would be out of place here. 
rhis seems to answer our correspondent’s last 
question. “Do you consider its influence serious ?” 
Certainly not! Its influence is and will be ho more 
and no less than the influence of all popular music 
as serious on the contrary as most forms of amuse- 
ment. It certainly injures those who overdo it, 
simply by causing them to waste their time. If 
people dance while they ought either to be sleeping 
as many, no doubt, do—they will do 
themselves an injury. But they would find reasons 
for not sleeping or working, anyway. If the dance 
hall were not the attraction, some other form of 
amusement would be. But to the average individual 
“jazz” music is, like any other form of music, 
popular or otherwise, merely a pleasure, and a par- 
ticularly harmless form of pleasure, as all music is. 
As a matter of actual fact, the only known cases 
of nervous diseases caused by music have resulted 
from excessive indulgence in music of a_ highly 
emotional character, such as that of the moderns 
from Wagner downward. ‘There are several well- 
established cases of musicians who indulged in this 
sort of thing to such an extent that they were finally 
reduced to a state of nerves which made it dangerous 
for them ever to hear a single note of Wagner or 
his successors, One French composer is said to 
have been ordered by his physician never again to 
hear a Wagner opera. But the reason of such cases 
is not the music itself, but a certain inherent weak- 
ness in the individual which caused him to be subject 
to such influences. We do not notice that conduc- 
tors or performers of the highly emotional modern 
works suffer from them either in mind or body. 

Nor is it possible that any healthy, normal person 
should so suffer from “jazz” music, or, actually, 
from any other form or kind of music. To the 
average listener “jazz” music, if it is good “jazz,” 
is a joke, and that is actually where it started. It 
had its origin in the “Hick Band” of the circus and 
in our theaters. Those who can remember back 
thirty or forty years can perfectly recall the begin- 
nings of it. There was a farce, for instance, playing 
in a Philadelphia theater ’way back in ’85 or ’87. 
It was a good old American, country, Down East 
farce, after the Old Homestead pattern, only with 
more vaudeville in it—male quartets, buck-and-wing 
dances, fiddlers on the stage, and all the rest of 
the local color business. There was also, of course, 
an orchestra in the pit. And in that orchestra was 
a bassoon player, a heavyweight, good-humored, 
hefore-the-war German, He was a humorist—also 
one of the best bassoon players Philadelphia ever 
had—and he performed all sorts of stunts and tricks 
on his bassoon that were as amazing as technical 
feats as they were amusing to listen to. His influ- 
ence led the men of the orchestra, during the per- 
formance of this farce, to provide themselves with 
badly broken instruments of all kinds and perform 
what would today be recognized as “jazz” music, 
although it lacked the syncopation of ragtime, which 
is, however, quite another matter. 

The origin of “jazz” lay in experiments of that 
sort, and in the gradual introduction of mutes for 
brass instruments, introduced by composers of 
symphonic music. In the old days a hat hung over 
the bell of the cornet was all the mute that was 
ever used. Only after Wagner and Strauss and 
other moderns came into fashion did all of the brass 
instruments get mutes and take them from the 
symphony hall to the dance hall. Also the persistent 
advertising of the saxophone, and its use on the 


rec ommended, 
aid 


or wor king 
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vaudeville stage, brought this instrument, now im- 
portant in “jazz” bands, to the attention of clarinet 
players as a useful change-off and a means of 
adding to their desirability and therefore to their 
incomes, 

That was after the days of ragtime. Ragtime 
began about '95 or '96 with the composition by a 
negro vaudeville musician and composer of a song 
called “All Coons Look Alike to Me.” That was 
the actual beginning of it, and the crowd of imitators 
who invariably flock after any popular success soon 
found that any tune in any ordinary rhythm, whether 
waltz or march or two-step, could be ragged, at 
least on the piano. For a long time publishers had 
difficulty finding arrangers who could properly rag 
the orchestration of these pieces. For some reason 
not clearly understood even now, the rag effect 
seemed to be lost on the orchestra, and even today 
that is to some extent true unless the orchestra is 
supported by a piano. 

The strong and humorous rhythm of ragtime 
expressed to the American public some element in 
its own make-up, and became, therefore, quickly 
popular and surprisingly lasting. The truth is that 
it hears a very close relationship with the basis of 
the American character—strong, yet humorous; 
vigorous, yet romantic; a certain touch of Oriental 
fatality, smiling in danger, making little of big 
troubles, never weeping and sobbing as do emotional 
Europeans, the nature of the true pioneer. And 
the comics in our newspapers, the stories in our 
magazines, our popular plays and movie shows, 
are all of the same type. There is the ragtime or 
“jazz” spirit in all of them, the spirit that finds 
humor in exaggeration, 

It is true of “jazz” music that the worse it is 
the better it is. The musicians who imagine they 
can make it express “African sex rhythms,” as one 
utterly uninformed and casual observer has called 
it, always fail. Those who make it frankly comic 
always succeed. Slides on the trombone, cat calls 
on the clarinets, muted trombone and trumpet effects, 
all sorts of quarter tone dissonances, melody played 
on an ordinary funnel, traps of various comic 
varieties played by the drum and trap man—these 
are the true elements of jazz—and they are purely 
and simply humorous and as harmless as are all 
humorous things. 

As for “jazz” being the aftermath of the war, 
as our correspondent suggests, that can hardly be 
in view of the fact that “jazz” was with us before 
the war. Of course we all know that the dance 
craze increased during the war—especially the tea 
dance or dinner dance. The freedom of our boys 
from office hours and their natural desire to see as 
much fun as they could while they had the chance, 
as well as the desire of their friends to entertain 
them, accounts for this. And could anything be 
more natural or more harmless ? 

May it be “a reversion to primitive instinctive 
dispositions that have their origin in anthropological 
grounds?” Well, what that means is not quite clear 
unless it refers to the African sex rhythms already 
indicated. But man is made up of a vast number 
of complexes, and there is really no such thing as 
reversion except in rare cases of atavistic disorders 
which must be classed under the heading of disease. 
Man does not revert, although sometimes he loses 
his habitual self-suppression. Certainly in matters 
of art he cannot go back to any earlier habit, for 
there was no art in the past, and the idea that our 
ancestors, or even the early negro races, had any 
such complex rhythms as those found in our modern 
rag and “jazz” music is absurd on the face of it. 
There were people years ago who compared rag- 
time with Hungarian syncopated music, but although 
both are syncopated they are as essentially different 
as the odor of the rose is different from the odor 
of the violet. It is a difference in both cases which 
cannot yet be reduced to a mathematical formula 
but must rather be felt. Compare the Dvorak 
negro music with real American imitations of that 
imaginary negro music from which it is erroneously 
supposed to be derived, and you will see how great 
the difference really is. 

The simplest way to sweep away the cobwebs of 
misconception from this whole business is to think 
back to the old days of negro minstrels when Foster 
and others were composing the first negro music 
that this country ever had. That music was just 
as near an imitation of the singing of the negro 
slaves as the composers could make it. And it 
shows not the slightest vestige either of syncopated 
rhythms, ragtime or “jazz.” The only slight ques- 
tion of syncopation that arose in it was the shorten- 
ing of the short syllables as they are pronounced in 
English—as, for instance, the first syllable of 
“river” in “Way down upon the Swanee river.” 
But that is found not only in nearly all English 
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popular music but in Scotch and Irish as well. And 
it does not give in the very smallest degree the 
impression of rag or “jazz.” 

Also, if you will examine some of the popular 
‘*jazz” music of the day you will find that it is not 
in the least syncopated—yet it is modern, yet it is 
up to date, yet it is “jazz,” and yet, also, it would 
be classed by the average listener under the head 
of ragtime. This is curious, almost incomprehen- 
sible, but true, and seems to indicate that ragtime 
is a sort of “feeling” in the music which makes it 
recognizable to us, just as we recognize the idiom 
of Wagner or Beethoven or Tschaikowsky, although 
it would be almost impossible to point out the actual 
difference in their styles. 

It is amazing what an excitement has been stirred 
up about such insignificant and uninteresting things 
as ragtime and “jazz.” The idea that these things 
could ever either be harmful or could be the foun- 
dation of American music is too foolish for words. 
One might just as well suppose that the popular 
newspaper comics could be the foundation of 
American painting, or that the stories in our popular 
American magazines could be the foundation of 
American literature. These things are all American, 
all expressions of Americanism (even when they 
are the work of foreigners). They could not be 
as popular as they are if they were not. The enjoy- 
ment of a work of art, of a book, a painting, or 
a piece of music, is a form of self-expression, and 
we accept most readily that which most fully 
expresses our own feeling. The lover reads poems 
of love, the would-be adventurer reads tales’ of 
adventure, the good-humored American listens to 
ragtime and “jazz.” 

And that is the extent of the mystery. 

F,.P. 


° - 


COLOR IS OUT! 

From time to time the Musicat Courter has 
published articles on the relation of color and music, 
not because we personally believe that there is 
any particular relation, but because some other 
people seem to. Maud M. Miles, with her logical 
explanation and careful avoidance of hifalutin’ in 
the article published in this paper last fall, almost 
convinced us there might be some real relation 
between the two, especially as that article called 
forth so many protests from “high-brow” friends 
of color—it was too practical and sensible to suit 
them. Last week Mrs. Miles sent us a book—not 
her own—with a plea for us to enter the lists in 
favor of “sanity in the field of color.” We glanced 
the book through and are quite convinced that she 
is right in calling for sanity. Gazing upon the single 
illustration that the book contains—a golden circle 
with varicolored triangles within it, strongly mind- 
ful of the late lamented pousse café—we read the 
explanation beneath it: “In this Chart the Golden 
Circle represents Ether; the Violet space, Earth; 
the White Space, the Head of Man; Za, b and c 
corresponding respectively to his Right, his Spiritual 
and his left Eye; the Spiritual Eye being situated 
in the center of the Forehead. 1, 2 and 3 represent 
respectively the Physical, Mental and Spiritual Sys- 
tems with the Subdivisions of Sedative, Recupera- 
tive and Stimulant Colors.” (What worries us most 
is why Man’s Right and Spiritual Eyes begin with 
a capital, while his left must be content with lower 
case.) Right, oh, Mrs. Miles! Sanity is the word. 
And our contribution to the establishment of sanity 
will be a positive refusal ever to print anything more 
about color, music, and their relations—distant, in- 
timate, proper or improper. 

rn ys 
A WRONG IMPRESSION 

The New York Times says in its headlines that 
the Metropolitan Opera receipts for the season were 
“reported to be between $2,500,000 and $2,750,000.” 
Who reported it? Our guess is that they were 
nearer $2,000,000 than either of the above figures. 
Even the latter figure represents $10,000 per per- 
formance. Business was good, to be sure—but was 
it as good as that? Exaggeration in this sort of 
thing is what leads to increased demands on the 
part of singers and players. Two millions and a 
half or three-quarters make a very pretty headline, 
but they are also likely to make trouble. 


te Sen 


FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS 

Copenhagen, at its Royal Opera, has been having 
the first Greenland opera on record. Dr. Norman 
Hansen wrote the book and M. Hakon Boerresen 
the music, which is based on ancient songs of 
Greenland. They say in Denmark, incidentally, 
that there will be opera at Covent Garden this 
summer after all, for the company from the Royal 
Opera is to go there to give several performances. 
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HOLY WEEK BRINGS SACRED MUSIC WAVE TO BERLIN 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Siegfried Wagner Reappeaee, Championed by Pan-Germans —Thirteen Year Old Russian Conductor Creates Sensation 


Berlin, April 1, 1921. —One thing is certain: war and revo- 
lution have not robbed the Germans of their religion. When 
the French did away with monarchy a hundred and thirty- 
odd years ago they erected altars to Reason. Here, on the 
other hand, people continue in large numbers to worship the 
“good old German God,” as the filled churches of Holy Week 
have once more proven. 

Everybody celebrated Holy Week—the churches, the 
opera, the concert-givers and goers (for slightly different 
reasons), as well as the we unmusical hoi-polloi, which 
drifted in great droves to the Grunewald to listen to the first 
song of the birds and feast*its eyes upon the young green, 
which broke forth as if by command on the sunniest, spring- 
iest Good Friday that one can imagine. These worshippers 
of nature, indeed, had the laugh on those who sat through 
a lengthy ‘ ‘Parsifal” at one of the two opera houses, or the 
Passions according to both 
apostles in the churches of 
the Protestant faith. 

We did not belong to the 
unfortunate ones, for, Good 
Friday being a legal holiday 
in Germany, we tried to live 
up to the law. (Music to us 
means work!) Concerning 
the Passions, however, be it 
recorded that the venerable 
Singakademie gave its one 
hundred and thirteenth un- 
abridged performance of the 
“St. Matthew Passion” at 
the Kaiser’s old Garrison 
Church; that the Menge- 
wein Oratorio Society gave 
the same composer’s “Pas- 
sion According to St. John” 
in the Bliithner Saal, and 
that the interesting old Pas- 
sion of Heinrich Schiitz was 
heard in the fashionable and 
somewhat Wilhelmian Ge- 
dachtniskirche (which an 
irreverent joker Aa dubbed 
the “Gottesdiele” 

And—lest the cates think 
that this was the full extent 
of the sacred music wave 
let us mention only the pro- 
duction of Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation” at the Theater des Westens, the various concerts of 
Berlin’s great Domchor (two on Good Friday alone), which 
still preserves its old perfection; and, last but not least, the 
final concert of the Hochschule chorus under Professor 
Ochs, at which five church cantatas of Bach were beauti- 
fully sung. ; 

There are plenty of people, obviously, who consider any 
kind of music sacred enough for Good Friday, for—despite 
the aforesaid fine weather—a goodly number of secular con- 
certs were sold out, matinees (literally), afternoons and 
evenings. Thus Leo Blech drew a very large portion of 
the church overflow to a noon orchestral concert in the big 
Marmorsaal, in which Wagner (the inevitable “Good Friday 
Spell”) and Strauss (“Tod and Verklarung”) had the lion's 
share. The rest of the secular worshippers '@ ard F riedrich 
Broderson sing Schubert’s long—perceptibly long—‘Winter- 
reise” cycle, with beautiful baritone but unexciting interpre 
tation, inthe Philharmonie. Male lieder singers must be rare 
in Germany if this sort of performance can draw a crowd! 


Turee Surets A Day. 


The Philharmonie held three audiences that day, at inter 
vals which did not even permit ventilation. In consequence 
the song recital of Mme. Onégin, which drew an immense 
crowd there in the evening, was held in an atmosphere suit 
able for a Turkish bath. One could never be sure whether 
the sighs which came from various parts of the hall were 
sighs of remorse (the program was most sanctimonious) or 
gasps of despair. One cannot say that Mme. Onégin, in her 
rather obvious interpretation of Brahms’ “Ernste Gesange,” 
catches the inner spirit of these deeply religious composi 
tions, although the sensuous (one might almost say sensual) 
beauty of her voice makes her admirers forget all else. 
Still, songs like Schubert’s “Dem Unendlichen” and “Die 
Allmacht” were invested with a glowing majesty that is 
almost unique. Extraordinary vocal luxuriance does not 
make for super-culture. Asking a forest to be a garden 
is probably asking too much. Mme. Onégin is the antithesis 
of Julia Culp. 

She is the antithesis, too, of another lieder singer whose 
glory is, unfortunately, on the wane. We speak of Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, of whose fourth Berlin recital we were able 
to catch a glimpse, so to speak. In that “glimpse’”—Mah 
ler’s “Hans und Grete” and some delicious bits of Wolf 
one grasped the whole charm and beauty of a vital and 
significant art, the art of song interpretation ig decla 
mation—at its best. Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner’s voice is, by the 
way, by no means passé, and her temperament is as youth 
ful as one could wish. For our part we prefer this to the 
efforts of most German lieder singers now in their prime. 

Hermann Jadlowker, whom stupid rumor had relegated 
to the vaudeville, has, on the contrary, developed in the sun 
shine of unabated popular favor into one of the most accom- 
plished recitalists now to be heard. Far from the coarsen- 
ing influence and the wear and tear of opera houses, he has 
cultivated a lyric style which is able to do justice to Bee 
thoven’s “An die ferne Geliebte,” but which, combined with 
his dramatic temperament, finds its most effective moments 
in Russian songs, such as Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade of 
Don Juan.” The magnificent glow of his voice at its best 
is still unmatched by any tenor that we have heard in 
Europe. At his last Berlin concert (on Maundy Thurs 
day) Jadlowker drew the usual crowd and sent them into 
the seventh heaven of opera fans with encores from “Tosca” 
and “Manon.” 


SreGFRIED WAGNER FAMILY CONCERT. 


The outstanding event of the period of which this is a re- 
view was undoubtedly the appearance here of Siegfried 













































Wagner, for the first time since the war, in the dual role 
of conductor and composer, At any rate it was regarded as 
such, for Berlin’s biggest hall on this night held a crowd 
that surpassed all the others in size, and that sweltered with 
patience which betokened a premeditated intention to “hold 
through” at any cost. It was not the usual concert audi- 
ence, and its sentiments, expressed in a noisy demonstration 
at the end, were not wholly determined by the purely musical 
significance of the evening. This demonstration found ap- 
propriate echoes in lengthy homilies of the pan-German 
press, telling of the “wunderholde” melodies of this true 
German composer, which are a spiritual comfort (Labsal) 
to the German people. 

Now, we don’t understand this musico-political jargon, 
said to conspire 
“modest, unpretentious, genuine” musician 

and rob him of his rightful glory. 

Also, we were duly inspired with re- 

spect for the son and grandson, re- 

spectively, of two of the greatest mu- 

sical geniuses which the world has 

seen. But with the best will in the 

world we could hear nothing in all 
| these five excerpts from his operas 
that we would care to listen to except 
| as historical curiosities. It was well 
put together music, evidently, less ad- 
vanced if anything than that of the 
illustrious father, and certainly more 
conventionally orchestrated by far. 
Whenever we heard a motive—and the 
motives were repeated and worked in 
with naive persistency—we were re- 
minded of a similar but better one in 


and certainly are not among those who are 
to hold down this 


the great Richard’s works. Phantoms 
from the “Ring,” from “Parsifal,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” flut- 


tered constantly by, and the impres 
sion of the whole thing in retrospect 
was that of a stretched or watered 
down “Siegfried Idyl.” 


Thus we heard a lengthy vorspiel 
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jerks out short sentences of Bavarian, and generally acts 
the jolly, simple fellow that he is. As an amateur he would 
be delightful, as a “Meister” he is pathetic. 

A NorasB_e PerrorMANCE oF THE “NINTH.” 

One cannot turn away from such a concert without a 
touch of sadness, for the very fact that it is taken so seri 
ously argues in favor of the contention of some that Ger 
man music is bankrupt. That it is not is proven by numer 
ous facts, but most of all by the deep penetration, even by 
the youngest generation of musicians, of the spirit of the 
great classics. Never before, surely, were Bach, Mozart 
and Wagner performed, recreated, with such a degree of 
perfection, with such fanatical fidelity, such religious zeal 
in the effort at ultimate expressiveness, as now 

\ fineexample of this spirit was the most recent per formanc« 

the word seems inappropriate—of the Ninth symphony, un 
der the baton of Fritz Busch. At thirty-one this musical 
playboy conducts Beethoven's colossus, not only with ab 
solute mastery (which is not so remarkable, perhaps, 
sidering the age of technical wonders in which we 
but also with such sincere passion, 
centration as to summon the innermost attention of the 
hearers. It was more like a ritual than a concert, and the 
feeling that ordinary tokens of public approval so pos 
sessed the audience that the deep and eloquent silence between 
the movements was unbroken by even a single clap 

The occasion was the annual concert of the Philharmonik 
Orchestra for the benefit of its pension fund, at which the 
Kittel Chorus lent its aid. It was music making of the 
highest sort, inspired by firm and broad structural feeling, 
but unacademic, imaginative and weighted with the spiritual 
message of a Titan of Humanity 


con 
live , 
such metaphysical con 


UNINSPIRED MopERNITY 
Against such demonstrations of the eternal force of th 
great works of art, the cry for novelty and modernity seems 


for a moment vain, especially in a period which appears to 


have lost its sense of values and its feeling for the signifi 
cant in art: personality 
Never has this, the kernel modern “impotence,” been 


laid more mercilessly bare than in the 
of Berlin’s modernistic 
last 


recent demonstrations 
enterprise, the “Anbruch.” In _ the 
“extraordinary concert” of that organization new works 
by James Simon and Henriette van Lennepp showed how 
empty, with all technical skill and all the aid of a huge 
orchestral apparatus, modern music can be The piano 


concerto of young Pantcho Vladigeroff (whose violin con 
certo was the surprise of Fritz Reiner’s recent concert) 
played by himself, despite the evidently rich gifts of the 


young musician, was not able to lift the collective niveau of 
this concert appreciably. 
Even the next concert of the organization, devoted to the 


works of E. N. von Reznicek, did not dissipate the clouds 
Here, indeed, is a technically superior musician, not devoid 
of invention and the ability to employ his ideas in ingeniou 
combinations and forms. But it is circumstantial music 
which would—and does—find its best employment in th 
theater. Like the later Strauss, it shows the reason for 
the preference of contemporary German composers tor the 
opera. Absolute music, unless Schénberg saves it, appears 


in Germany to be bankrupt indeed. 


A “ScrraBine Cutt 


Where, indeed, is it not? “Anbruch” seems to try to 
answer the question in its chamber music concerts Phe 
fifth of these comprised a 


violin sonata by Samazueilh 
and the piano quintet of 
Florent Schmitt. If the or 


chestral concerts proved the 
~ heritage of Wagner to be 
Ee exhausted, this chamber mu 
sic evening proved the same 
te for the legacy ot Cesar 
yp. Franck \ glimpse in still 
another direction was vouch 
safed by two piano sonatas 
of Scriabine—the fifth and 
5 the ninth—played in a thor 
oroughly artistic fashion by 

Karin Dayas 
Far from being unde 


to his later opera, “Sonnenflammen,” stood, the last period of thi 
which, despite its promising title, early departed genius may 
could be put in the shade by any page still be source of inspira 
of “Tannhauser,” its spiritual ances- tion to a floundering genera 
tor; a vocal excerpt (“Wittich’s Son- tion here are signs that 
nengesang”) from Janadietrich” this community is grow 
(not “Banana Dietrich!”), which is a ing. A young and unknown 
tame copy of Siegfried’s love song, pianist, Hans von Schul 
and a prelude to “Friedensengel” that mann, attracted a good sized 
harks back to “Rienzi.” Siegfried audience with a whole pre 
Wagner is at his best in the lighter gram of Scriabine last week, 
fairy tale vein, which he strikes in at which the sixth and sev 
“An allem ist Huitchen schuld” and enth sonatas, as well as a 
the “Schmied von Marienburg,” al- great number of prelude 
though here too he does not approach and a pieces were | 
the vividness and strength of his mas- y PRE . ms iw aeenee ah tened to with serious atten 
ter, Engelbert Humperdinck, CONDUCTOR AND A ae oa op tan tion and evoked enthusiastic 
All of which does not mean that wee ha eg IN : response from a considerabl 
Siegfried is not a good musician, who NIN eget : ee portion of the auditors \ 
might have made his way without the (Top to bottom) Kleanor Reynolds, i merican COn Seriabine cult, uch a 
incubus of a great heritage. This he tralto; Oskar Fried, conductor, and Ethel Mansa omeone tried t tart in 
proves by being a correct conductor (merican soprano and member of the Berlin New York some time age 
too tame, however, to do justice to Staatsoper. may really become an estab 
his father’s works, three of which, lished factor in the musical 
as also the “Mephisto Waltz” of grandpapa Liszt, life of Berlin, although the orchestral works have not 
were put upon the program as “sweeteners.” He been programmed here since the wat 
lives, unfortunately, under the delusion, fed by the & New Ruseian SEnsAtio 
false adulation of his environment, of being a_ great . aa r 
composer—as great or greater than his father, perhaps! To Russia, indeed, looms larger than evet ss pite 1 = 
the outsider, unfamiliar with such states of mind, the whole tion trom the rest of Europe—in 9 musical prospect of our 
proceeding appears as a tremendous arrogance. The very time. When one considers only the a on rere = = - 
juxtaposition of the two names, the announcement of “works bine and his nema tear 5 ger soar bse = i kofie ae } ” 
by Richard and Siegfried Wagner,” without some striking world Rachmaninoff, ee oe eaacr> a bs iat 
typographical difference, seems like a callous heresy must Russia itself in its labors ~ rebirth nt mn a rom 
Siegfried Wagner, at fifty-two, still looks quite young the world Will the lifting of that curtain bring the an 
He has the naive countenance of a baby, although his hair ee that musical Europe seeks ee 
is sparse and white. He wears a high collar which seen Regard, if you ple ase, the position ee Nussia cn ge 
from the back shows a brim of overflow flesh above it. He ductive musical art Every now and then a rift in the 
conducts with a strict, angular beat, and follows the score surrounding wall brings forth a surprise The latest of 
note for note, even in his father’s works, which he must these is the appearance of a thirteen year old orchestral 
' conductor, Not a “wonder child” in the ordinary sense, but 


Surrounded by his admiring friends 
he smiles profusely at friend and foe, 


know since childhood. 
after the concert, 


(Continued on page 52.) 














THE GODOWSKY CHICAGO 
MASTER CLASS 
By J. G. Hinderer 











feature of the forthcoming Godowsky 
Fine Arts Building, for a 
lune 13, will be the free 
student deemed to 


ting 
to be held in the 


An mtere 
master class, 
term ol hve weeks, beginning 
cholarship. Jt will be awarded to the 
be the best player entering the contest, which will be con 
ducted in much the same way that the playing class was 
chosen in Kansas City last year, except that the most tal 
ented player will receive the scholarship, the fifteen pian 
ists forming the active class to receive their lessons before 
the auditing or listening class. 

It will be of interest perhaps to those contemplating en 
tering the playing class to know something of Mr, Godow- 
ky’s ideals and method af teaching. The master analyzes 
a pupil’s technic and the compositions studied, which must 
aii be played from memory, from many different stand- 
points, now dwelling on the pedaling, again giving a lecture 
on agogics and phrasing, or whatever the student may 
need. and makes a distinction between mere virtuosity, for 
which he has the utmost contempt, and technic. “Technic,” 
he says, “is something entirely different from virtuosity. 
lt embraces everything that makes for artistic piano play- 
good pedaling, tingering, phrasing, dynamics, agogics 
und rhythm—in a word, the art of musical expression dis- 
from the mechanics.” The Godowsky technic empha- 
what a machine cannot do, namely, think and feel, a 
irtuoso being in a class with the pianola. 

One must not infer, however, that the mechanical side of 
piano playing is at all neglected, for such is not the case, 
hut the interpretative side is so intimately wound up with 
the mechanical that one could almost say that mechanical 
perfection is the result of an intense and beautiful musical 
ideal externalized or materialized in the playing. The 
mechanical side is, to Mr. Godowsky, what Liszt once said 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


it was, “only an artist’s troublesome duty,” which is as it 
should be—a means to an end—in bringing out the beau- 
ties of the music. He uses the mechanics of piano playing 
as a right minded person uses money, for g purposes 
and not mere vulgar display (the technician being like a 
philanthropist and a virtuoso like a miser parading his 
riches) and conceals the means of production, for music’s 
the thing and the player but a channel for its expression. 
Beautifully balanced and proportioned, yet plastic and rich, 
Godowsky’s art is great art. 

This little survey will give contestants an idea of the 
qualities of playing to work for, most important of which 
is rhythm. “I can forgive anything,” said the master, “but 
bad rhythm.” A fine rhythm is the warp and woof of 
music and a tempo rubato that distorts it is abhorrent to 
him, for it mutilates the phrase lines and contour of the 
music, and is like crushing a lovely flower all out of shape. 

The choice of compositions to be played in the master 
class is left entirely to the discretion of the students, with 
the reservation that if they are not of good enough qual- 
ity they will be ruled out. 


Vera Curtis Booked “Twice with Cleveland 
Orchestra 


Among the cities to be visited by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, on its next Eastern 


VERA CURTIS, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


tour in January and early February, will be New York, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Lancaster, Pa., and Shamokin, Pa. 
Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will be the soloist in both Lancaster and Shamokin, on 
January 30 and February 1 respectively. 
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=SOPRANO= 


Recent Engagements 


Washington, D. C. 


Twentieth Century Club.......March 3 
Fairmont Seminary 

Washington Arts Club 

Congressional Club March 11 
Washington Club March 29 
Friday Morning Music Club....April 8 
Rubinstein Club 


Annual Convention Pen Women’s 
April 14 




















Soloist; New York Symphony Orchestra, August 1920 





Management: RAOUL BIAIS 


1425 Broadway, 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


J 


New York City 


May 5, 1921 
Lydia Lyndgren to Sing Here Next Season 


Lydia Lyndgren, the Swedish dramatic soprano, is again 
in America after an absence of two years abroad, during 
which time she sang for charity in Paris while coaching 
with Victor Maurel. She later traveled through Italy ap- 
pearing in concert and opera. It was while he was singing 
in London that she received an offer to appear in Massenet’s 
“Manon” at the Royal Opera at Stockholm, which she was 
obliged to refuse as she was about to sail for America to fill 
a number of concert dates and go to South America to ap- 


Photo by Campbell 
LYDIA LYNDGREN, 


Swedish dramatic soprano. 


pear in opera in Buenos Aires and Chile. Owing to sudden 
illness, Mme. Lyndgren found it necessary to cancel these 
various engagements and has decided to remain here. She 
has purchased a new home on Long Island where she will 
rest and prepare for the fall season. 

Mme. Lyndgren is under the concert direction of Harry 
H. Hall, who is booking her for concerts for the coming 
season. The soprano sings equally well in French, English, 
Italian and Spanish, and her charm of manner, in addition 
to a voice of excellent quality, makes her an interesting 
artist for concert work. It is quite probable, however, that 
she will have some guest performances in opera during 
1921-22, 

Mme. Lyndgren feels that the best of Europe is right 
here in America and that the life on this side of the water 
is at present more inspiring and wholesome, mentally as 
well as physically. She hopes to spend most of her time 
in America from now on and she says it is her greatest - 
ambition to win the esteem and favor of the American 
music lovers, 


Lewis Howell in Philadelphia Recital 


It was a very large and also a very enthusiastic audience 
which attended the tenth annual song recital given by Lewis 
James Howell, baritone, in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
on April 18. Chairs were placed upon the stage to handle 
the many people who were unable to secure seats in the 
body of the auditorium. Mr. Howell sang in his usual 
skillful fashion a program ranging from operatic arias and 
songs of the Russian school to selections by modern Ameri- 
can composers. The baritone was assisted by Nina Pretty- 
man Howell, who was heard in violin numbers by Vieux- 
temps, Dvorak-Kreisler, Sarasate and White. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by William Sylvano Thunder. 


Dicie Howell Sings at De Witt Clinton 


Dicie Howell appeared as soprano soloist at the annual 
concert for the benefit of the Mutual Aid Fund of the 
Woman's Club of the Association for the Blind, which was 
held Thursday evening, March 31, at the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York. The auditorium was sold out, 
and Miss M. E. Keebler, the chairman of the concert com- 
mittee and a member of the association, reported that over 
$1,000 had been cleared. 
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OZAM 


He Came = 


Ae. “Played 


DOHNA 


Ae. Conquered ”’ 


* 


: a 


Pre-eminent Hungarian Pianist and Composer 


RETURNS TO AMERICA NEAT SEASON 


*Mr. Dohnanyi recently appeared with the Cincinnati and National Symphony Orchestras in a triple 
capacity at twoconcerts (Conductor—Composer-— Pianist) and these performances were real triumphs 


Scores as Soloist with Boston, (4 engagements) Cincinnati, (2 engagements) 
and the National Symphony Orchestras, (5 engagements) 


Erno Dohnanyi, the sensation of the season so far as pianists are concerned, gave his last recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, playing 
’ Pp § ‘ . | g 


a programme containing several of his own compositions as well as music of Beethoven and Schumann. 
musicians that have visited this country in recent years.—New York Evening Telegram, 


He played with a softness of finish and a refinement 
that stamped him as an artist of high rank and doubtless 
gave rise in the minds of many to. a wish to hear him 
in recital, when he would have an opportunity to show 
his versatility. As an exponent of the aristocrat among 
composers he is most satisfying and interesting.—Balt: 
more Sun, March 17, 1921. 


He makes the piano speak eloquently and sing divinely, 
his delivery of the characteristic Mozart concerto being 
distinguished by rare purity of tone, the clearest of 
execution, quite ravishing as to runs and trills. While 
the work is not one requiring stupendous efforts or mar- 
vels of technique, it needs a real poet-musician to play 
it worthily, and Dohnanyi lacks neither the poetic nor 
we ee Teal qualities. — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

arch 


Dohnanyi is an exceptional pianist, who seems to 
his instrument than are 
including even some of the 
most distinguished artists. There is nothing hard or 
steel-like in his playing; he avoids almost wholly the 
far too common tendency toward the mechanical among 
concert pianists. The concerto itself is a composition of 
wonderful charm, most of which, however, would be lost 
in its interpretation by a pianist less skillful and im- 
aginative.—Washington Post, March 16, 1921, 


Mr. 
find greater possibilities in 
within the scope of others, 


Dohnanyi made Mozart musical in a way which is un- 
known to present concert-goers. It sounded “faint and 
far, like horns of Elfland softly blowing.” The exquisite 
beauty of the tiny tone was something to remember and 
dream about. The chance of encountering it often is as 
small as that of hearing two hermit thrushes In the 
same night.—Brooklyn Eagle, March 19, 1921. 


Philip Hale says: Mr. Dohnanyi is again in this country. 


He has not been forgotten during his absence, for his 
name has often been on programs of chamber music 
and piano pieces. He is an accomplished musician, a 


composer of serious and lighter works, a man of ideals, 
a pianist of more than the ordinary ability. What he 
played, he played well; like a musician, like a virtuoso, 
and one is tempted to add, like a gentleman.—Boston 
Herald, February 18, 1921. 


It was Mr. Murray's opinion, expressed in The Eagle, 
that “in final analysis Mr. Dohnanyi is more than a 
pianist; he makes music a vital message. By a technique 
thoroughly adequate yet never obtrusive and by his rare 
virtue of stylistic musicianship he leaped immediately 
into the ot and of the few most satisfactory pianists 


of his time 


Dohnanyi, as pianist and composer, is a figure to place 
beside that of Mengelberg. With Rachmaninoff, the 
greatest of the Russians, he heads the list of European 
musicians today. 


¥% SEASON 1921-22, BEGINNING OCTOBER 


Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU, Aeolian Hall 
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Erno Dohnanyi is one of the 
music on the 
plays: 
interpreting, 
heart of the music. 
who delight in 
sincerity will flock to hear a pianist who is 
sincere—when he 


Musical Digest, 


piano. 
and an 
the trickster, 


happens 


such resources as 


few who make 
He plays as a musician 
with respect for the composition he is 
understanding of 
He won't please those 
but 


the 


lovers of 


to be possessed 
Dohnany1i.—Editorial 
February 28, 1921 

















Unprecedented Achievement 
26 Engagements within 2 months 
11 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 14th—Philadelphia (Boston Sym. Orch.). 


in New York in 9 weeks 


17th—Boston. 
22nd—Philadelphia. 
25th—New York. 
27th—Cleveland. 
2nd—Morristown, N. J. 
6th—New i a (Nat'l. 
13th—New Yo 


Sym. Orch.). 


Mar. 15th—Washington (Boston Sym. Orch.). 
Mar. 16th—Baltimore (Boston Sym. Orch.). 


Mar. 
Mar. 


18th— Brooklyn 
2ist—Bristo!l, Va. 


(Boston Sym. Orch.). 


Mar. 26th—New York. 

Mar. 29th—Newark, N. J. 

Apr. 1st—Trenton, N. J 

Apr. 3rd—New York. 

Apr. 6th—Washington 

Apr. 8th—Baltimore. 

Apr. 10th—New York (Nat'l Sym. Orch.). 
Apr. 12th—New York (Nat'l Sym. Orch.). 
Apr. 16th—Cincinnati (Cinn. Sym. Orch.). 
Apr. 16th—Cincinnati ‘Cinn. Sym. Orch.). 
Apr. 17th—Chicago. 

Apr. 21st—MacDowell Club, N. 

Apr. 23rd—New York (Nat'l s By Orch.) 


. 26th—New York (Nat'l 
30—S. 


Ss. “New Amsterdam.’ 


ym. Orch.). 














Dohnanyi is one of the most substantial 


1921. 


Last night he played his new set of variations on a 
familiar nursery tune, a delicious burlesque of Wagner, 
Strauss and Tschaikowsky, and at the same time an 


extraordinary evidence of solid musicianship interpreted 


with supreme pianistic ability This fascinating com 
position should be heard again and again, for it has all 
the elements of unlimited popularity.—Katherine Spaeth 
in The Evening Mail, March 7, 1921 

The fact that Mr. Erno Dohnanyi returned to this 
country ‘“‘without a blast upon the preliminary trumpet’ 
was emphasized by Richard Aldrich, critic for The Times 
Termed by this expert as “a distinguished man” a 
pianist and composer, his first recital of last Friday 


afternoon in Aeolian Hall elicited from the connoisseurs 
recognition such as is accorded only to musicians of the 
first magnitude. 


Nothing more important in the way of piano playing 
his reached this city in a long time, save only the re 
turn of Serge Rachmaninoff, who, similarly, after a 
lapse of many years, has returned to charm large au 
diences with his mature art Dohnanyi ha 1 broad 
sense of style and of form Dohnanyi not only is that, 
but, like Rachmaninoff, he is a pianist of rea! distinction. 

Evening Telegram, February 26, 1921 

Mr. Smith, of The imerican, was another expert who 


“Five minutes 


wrote in strong terms His critique read 

of what Dohnanyi offered on this occasion—say, in the 
fugal section of Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in FE 
minor—was worth more to the initiated listener than a 
whole season of piano recitals of the typical virtuoso 
variety.” 

We have witnessed in such pianists as d’Aibert, Pade 
rewski, Rachmaninoff, and now Mr. Dohnanyl, the 
breadth and the grip of the musical subject matter whic! 
seems to result from gaining the point of view of a 
composer as well as achieving the position of a virtuoso 
interpreter.—Olin Downes, Boston Post, February 18, 1921 

Dohnanyi is a musician of the type of Strau and 
Reger, with correct taste, dazzling technical skill Boston 
Globe, February 18, 1921 

Mr, Dohnanyi has gained added fame, both In his play 
ing and in his composing since he last appeared here 
He Is a great pianist. He displayed great techniq 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, February 24, 1921 

A magnificent pianist. Memory recalla no no in 
pressive rendition of Beethoven's Appassionata By 


pianist attempts it and, for nearly all of them, it would 
be a liberal education to hear Dohnanyi play it. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, February x 





Dohnanyi is a poet of the piano. His second n t 
of Beethoven's ‘“‘Appassionata was dreamily and h ul 
ingly beautiful This alone would have proved 
artist all that his reputation has claimed him to be 

Archie Bell, Cleveland News, Februar 8, 19 
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The Canadian Pianist 


Soloist with 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
January 21, 1921 


Aeolian Hall Recital, Feb. 14, 1921 


An admirable pianist 


Evening Telegram 


Played brilliantly. 


Tribune 


Beautiful touch. 


Staatszeitung. 


Dominating power. 


Imerican 


Command of keyboard. 
Artistic pedalling. 


Fine technical equipment. 


World 


Musical understanding. 


Evening Post 


Individuality, intelligence, dis- 
tinction. 


Evening Mail 


A player to be considered seri- 
ously. 


Evening World 
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Audition of Herbert Witherspoon Pupils 


Although the program furnished at Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday evening, April 28, stated that the recital was the 
annual audition of the pupils of the Herbert Witherspoon 
studios, it soon was evident that many of these singers 
were full-fledged artists, for their work was of such a 
musicianly character that it was obvious that they had 
passed beyond the pupil stage and were able to stand on 
their own merits and give public recitals. Mr. Wither- 
spoon is to be congrautlated for having steered the desti- 
nies an! launched upon the concert stage, artists of such 
calibre as Dicie ores Flora Keefer, Knight MacGregor, 
Edna B. Bloom, Calvin Coxe, Olive Marshall, all of whom 
paid tribute to their pedagogue by singing at this recital 
with clear diction, fine breath control, and excellent style 
operatic selections and songs of various types. Although 
the program was furnished by sixteen of Mr. W ither- 
spoon’s pupils, the fact that no encores were permitted 
prevented the recital from being a bore by having it too 
long drawn out. 

Manton M. Marble opened the recital auspiciously, for 
he interpreted with artistic ability the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci.” He was followed by Adelaide Spies, whose 
high notes rang out true and clear in Handel's “Care 
Selve.” Of the two numbers presented by Flora Keefer, 
the possessor of a rich contralto voice, mention should be 
made of Kiirsteiner’s “Invocation to Eros.” Louise Case 
was the next artist to be heard, and needless to say the 
“Ah, fors’ e lui” aria from “Traviata” brought her a round 
of applause. Raymond S. Miller, in a recitative and aria 
from Handel's “Samson,” demonstrated his ability to bring 
out the true meaning of the number under consideration. 
Rose P. Dirmann handled with much skill “Pace, Pace,” 
from “La Forza del Destino,” and Jane C. Eller displayed 
a contralto voice of fine quality in an operatic selection. 
Part one of the program was closed with an expressive 
interpretation of “Il est doux” from Massenet’s “Hero 
diade,” by Agnes Neudorff. 

Dicie Howell scored the same success with this audience 
that she does wherever she appears throughout the country 
in concert and recital, which means that she was exceed- 
ingly well received. Knight MacGregor’s baritone voice 
of power and depth was heard in a group of three num- 
bers, while Edna B. Bloom scored a decided hit with her 
excellent interpretation of “Hymne au Soleil.” Verna 
Lean sang with appropriate feeling Tschaikowsky’s “Adieu! 
Forets,” and Lucille Martindill ~ sented with excellent 
taste a number by Saint-Saéns. Calvin Coxe’s sterling 
musicianship was displayed in works by Haydn and Leon- 
cavallo, Olive Marshall was the next artist, and she de- 
lighted the audience with two numbers sung with a soprano 
voice under fine control. John Stein closed the well ar- 
ranged program and did justice to Handel’s ‘“Where’er 
You Walk” and Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song.’ 

Francis Moore played artistic and symphathetic accom- 
paniments at the piano for all of Mr. Witherspoon’s pupils. 


Edna Winston Pleases in Recital 


Edna Winston, dramatic soprano, gave her second recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall on April 30 and confirmed the 
excellent impression she made upon her initial appearance. 
Miss Winston, although apparently a newcomer in the con 
cert field, is a finished artist, not only in the matter of vocal 
technic but in the no less important matter of stage pres 
ence, poise and interpretation. One would assume, in fact, 
that she was an artist of long experience, so perfectly at 
home does she seem on the stage, and so well does she under 
stand the art of appealing to her audience. She possesses, 
too, a voice of fine quality, force and range, especially 
warm in the upper notes, Altogether Miss Winston offers 
more than the average promise of a successful career. 

In making up her program she had the graciousness to 
omit those wearisome songs of the dead and should be for- 
gotten past with which most singers feel it their duty to 
bore their helpless audiences. Her earliest number was by 
Lully, and this was followed by songs from the modern 
French, which were interpreted with charm, Then came 
the “Suicide” aria from “Giaconda”—a group of old favor- 
ites by Schubert and Schumann—“One Fine Day” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” and a group of moderns. Miss 
Winston sings in all languages: French, Italian, German, 
Hebrew and English. She was accompanied by Coenraad V. 
Bos with his usual dependable skill. 


Middleton Heard with University Glee 


The fifty-fourth concert of the University Glee Club of 
New York took place at the Hotel Astor, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 28, under the direction of Dr. Arthur Wood- 
ruff. The club numbers included “Mynheer Vandunck” 
(Sir Henry R. Bishop), wherein the incidental solo was 
sung by Albert Wiederhold; “Minstrel Song” (Adam DeLa 
Hale), “In the Garden” ig 0 Harris) with obligato 
solo by John Barnes Wells; “Fair Maid in the Vale Be- 
low” (Herbeck), “Lochinvar” (William G, Hammond) 
with incidental solo by Albert Wiederhold; Swedish, Japa- 
nese, Russian folk songs; negro spirituals, and a group 
of college songs, closing with George W. Chadwick’s 
“Song of the Viking.” 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was the soloist of the occa- 
sion, singing “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave” from Handel's “Judas 
Maccabeus ;” “Where’er You Walk,” by the same com- 
poser; “I Am a Roamer Bold,” by Mendelssohn, and the 
“Largo Al Factotum” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” 
The power and beauty of Mr. Middleton’s splendid voice 
evoked the enthusiastic plaudits of his audience and added 
another to his long list of artistic triumphs. 


Helen Hitner Scores in Recital 


A well presented program, and one which was enjoyed 
by a thoroughly appreciative audience, was that given in 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on the evening of April 
26 by Helen Buchanan Hitner. Her delightful soprano 
voice was heard in selections from three different lan- 
guages, each one of which she gave in the proper spirit 
and with excellent enunciation. yt was very evident that 
Mrs. Hitner is an experienced concert artist, for every 
number was presented with apparently no effort on the 
part of the singer. The program included Lia’s aria from 
Debussy's “L’Enfant Prodigue,” Mozart's “Deh vieni,” songs 
from the works of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Four- 
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drain, and some numbers in English by Bogo, Huerter 
and others. The musicianly accompaniments of Ellis 
Clark Hammann added much to the general artistry and 
enjoyment of the recital. 


Spalding, Ganz and Graveure in Concert 


The three fine artists, Albert Spalding, violinist; Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone, deserved a 
larger audience than came to Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, April 29, to listen to the Boy's Club Federation 
benefit concert in which they participated. It was an in- 
teresting program, filled—perhaps too much filled, in fact, 
to attract a larger audience—with many samdiiiie: Mr. 
Spalding began the program with his transcription of 
Corelli's “La Folia,” and later played, with André Benoist 
at the piano, his own “Etchings,” op. 5. These consist of 
a theme, “October,” and a fascinating series of quaint, 
artful improvisations (as the composer calls them) with 
such suggestive titles as “Books,” “Professor,” “Sunday 
Morning,” “Desert Twilight,” ending with a joyous fina'e, 
“Happiness.” The set displays invention, ingenuity and a 
thorough musicianship and is a decidedly valuable addition 
to the modern violin repertory. 

Mr. Graveure, without doubt one of the best of inter- 
pretative vocal artists before the public today, sang French, 
Russian and Bohemian songs and for novelties Bryceson 
Treharne’s jolly “Come, Be My Valentine,” and two songs 
by Richard Hammond, a rather original “Drinking Song” 
(Quite an achievement!) and “The Twa Corbies.” 

“Mr. Ganz's entire first group was decidedly new. Rich- 
ard Hammond’s two numbers, “In the Moonlight” and 
“The Stone God,” sounded at first hearing very much like 
modern French. (Why make a piano do unpianistic things? 
There are enough special instruments for plain noise.) 
Ethel Leginska’s “Scherzo, after Tagore—‘O mad, superbly 
drunk!’”’ out-Ornsteins Ornstein. All it aroused in one 
hearer was envious thoughts Jest of the group was 
Ganz's own “Capricietto” for the right hand alone, an in- 
genius and attractive number, and his own bright scher- 
zino, which followed it. The program ended with a per- 
formance of the Franck sonata by Messrs. Spalding and 
Ganz. The audience was thoroughly appreciative of the 
work of the three artists. 


Julia Glass Scores Success as National 
Symphony Soloist 

Julia Glass, the excellent pianist who has created no little 
amount of enthusiasm in New York musical circles re- 
cently with her clever playing, was soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra on April 16 and 18. Needless 
to say the young artist scored an emphatic success on both 
occasions, when her interpretation of the Schumann con- 
certo for piano and orchestra was worthy of a much older 
and more mature artist. Miss Glass posseses splendid 
technic and evidently a thorough knowledge of all that 
she plays. There were times when the difficulties which 
confront many other young artists were forgotten in her 
thorough mastery of this work. She has plenty of strength 
in her fingers and wrists, and she can handle the pianissimo 
passages with astonishing delicacy. It is then no wonder 
that she was accorded a warm reception. 

Conductor Bodanzky skillfully led his men through a fine 
performance of the Beethoven “Egmont” overture and 
srahms’ C minor symphony. 


Esther Dale with Boston Symphony 


On Wednesday evening, April 20, Esther Dale, who re 
cently scored a big success at her recital in New York ( ‘ity, 
was the soloist of the Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conductor, at the Symphony College of Music, North Hamp- 
ton. Her rich mezzo, sympathetic in quality, artistically 
rendered Lalo’s “Marine” and Lia’s song from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue. ” Her colorings were delightful and Ms intelli 
gent interpretations won for her the large ovation she 
received. 
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DEAR MR. ANDERSON, 
NORMAN JOLLIF, 


Baritone, appeared in “Hora 
Novissima” last month with 
the Mendelssohn Choir under 
my direction and I am happy 
to say he was exceptionally 
well equipped in voice, pro- 
duction and musicianship. 
Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST LUNT, 
Mus. Dir. 
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Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Re-engaged, Fifth Season 





AS LEOPOLD AS OBERON 


AS “LEOPOLD” IN “LA JUIVE” AS “OBERON” IN “OBERON” } 
66 AFAELO DIAZ sang for the first 

R time here the difficult music of Leo 
pold successfully.”"-—N. ¥. Globe. 


66 NOTHER feature of the perform- 
ance was the exquisite singing of 
Mr. Diaz as Oberon, which won the tenor 
“Mr. Diaz sang Leopold with fervor and deserved applause."—N. Y. Globe 
understanding.”—N. Y'. Evening Post. Diaz’s Oberon was a convincing proof of 
“Rafaelo Diaz made a sturdy, manly figure a? ag Pee ig wh aan attainments 
¢ . . . 0 ( ‘grap 
of Leopold and sang well. His French dic Fe VED 5 Cgra 
tion was the best of the cast.”—Brooklyn 


Eagle. 


“Mr. Diaz as Leopold was showered with 
approval.”—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Rafaelo Diaz was Oberon, his sparkling 
English diction giving point and clarity to 
the role."—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Mr. Diaz sang Oberon with pretty distin« 
“Rafaelo Diaz sang the part of Leopold tion and pleased his hearers heartily.” 
with such feeling and such rare voice.” V. Y. Evening Sun. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, “Mr. Diaz as Oberon sang with fresh voice 


and engaging quality.”"—N, Y. Evening Mail 


AS “THE ASTROLOGER” IN “LE COQ 
D’OR” 
66 AFAELO DIAZ as the Astrologer AS “WIN-SAN-LUY” IN “L’ORACOLO” 
deserves praise. He poured out 
with prodigality his high voice; a high C 
he compassed with ease."—N. Y. Times. 





$6 AFAELO DIAZ acquitted himself 
creditably as Win-San-Luy.”—JN. 

. , : Y’. American. 
“Rafaelo Diaz sang the Astrologer music 


with lovely intonation.”— N. Y. Globe. “Diaz sang the young Chinaman’s role most 


acceptably and his death before the foot 
“Praise is due Rafaelo Diaz as the Astrolo lights po * uke thriller ” Rcokion 
ger. He poured out his high notes with Union. 


fervor and prodigality.”—Philadelphia Press. ‘ 9 ° 4 : 

>)" HE, demand for Mr. Diaz’ services (Diss not only sang the musi delight 

be - e ac er with a certain charm of youth un 

aie was no barrier for him,.”—The t In recital may be judged from the Soomaia aueein datestetiadinns® Brook 
orld. . lyn Eagle. 

“As the Astrologer, Mr. Diaz’s style and fact that he has sung nearly eighly “Mr. Diaz was in his best element when F 


diction are worthy of special mention. singing around high notes. His voice is 


N.Y. Tribune, concerts in the last two seasons despite clear and penetrating.”—-Philadelphia Press 


‘L’Oracolo’ Rafaelo Diaz was highly 


his constant and arduous work at the 1! 1/0rsle) Rafaclo Diaz was, hig 
Metropolitan Opera House. 








> 
“As the royal Astrologer Rafaelo Diaz 
prodigally poured out his clear tenor. The 


To the recital stage Mr. Diaz brings a 
voice of peculiar and individual appeal, an 
impeccable style of the most elegant school, 
and a most engaging charm of manner. 
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ISABELLE McEWAN SCORES 
AT UTICA EISTEDDFOD 


Pupil of Clara Novello Davies, Adjudicator of Two Day 
Contest, Delights Audiences 


dering her experience with Eisteddfods in Wales, 

vas not unnatural, but rather judicious, that Clara No 
llo Da hould have been chosen as the adjudicator 
it what was pronounced by the Utica Daily Press of April 
Eisteddfod entirely managed by women” in 
en under the auspices of the St. David's 
1} Mme. Davies awarded first honors tor 
to the Bethany Church Choir and to the Britons 

Male Chorus Contest. Her appearance at the Eis 

d much interest as the following, also from 

the above paper, would indicate: “Mme. Davies’ and 
added much to the interest in the occasion and 
, doubtle re to a wreat extent, tor the large 
Her work as an 
Her decisions were 
and while she 
weaknesses, she 
unsuccessful 


first 


wl create 
‘ fame 
restige 
vonsible 
present last evening 
yave excellent satistaction 
unquestioned in their justice, 
point out the faults and the 
ier that caused no offense te 


| 
sudience Ww 1 Wa 


and 


of the Eisteddfod, a was of 
on of Isabelle McEwan, a charming young 
Mme. Davies, who rendered as her first 
Bel Di” aria from “Madame Butterfly,” 
the Daily Press “aroused the audience to 
enthusiasm. She has a robust, dramatic 


surprise 
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soprano voice, which she uses to splendid advantage, and 
she sings as one who loves to sing and knows how. The 
applause that greeted her effort was the most pronounced 
of the evening and it was readily apparent that she had 
scored a triumph with the audience, adding greatly to the 
pleasure of the occasion. She responded to the encore with 
‘There Is No Death,’ O'Hara, and in this selection, as in 
the first, she showed the fine qualities of her voice and her 
excellent training.” All of which again speaks for the 
ability of Mme. Davies as an authority on voice. 

Owing to popular request, Miss McEwan sang on the 
next evening as well and “won rapturous approval, Miss 
McEwan has a pleasant personality, as well as an excellent 
voice, and a notable musical career may be predicted for 
her.” The foregoing is also from the Daily Press, as 
well as: “She rendered last evening ‘Friend,’ a composition 
written by Mme, Davies, and she gave it an expression that 
was thoroughly artistic and genuine, the purity and elas- 
ticity of her voice being notable in the rendition, The 
audience gave instant approval and she responded with an 
encore, giving ‘Wake Up,” Montague F. Phillips, a lighter 
and less difficult selection, but one which showed off her 
voice to good advantage. Miss McEwan’s kindness in 
singing at the Eisteddfod added greatly to its merits and 
enjoyment, and she will ever be held in high regard and 
admiration by musical Utica.” 


Ruth Bender in Recital 


Ruth Bender, a young soprano who has been studying 
with Mrs. Oscar Saenger, gave a song recital at the Saenger 
studios on Sunday afternoon, April 24. 
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Theodore Bauer to Manage Capitol Bureau 

Samuel Geneen, president of the newly organized Capitol 
Musical Bureau, Inc., has secured Theodore Bauer, formerly 
director of the operatic and concert department of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, for general manager of 
the bureau. Mr. Bauer will also become vice-president of 


THEODORE H, BAUER, 


the corporation. ‘The Capitol’s gain will be the Columbia's 
loss, for Mr. Bauer, in his few years with the latter, secur- 
ing by his personal efforts such artists as (to name only a 
few) Rosa Ponselle, Toscha Seidel, Charles Hackett, Jeanne 
Gordon, Riccardo Stracciari, Hulda Lashanska, and Duci 
de Kerekjarto, made the artistic records of the Columbia a 
vital factor in its catalogue, something they had not been 
before his advent. 

The new bureau, which is just opening offices at 1819 
Broadway, has Duci de Kerekjarto, the young Hungarian 
violinist who made so auspicious a debut in America this 
season, for its first artist. Other artists of the first rank 
will soon be announced. In the early summer Mr. Bauer 
will make a short trip to Europe to see personally a number 
of artists whom the bureau is considering. 


Klamroth Studio Activities 


On March 24 fifteen Klamroth pupils appeared in a pro- 
gram of songs of unusual interest. The singers taking 
part were Ruano Bogislav, Antoinette Boudreau, Marian 
Cameron, Victor Golibart, Mary Hatcher, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Elien Lind, Louis Lisker, Harriette Low, Mrs. Luetchford, 
Christine MacGill, Christine Nichols, Mrs. Henry Parker, 
Gertrude Rothman and Elsa Toennies. The Misses 
Matthews, Schuleen and Huggins ably assisted the singers 
by their sympathetic accompaniments. 

Of special interest was Antoinette Boudreau’s singing of 
two Respighi songs. In these difficult modern songs she dis- 
played interpretive gifts of a very high order. It is the 
aim of the Klamroth studios to foster an interest in the 
works of modern composers, as well as in the masterpieces 
of the great classical writers. Mme. Bogislav’s rare art 
was again manifested to her audience by her singing of a 
group of uncommon Hungarian folk songs. Miss Roth- 
man’s exquisitely produced high tones won for her well 
deserved applause, and Victor Golibart, whose frequent ap- 
pearances in concert are creating for him a large following, 
sang with his usual style. 

Adele Parkhurst, artist student of the Klamroth studios, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity; this position was much sought after. 
Elsa Toennies has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Embury Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. Victor 
Golibart, tenor, has just returned from a successful appear- 
ance at a Washington concert. 


Notable Array of Artists for Pittsburgh 


Among the distinguished artists who have already been 
engaged for Pittsburgh next season the names of May 
Mukle, Serge Prokofieff, Mildred Dilling, Fred Patton, 
Nevada Van der Veer and Rudolph Reuter stand out promi- 
nently. If no other artists than the above should be booked 
to appear in this city, Pittsburgh would stfll be assured of 
a notable musical season. What is also interesting to note 
is that subscription tickets for the concerts of these artists 
mentioned are already on sale and many are being sold, 
according to the prominent local manager who is directing 
the course of “Popular Concerts.” 


Double Role for Dohnanyi in Cincinnati 


Erno Dohnanyi, the composer-pianist, in addition to play- 
ing the Beethoven C minor concerto, op. 37, No. 3, and his 
own variations on a nursery rhyme, which he played with the 
National Symphony Orchestra recently, also was invited 
to conduct his Antique suite, op. 24, when he appeared on 
April 15-16 with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. On 
the 17th he appeared in a recital in Chicago at the Illinois 
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Engaged for the 
WORCESTER 


Festival, 


Engaged for the 
National American 
Music Festival in 
BUFFALO. 


AND—(/ cannot keep this secret ) 
she is to create the Lyric 
Soprano part in Paolo Gallico’s 
Prize Oratorio “Apocalypse,” in 
ROCK ISLAND, June 7 and 8. 
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A Series 


of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 


Is Number Ten, and Is Entitled 
A Friendly Romance 


By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 1921, 


NROM Europe recently came the surprising announce 
ment of a certain young American prima donna’s 
marriage to Paul Dimmock, a descendant of one of 


Boston's oldest families, a man of wealth and a 
familiar figure in financial circles. ‘The name of the bride 
Kathleen Toussaint—is not so well known in this country 
as yet, for since her studies abroad she has sung only in 
opera in certain parts of Europe, where she has 
her debut in Milan not quite two years 
announcement, however, came no 
which is only known 


become a 


wreat tavorite mice 
ago With the wedding 
details of the romance of the couple, 
to a few friends 

In fact, theirs is quite the 
romance imaginable It began some nine years ago, when 
Paul Dimmock first met Kathleen, then barely more than 
ixtecni. He used to spend his summers as a boy at Pride's 
Crossing, Mass family owned a house next to 
" Years later after the death of his mother, he rented 
it each season, but nine years ago this summer he came 
down to be with my brother Harry for several weeks and it 
was then that something very big came into his life, Paul, 
{ should have told you, has always been very much of a 
ladies’ man, thoroughly charming and especially good com 
pany upon all He has never until lately been 
without his flirtations and while on the brink of joining the 
brotherhood of benedicts several times, he some way or 
other finally eluding it. That summer my 
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The Eminent 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS at Lee, 
Listed 514 Pierce Building - 


by The Musical Courier Company. 


Rensselaer, was with us and 


school chum, Florence Van 
was all devotion for a 


she was much attracted by Paul. He 
time, until Gertrude Carey came to be with us for a few 
days. Then he turned his attentions to her, much to Flor 
ence’s discomfort. Perhaps that does not seem very unusual 
to most people, but Paul was always doing some such thing. 
He was never serious for a minute as far as a woman's 
affections were concerned. 

Toward the end of the season we held a concert one Sun 
day evening for the benefit of the little village church. 
Everyone possessing any sort of talent volunteered, as is 
the case with most of those summer amateur affairs. Now 
it happened that a young girl—the daughter of our devoted 
housekeeper, a refined woman but reduced in circumstances 
through the sudden death of her husband, a Frenchman 
had attracted my interest more than a little, not because she 
was extremely well mannered for her position in life, but 
because she used to sing scraps of songs while doing odd 
jobs around the house, and her voice, although weak and 
naturally immature, had a tender, appealing quality—sort 
of unwashed gold to anyone looking for talent to launch. 
On Sundays Kathleen Toussaint—for it was she—used to 
sing in our little church choir and often she had appeared 
at various local entertainments, so people began to predict 
that if she studied she might develop into a singer of 
promise. As I said before, Kathleen's voice would instantly 
attract one looking for talent to launch, And it interested 
Paul, who, while he did not know much about those things, 
loved music and knew a good voice when he heard it. Well, 
Kathleen was put down on the program for three old 
fashioned but simple ballads on which I had worked a little 
with her. We thought she would be a novelty—something 
different. And she was. The child was timid at first and 
everyone feared she would never get through her first song. 
Paul sat in the front row with me and I noticed that he 
never took his eyes off her. His handsome face betrayed 
sincere interest and I am sure just that look gave Kathleen 
confidence, for she became less nervous as she went along. 
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The people, in a word, went quite wild about her and she 
was obliged to give three encores, which she did charm- 
ingly. Even then, she was recalled repeatedly and finally 
yas requested to sing two of her songs over again, much 
to the delight of the blase majority, and despite the fact 
that most of them had so much music during the winter 
that they tried to escape it in the summer. 

That same night while we sat talking over the successful 
affair before retiring, Paul surprised us all by declaring 
that he would be willing to finance Kathleen's musical edu- 
cation, provided she wanted to study and had the consent of 
her mother. We were speechless and even tried to discour- 
age him. Why not leave well enough alone? Even if she 
did possess unusual talent, would she be able to rise out of 
her surroundings? All of these arguments and more were 
ignored by Paul, who was by this time quite overcome with 
his idea and anxious to see it take effect. 

Kathleen’s mother, Mrs. Toussaint, who had been with 
the family for years, even before her marriage, was ap- 
proached the next morning at breakfast. The proposition 
was put to her, and being a sensible, hard-headed woman, 
at first she could not see the sense of time and money wasted 
on music. She said she would rather have her daughter 
take up some course in business which would prepare her 
to take care of herself. Paul reasoned with the mother 
and finally made her see that with proper advantages her 
daughter would develop into a singer of more than the 
average caliber. Mrs. Toussaint then gave her consent to 
let Paul send Kathleen, who, by the way, had expressed 
herself as being eager to study music, to a fine boarding 
school in Boston, where she remained for three years. The 
last two years there she attended the best conservatory in 
the city and was soon considered a very talented girl. Dur- 
ing all that period, Paul did not see Kathleen, for soon 
after she entered school his business took him to Europe, 
but he kept in constant communication with the head of the 
institution and was well satisfied with the reports. The 
girl’s answers to his frequent letters were interesting and 
girlish, but intelligently expressed, and he liked the enthusi 
astic way she entered into her studies. Kathleen's letters 
were also not lacking in appreciation to Paul—the one who 
had made all this possible. 

In the midst of her last year at school, Kathleen’s mother 
died very suddenly and Paul's problem took another curious 
twist. In another few months the girl would finish at 
Miss Sears’ school. By that time she had made so much 
progress at the conservatory that her teacher there pre- 
dicted, as others had before him, that she faced a bright 
future. He had written Paul this and we wondered what 
he would do with the girl, now that her mother was dead. 
He had gone so far that we did not think he would want 
to shake off the greater responsibilities. Nor did he try. 
Harry and [| were about to sail for France when a cable 
came from Paul asking if we would bring Kathleen with us. 
Harry was somewhat peeved and went around muttering 
something about his friend’s “nerve,” but I decided to go 
up to Boston and see Kathleen. A beautiful creature she 
had grown to be in these three years. Tall and slender with 
a poise that was unusual in one so young. She was, as of 
old, well mannered and spoke in a low, melodious voice that 
was fascinating. Her fluffy hair was full of copper glints 
and her large hazel eyes caught and held one’s attention. 
When she smiled, it was to reveal perfect teeth, the white- 
ness of which was a bewitching contrast to her flaming red 
mouth. Kathleen was indeed a beautiful and_ intelligent 
girl. 

| told her that Paul had expressed a desire to have her 
go abroad with us and she was delighted. Her mother’s 
death had saddened her and she thought the change would 
do her good, I next went to make known the plans to Miss 
Sears. The latter was an estimable woman, and agreed 
that a trip abroad would be just the thing for Kathleen, as 
sorry as she would be to have her leave before the term 
was up. It seems she had endeared herself to all those 
about her—a natural tendency. We sailed soon after and 
by the time we arrived at Havre, Harry was as devoted to 
Kathleen as I was. As the boat pulled into the wharf, 
we caught sight of Paul in the crowd. He, singling our 
little party out, waved his hat jubilantly and Kathleen re- 
turned his greeting with a smile that | am sure must have 
captured his affections. Paul did not seem surprised to find 
her as beautiful as she was and he told us later that her 
appearance only confirmed his early deductions that some- 
thing unusual could be made of her. We were also told of 
his plans for her and it seemed that he had interested a 
famous teacher, whom we will call Leoni, in her, who said, 
after hearing the voice, if he advised, she could study with 
him. As we listened to Paul, we could see that he wanted 
to give Kathleen every advantage, and we grew less skep- 
tical about his doing so. To be sure, the material was ex- 
cellent. Several days later Kathleen sang for Leoni and 
the rest of us, and we were openly surprised. Her voice 
had grown considerably and that natural loveliness of 
quality had developed into a certain something that gripped 
you. Leoni sat off in a corner of the huge studio, but 
before she had come to the end of her second number, his 
shrewd old eyes softened and the trace of a smile lurked 
in the corners of his thin mouth. 

“Ah,” I recall he whispered to Paul, 
voix.” 

Before we left the studio, he had actually asked to have 
Kathleen as a pupil. Leoni had a reputation for selecting 
his pupils. From then on until she made her debut four 
years later in Milan, Kathleen worked incessantly. Madame 
Videre, an old friend of Paul’s family, acted almost like a 
mother to his protegée from the outset when she took her 
into her own home. There came another twist. It seems 
that Madame Videre had a very attractive son who promptly 
fell in love with Kathleen and wanted to marry her. She 
being level-headed persuaded him with the impossibility of 
such a thing just then, saying her prime duty was to Paul, 
who had every faith in her. She was not sure whether her 


“c'est une plus belle 
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feeling for Jules Videre was really love, and she was too 
sensible not to realize that she had too much at stake to 
make a false step. 

Paul, during these four years, returned off and on to 
New York, but while on his visits to Paris, Kathleen spent 
much time with him going about to the places of interest 
and attending every worth while concert or operatic per- 
formance. Paul became impressed with the girl’s fine mind 
and judgment. Secretly he liked to look upon her as his 
find! And she really was. If he had listened to Harry and 
me that night several years back, Kathleen would have been, 
Goodness knows, what and where? Certainly not so accom- 
plished a woman as she is today. The qualities were latent 
in her—they must have been—but her development was due 
to nothing else than Paul’s keen perception and confidence 
in her possibilities. 

Two years ago when we were in Milan for Kathleen’s 
debut, we found Paul a very changed man. We could not 
account for it, but now we know that Kathleen was re- 
sponsible. He was more serious and thoughtful and he 
had lost his flirtatious propensities. The night she sang for 
the first time in Milan, he was like a dazed man. He looked 
as though he had had no sleep for months, so great were 
the hollows and shadows under his eyes. Until the curtain 
went up, he paced the lobby nervously smoking one cigar- 
ette after the other. During her entrance, he stood in the 
darkness of our box, trembling like one in the throes of a 
chill and only after she had sung beautifully and was being 
recalled again and again, did he appear normal. When his 
friends crowded about him, congratulating him upon Kath- 
leen’s success, he smiled for the first time. By the close 
of the third act, he was gone. We found him later in 
Kathleen's dressing room, hovering over her wherever she 
went. The smile never left his face—but once. It was 
when Jules Videre rushed into the room and overcome by 
his joy, threw his arms around the flushed girl and kissed 
her noisily. ‘Then Paul scowled and turned his back on 
the sight. Why? We did not suspect then. We know 
now, 

The next day, it seems Paul received his second shock. 
Jules, thinking that Kathleen’s duty to Paul had been per- 
formed in that she had made good at her debut, went to 
her benefactor and asked for her hand in marriage. He 
succeeded so well in impressing Paul with the importance of 
Kathleen’s happiness that his consent was finally given with- 
out consulting the girl. Paul must have felt that the situa- 
tion was too much for him and that he could never stand 
the agony of a triangular convention over the matter. His 
consent was received just in the nick of time, for the fol- 
in his run down and nervous condition, 


lowing day he, was 
taken down with the Roman fever. For weeks he lay 
hovering between life and death, during which Kathleen 
rarely went from his side. During the early part of his 


illness, she only left the house on the evenings she had to 
sing at the opera, when she always aroused the audience to 
great heights of enthusiasm. When he became worse, she 
postponed her appearances, the manager fortunately being 
extremely kind. Her singing now came secondary and she 
steadily refused to leave Paul’s side. In her moments of 
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solitude, she prayed that he might be spared for she had 
come to realize through this illness that nothing mattered 
to her but his recovery. Jules saw her only once during 
that time and then long enough to be told that everything 
between them must be indefinitely put off. This was a blow 
to the Frenchman, who had been resting easily in the 
thought that all his obstacles had been wiped aside. He 
was furious with Kathleen and pleaded with her, after his 
anger had cooled a bit, not to be foolish and let her emo- 
tions run away with her. He told her if Paul lived, she 
couldn’t marry him because he didn’t love her in that way. 
The slighting remark did not anger Kathleen for she knew 
it was said out of malice. She simply replied that she was 
thinking only of his recovery, for he had been everything 


to her. Nothing else mattered. 
And so, in the days of convalescence, the hours they spent 
together drew Paul and Kathleen closer. He had_ not 


learned of the break between the young couple and he 
simply resigned himself to what he regarded as fate. He 
decided to make the most of his cherished days with the 
girl—days that were infinitely sweet and the memory of 
which he would always carry with him—no matter what 
came with the years. But at this point, Kathleen was 
courageous enough to take matters into her own hands, for 
her woman’s intuition told her that he loved her and she 
had only to let him know that she knew. She seemed to 
feel that he was afraid that his love would make her un 
happy because of her supposed affection for Jules. So one 
day toward the end of his illness, she told him very simply 
how much he really mattered to her. For a moment Paul 
could not understand it all and thought she was prompted 
to say that she loved him through her deep sense of sincere 
gratitude. As much as he loved her, he was too much of a 
man to accept her at her word. He said he had to be sure. 
Paul was quickly reassured by Kathleen that her love was 
deep, although she admitted frankly that it had arisen from 
her gratitude. Was he not responsible for her success in 
life so far? She had come to know that he must share 
with her whatever joys there might come later. As she was 
so sure of her feeling, she said she could not enjoy them to 
the fullest unless with him. Paul was convinced of the 
truth finally and needless to say he was overjoyed. They 
talked matters over very sensibly and decided not to marry 
until Kathleen had finished her first season. She concluded 
her engagement in Milan, later singing in the larger cities 
in Italy and France. Everywhere she was hailed by the 
critics as one of the coming singers. Her voice, charm of 
manner and beauty, have won countless admirers, and today 
she is well along the road to fame, and negotiations, it is 
said, are being made to bring her to America. Therefore, 
to those knowing the circumstances surrounding this career, 
her success and the character of the man who made all this 
possible, it is not surprising that such a girl as Kathleen 
Toussaint should marry Paul Dimmock, her bene factor. 


Crimi Sails for South America 
Giulio Crimi, the well known tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sailed for Buenos Aires on May 4 to fill 
an engagement with the Colon Opera, where he is a great 
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favorite. Mr, Crimi has just finished his busiest 
at the Metropolitan, having been called on to sing many 
performances not included in his contract, due to the 
numerous cases of sickness among the tenors 

Mr. Crimi will return to this country the latter part of 
September to begin an extensive concert tour which has 
been booked for him by his managers, the Universal Con 
cert Bureau. This tour will take him through the Middle 
West, South and Southeastern States. Although this is the 
first extensive concert tour made by Mr. Crimi in this 
country, the rapidity with which his time was booked shows 
his popularity. 

Mr, Crimi will also appear with Jeanne Gordon, the con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, on 
when they will open the 
the leading musical 
country 


season 


humerous occasions 
1921-22 for many of 
clubs throughout — the 


season ot 


courses and 


Rosen Scores in Denver 


Max Rosen won a triumph at the Denver Auditorium on 





March 28, when he was presented by A. M. Oberfelder as 
the seventh offering in his Artist Series. Following are 
some of the press excerpts 

His powerful overtone is amazing There is a radiant, vibrant 
opulence in it, to be modulated from the thinnest conception of 
sheer delicacy to voluminous outpourings of astonishing glory 
In this precision of execution is no suggestion of labored study, 
although its achievement must have taken years, but only nstant 
presence of inspiration seeming ever new in its divine spontaneity 
We believe it was Emerson who said that a true poet could take 
his pencil in hand and, urged by some mysterious element, draw 
from sublime potentialities things which, even in his own mind 
had never been dreamed before and sit startled as the pencil put 
them down It seemed so with Rosen and his violin Evening 
Bulletin 

It was in the smaller lyric numbers that Rosen captured his 
audience. Here the wealth of poetry and emotionalism paid Rosen 
the highest compliment With what exquisite charm and finesse 
this young artist plays these things! Surpassingly! It was one 
of the most gratifying concerts of the season Rosen possesses a 
technic equal to the foremost, yet he loves to draw pure, luscious 
tones in every bar, even in th midst of pyrotechnics Rocky 
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books it contains, If it 

will be a demand 

the circulation 


| wealth of a library is in the 
books that people want to read there 
r them, the reading rooms will be crowded, 
lepartment will have all that it can handle in the way of de 
ypular works, and the institution will be what 
What is true of a library is true of the 
either of books or of music, and 
than for a library or a pub 
isher to things nobody wants The old idea that 
in inaccessibility, difficulty or abstruseness, has 
“by the boards” like another piece of 
that encumbered the of our un 
ative forefather 
and look about among the music pub 
you will pick out Chappell-Harms, Inc., of New York, 
firms that know ‘the value of wide 
popularity in the advancement of 
musical art, There is a vast difference between the popu 
larity of the latest piece of rag-time and the popularity of 
me of the immortal melodies of Wagner, Beethoven or 
I schaikowsky \nd, strange to say, what we scornfully 
music is not nearly so popular in reality as 
haunting, yet elusive tones of these and other 
popular melody is too obvious, too easily 


nands for px 
call a success 
ogue of a publisher 
re is nothing more futile 
} carry 
greatn lhe 
mally 
brains 


long since gone 
traditional lumber 
thinking and conser 

If you think of thi 
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a being one of those 


pread yet conservative 


call “popular 
the catching 
yzreat master Phe 
much in the evanescent idiom of the moment, 


reme mile re d too 
and dies as quickly 


an idiom that changes ir 
is it is born 

The wisdom and keen judgment of the Chappell-Harms 
hown just in this point of intelligent selection 
ng comprehension of the public taste, the taste 
taste which worth and is 
from the 


m day to day 


Company 1 
i far-reacht 
that lasts, that 
to separate it 


recognizes truc 
lightness of passing fancy, the 
oarse, brutal directne that may hold the interest for the 
oment but which will just as quickly fade 

Look into the catalogue of Chappell-Harms and you will 
find masterpieces of writing with which we are all familiar 
of solid construction, works wher« 
rightly term inspiration—is cleverly 
and facility, with that sort 
solid foundation of 
at random, the first 
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for the Sunrise,” a beautiful conception with music by Er- 
nest Seitz, a picture of the soft night that charms by the 
vision it brings before the mind of the romance that we all 
love, and all forget until some art work of this kind sud- 
denly brings it to mind and lets us remember that the world 
is not all mere sordid money- getting but has its beauty spots, 
would we but seek them out. “Down in the lazy west rides 
the moon, Warm as a night in June——” The composer, 
without sacrificing melodic beauty and a grateful vocal tech- 
nic, has succeeded in placing this idea before us by the use 
of ‘strange, somewhat modern, harmonies which flow easily 
in graceful curves, 

But I must not remain with this one song, much as I 
would like to dwell upon its beauties. For the catalogue is 
long, and those that lie before me are none of them less 
ay What delicate conception of poesy lies in the mere 
title, “I’d Build a World in the Heart of a Rose,” a dainty 
set of verses to which music has been set by Horatio Nich- 
ols. “Had I the power to make this world divine”—there 
is something divine in the power to create such a thought, 
there is something no less divine in the ability to set to it 
a suitable melody such as the one Nichols has given us. 
There is a long refrain that rounds off vividly the thought 
of the introductory melody and clings to the memory as does 
everything we particularly love. 

“Smile Through Your Tears” is a new song by Bernard 
Hamblen, who has given us both the words and the music. 
New also are “Some Time, Dear Heart, Some Day,” by 
Jesse M. Winne, a song with the suggestion of a waltz 
rhythm, a passionate, dreamy waltz that everybody is sure 
to like, and lying well in the middle of the voice; “Fleur- 
ette,” by Haydn Wood, a sweetly sad minor melody; “The 
Sound of the Irish Bells,” by Lionel Trent, which has a 
tune of quaintly Irish character, and a good imitation of the 
bells in the introduction and in the refrain; “A Little Fairy 
Tale,” by Thomas F. Morris, another Irish song; “Oh, She 
Brought the Irish Roses to the Heart of Devonland,” with 
even more of an Irish lilt to it than the other (both of these 
should be popular favorites with those who love the pic- 
turesque in music), and “Under the May Moon,” with Eng- 
lish words translated from the Italian of Magnanelli and 
music by Lao Silesu, whose chromatic idiom reminds one 
somewhat of the songs of Tosti, and whose thoroughly 
Italian manner is delightfully frank and appealing. 

Another Italian song, although the music is written by 
Robert Conigsby Clarke, whose name sounds English, is 
“You in a Gondola.” This has a pleasant, swinging ac- 
companiment, well written for the piano. “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” with music by A. Emmett Adams, is a song of 
unusual originality with a vigorous refrain of which the 
skilled singer could make much. Then there is “Wake Up,” 
from “A Calendar of Song,” by Montague F. Phillips; “Ma 
Curly-Headed Babby,” by George H. Clutsam; “Where My 
Caravan Has Rested,” from the “Romany Songs” by Her 
mann Lohr, which everybody knows and loves; “Homing,” 
by Teresa del Riego. “There Is No Death,” by Geoffrey 
O'Hara. There are also many others that are popular fa- 
vorites, among them “The House of Memories,” “Beloved, 
It Is Morn,” by Florence Aylward; “Song of the Soul,” by 
Joseph Carl Breil; “The Blind Ploughman,” “A Bowl of 
by Robert Conigsby Clarke; “Slave Song,” “Thank 
“O, Dry Those Tears,” by Teresa del 
by L. Denza; “I Know a Lovely 
Garden,” “Because,” by Guy d’Hardelot; “Rose in the 
Bud,” by Dorothy Forster; “The Road That Brought You 
to Me,” by Bernard Hamblen; “Gray Days,” by Noel 
Johnson; “Daddy’s Sweetheart,” “There Are Fairies at the 
Sottom of Our Garden,” by Liza Lehmann; “The Birth of 
Morn,” by Franco Leoni; “Little Gray Home in the West,” 
“Rose of My Heart,” by Hermann Lohr; “Mother o’ Mine,” 
by Frank E. Tours; “Love’s Garden of Roses,” “Roses of 
Picardy,” by Haydn Wood, and “Christ in Flanders,” by 
Ward-Stephens. r 


Roses,” 
God for a Garden,” 
Riego; “A May Morning,” 


Daisy Jean Wins Ovation in Detroit 


Daisy Jean made her initial bow to Detroit music lovers 
before a most distinguished audience of 2,000 that filled 
every corner of the Orchestra Hall. Besides playing the 
cello obligato in Harling’s cantata, “Before the Dawn,” she 
gave a fine rendition of a concerto by the Belgian com- 
poser, Servais, who was himself a noted cellist. She 
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played as well Max Bruch’s * ‘Kol Nidrei,” Debussy’s “En 
Bateau” and Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionato. = 

Servais’ concerto aroused such enthusiasm that Miss 
Jean, after being recalled several times, had to give an 
extra cello number, and to the great delight of the audi- 
ence she played, in an exquisite fashion, “Le Cygne” (The 
Swan), Saint-Saéns. According to the press, she delivered 
it with unexcelled poetic feeling. 

Gabrielle Radoux, of Radoux’s Musical Bureau, who is 
a pianist herself, traveled with Miss Jean and accompa- 
nied her. 


May Peterson’s "eat “ae Dates 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang at the Town Hall on Sunday, April 10, for the 
Committee of Community Service, Mrs. Francis Rogers 
chairman. Her songs included “Jag Tror,” a Swedish folk 
song by Dannstrom; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak; “At the Well,” Hageman. For encores she gave 
“Mister, Mister Robin,” Katherine Glen, and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye” to her own accompaniment. 

On Tuesday, April 19, at noon, Miss Peterson sang at 
Aeolian Hall as a part of the Music Week Celebration. 
Some of her recent dates included an appearance with the 
Apollo Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., at Carnegie Hall on April 
27; on April 28-30, with the Cleveland Orchestra. 


U. of M. School of Siniie Summer Session 


The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., an- 
nounces that the summer session will begin this year on 
July 5 and continue until August 13. The faculty will in- 
clude Dr. Albert A. Stanley, director; George Oscar 
Bowen, public school methods chorus conducting; Earl 
Vincent Moore, theory, organ; William Wheeler, Nora 
Crane Hunt, Maude Charlotte Kleyn, voice; Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, Nell B. Stockwell, piano; Anthony J. Whitmire, 
violin and ensemble. For nearly twenty years these sum- 
mer sessions of the University School of Music have been 
a feature the excellence of which music students have been 
quick to appreciate. The departments of study include ap 
plied music, theory and public school music. Applications 
should be received before July 1. Certificates of attend- 
ance and work accomplished will be issued for each subject 
for which the requirements are met satisfactorily. There 
is also a chorus which meets Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings of each week. 


Schelling to Be Soloist with St. Louis Orchestra 

One of the early engagements booked for Ernest Schelling 
by Daniel Mayer is with the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra for a pair of concerts in January next. 
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Mishel Piastro, Soloist, with National 
Symphony 

With Artur Bodanzky as conductor and Mishel Piastro as 
soloist, the National Symphony Orchestra closed its season 
with concerts on April 29 and May 3 at which the same pro- 
gram was played twice with equal success upon both oc- 
casions. Mishel Piastro, the Russian violinist, played the 
Mendelssohn concerto and succeeded in making it interest- 
ing, especially the first and last movements, which he took 
at a speed that lent this gentle work some vigor. The or- 
chestra played two Wagner selections, the “Lohengrin” pre- 
lude and the “Tannhauser” overture, and introduced a new 
work, “manuscript—first performance,” entitled “The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” a symphonic prelude after the poem of Keats, 
by Frederick Jacobi, an extended notice of which is pub- 
lished below. 


A New Jacobi Work 

The novelty of the concerts of April 29 and May 3 of the 
National Symphony Orchestra was a symphonic prelude, 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” after a poem of Keats, by Fred 
erick Jacobi, a young American composer who has won 
prominence by his songs, chamber music and orchestral 
works within the past five or six years. Mr. Jacobi, who is 
still under thirty, is a native of San Francisco, and received 
his musical education with Rubin Goldmark, Rafael Joseffy, 
and Paolo Gallico, and at the Hochschule in Berlin as a pupil 
of Paul Juon. From 1912 to 1917 he was assistant conduc 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera House, first under Alfred 
Hertz, then under Artur Bodanzky. When the United 
States entered the war he joined the army and served as 
saxophone player in the Eighth Infantry Band. He is now 
devoting himself entirely to composition. His works in 
clude “The Pied Piper,” a symphonic poem played in San 
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and pull them out one by one, saying a Paternoster; after 
which, upon going to bed, the dream is sure to ensue. 
In his review of Keats's last volume, published in “The Indicator” 


for August 2 and 9, 1820, Leigh Hunt had previously ‘analyzed 
in a few words” “The Eve of St. Agnes” (“which is rather a picture 
than a story’): It is an account, he wrote, “of a young beauty, 
who, going to bed on the eve in question to dream of her lover, 
while her rich kinsmen—the opposers of his love—are keeping holi 
day in the rest of the house, finds herself waked by him in the 
night, and in the hurry of the moment agrees to elope with him.” 

The tale, Sir Sidney Colvin observes, “hinges on the popular be 
lief that on St. Agnes’s Eve (January 20) a maiden might win 
sight of her future husband in a dream by going to bed supperless, 
silent, and without looking behind her, and sleeping on her back with 
her hands on the pillow above her head.” 

The major events of the poem—Porphyro’s concealment by_ the 
old nurse Angela in a closet in Madeline’s room, his Peeping-Tom 
act, Madeline’s identification of the dream-picture of her lover with 
her wakening sight of him, her successive phases of alarm, rias 
surance, and impassioned yielding, and their flight, are foreshadowed, 


to some extent, in an early novel of Boccaccio’s “Il Filocolo’ " 
prose version of the old French metrical romance, ‘“Floire et 
Blancheflor.”” But Keats knew little Italian; there was no Eng 


and the particular incidents from 
Agnes” do 
been in 
have 


lish translation of the ‘Filocolo;” 
“IL Filocolo” which are paralleled in “The Eve of St 
not exist in the old French romance. They seem to have 
vented by Boccaccio. Sir Sidney thinks that Leigh Hunt may 
recounted to Keats the story as it occurs in Boccaccio, 

Mr. Jacobi, in a memorandum kindly supplied to the compiler of 
these notes, says that in writing his music he “endeavored to fol 
low the changing moods and emotions of Keats's poem," though he 
has attempted no detailed representation. 

“The first four lines of the poem,” says Mr. Jacobi, “express per 
have at the 


fectly what I have attempted in my opening.” We 
start, therefore, a tonal paraphrase of Keats's word-picture of a 
winter night (which, remarks Colvin, ‘‘makes us feel the chill of 


the season in our bones”). Open fifths on the muted horns and 
trumpets (Animato ma non troppo, 2-2) suggest the black 
of the scene. There is a desolate ascending phrase for woodwind, 
harp, violins, and violas, pizzicato. 

The pace quickens, and this introductory mood-picture leads into 
an Allegro con brio section, descriptive of the festival and its 
“argent revelry, with phume, tiara, and all rich array,”’ and its 
“silver, snarling trumpets” welcoming the guests. There are chival 
ric phrases for the strings and woodwind, the suggestion of dance 
music heard through closed windows and suddenly opened doors 
(waltz-tunes for flute, The 


iciness 


violins, horns and woodwind). revelry 
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going modern orchestral techni He obviously kn 
actly what he wants to say and says it with a skill 
knows neither limits nor admits of ert Phere 
ing in the least amateurish in his work, and it 1 
above all others that encourages the enthusiastn rootet 
for American composition to believe that he will be one ot 
those who will ultimately succeed in placing America on it 
musical feet and in creating a real demand for composition 
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4 thorough 
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thi tact 


the public and 


by American composers both on the side « 
owledged that 


of our orchestral conductors. It must be ack 


up to the present time compositions by American composet 
have found their way to our orchestral programs more a 
a matter of patriotism or personal favor than because ot 


any insistent demand for the compositions themselves. It 1 
men of the Jacobi calibér and a few (alas, a very te 


others who will ultimately create this demand 


description of music is always unavailing Phe nly 
\ description 

way to get any idea of a piece of music ts to hear it, not t 
read about it. Therefore no description will be here at 


tempted. It may be said, however, that the impression mad 
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the summer of 1920. Porphyro has concealed himself in Madeline's room, has watched gave Gillies pleasure to the rude nee was manifested by 
For the above facts we are indebted to the notes on the — his sweetheart as she the close. attention with which it was listened to and th 
ve A - : wn a oO ; rer nd the 
program by Lawrence Gilman, from which the following Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one, ‘ | nf hick ¢) Lien “yo ata i 
oe » cas : : ” 3) : Loosens her fragrant bodice. sincere applause by which the audien demon sachs 
account of “The Eve of St. Agnes” is quoted: ae 
Leigh H ; 1 th hol Fwy : _- eg He has spread beside the love-sick dreamer that most celebrated appreciation. — ‘ 
ena “— pi hr the whole of - 1€ Eve of St. Agnes in and indigestible repast in English poetry; has roused her by playing Mr. Jacobi is one of’ the most promising 
iis London Journal for January 21, 1835, with an elaborate running upon her “hollow lute,” La belle dame sans merci. Mr. Jacobi in } sy 1 | fut s\atienta elt | ted 
commentary between the stanzas. his music disregards these unsettling incidents, and passes from his composers, and fis future emorts wilt pb Liter 
Today (said Hunt in his commentary) is the Eve of St. Agnes festival strains directly into the love scene between the “mortal man terest. 
(It wasn’t. It was the Feast of St. Agnes. The Eve, of course, impassioned far’ and the clairvoyant maiden, o . - = - . 
falls on the 20th of January.) We thought we could not take This passage begins in the. score (molto tranquillo, 2-4) with a Ernest Davis Fills Ninety-Six Engagements 
a better opportunity of increasing the public acquaintance with tenderly amorous phrase in D flat for the oboe. The song is con ; + ; 
~ pec tyme ( Mr. Keats J emewrie poem”), which tinued by the English horn, by the muted strings, by a solo violin, ' Among the latest names of singers who will appear dur 
ts ee reg ne iene "Viele, ake ction Bardo Rar by the full orchestra, and is finally brought to a tense climax ing the week of May 16 for the Pilgrim Fercentennia 
ot. Agnes was 8 Soman o WHO SURSTES MAYTCOM In ‘rhaps at the thought of Madeline's agitated fez hi zi 0 . . , ! 
the reign of Dioclesian, Her parents, a few days after her ed an Pag a es . eaeines ‘nguuted ‘fenr Cat Furphyt Music Festival at the new Arena, Boston, is that of Ernest 
decease, are said to have had a vision of her, surrounded by : a Davis. Mr. Davis, “America’s popular tenor,” will be 
angels, and attended by a white lamb, which afterwards be A dove forlorn and lost, with sick unpruned wing membered as a member of the Boston Grand Opera Com 
came sacred to her, In the Catholic Church the nuns used to Then begins an elaboration of the oboe’s love-song, now put upon , . 1 r 
bring a couple of lambs to her altar during mass. The supersti- the divided strings and woodwind, with arpeggios for violas, cellos, pany. He has appeared in practically every corner thie 
tion is (for we believe it is still to be found) that by taking and harps, and in ardent counter-subject for the horns. You recall United States and during the past season filled ety 
certain measures of divination, damsels may get a sight of their the passionate protestations of the ‘‘famished pilgrim” as he begs concert engagements He is appearing on May it tl 
future husbands in a dream. The ordinary process seems to his love ‘Arise! arise! and fearless be: for “o’er the southern H: K . | | ' ' ( 
have been by fasting. Aubry (as quoted in Brand’s Popular moors” he has a home for her. ays, an., festival, and later in the month at ? n 
Antiquities) mentions another, which is, to take a row of pins, The mood of the music changes suddenly (molto animato, 2-4, burg, Pa 














charming diva. 


both senses of the word. 
her range is wide and positive. 
accurate clarity. 


climax of her artistry. 


the chance to hear her at vaudeville rates. 


thing of the Garden type. 


open an eye and look closer. 


might be best described as luscious. 





talked-about director recently seen and heard here. 
cinating Mary—and what’s more important, she can sing circles around her. 
Anyway, she’s a beauty, a sultry, oriental sort of beauty who wears 
magnificent costumes and wears them in a manner to make every mother’s son and daughter 


DOROTHY JARDON 


“Not even in the season of grand opera heard here recently, have Pittsburghers 
enjoyed more artistically beautiful music than is heard in the repertory of this 
She has everything that a great artist should have except the 


tiresome temperamentalisms that mar the work of many opera stars.” 


“Dorothy Jardon’s rich, clear tones heard this week at the Davis Theatre are elevating in 
The quality of her voice raises the tone of any vaudeville program and 
There is no tremulous fluttering on high notes, but a sure and 
One can well appreciate that she has been in grand opera, and her presence 
was appreciated by the audience at both of yesterday’s performances. From an aria from ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ musical and pleasing in spite of its oft-repeated singing, to one of her own com- 
positions, ‘The World Can’t Go Round Without You,’ a delicate and harmonious bit, she is serene 
and capable.”—Pittsburgh Sun, April 5, 1921. 


“I am keen to go on record with the belief that we have the best operatic prima donna in 
vaudeville this week who ever has visited us in the two-a-day. 
were fine once upon a time, we’ve had some who were just beginning to fade; but in Miss 
Dorothy Jardon we have a remarkable singing lady who has progressed vocally about 100 per 
cent since we saw her last, who is going to progress some more, but who is right now at the very 


We've had some of them who 


“T venture the opinion that she’ll go on and on, as she has been going; but we will not have 
Mary Garden? 


Let’s compare her to the much- 
She looks every bit as attractive as the fas- 
Maybe she’s some- 


“Miss Jardon’s voice is a soprano of wide range rather lyric in quality and with a tone that 
It has the richness of old brocade, even in the upper regis- 
ter, where we usually expect more bird-like twitterings from ladies who venture coloraturawards. 
She doesn’t lean that way. She’s dramatic and fitted for modern opera if anyone in this country 
is; but for once, let’s dote on the fact that Miss Jardon is out of opera and entertaining us on a 
vaudeville program.’’—Archie Bell in Cleveland News, March 29, 1921. 


At Palace Theatre, New York—Week Beginning May 2nd 





Pittsburgh Press, April 5, 1921 
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of respectable mediocrity. The piano part was played by 


wy ™] ™~ ar 4 ~“ 4 : ¢ ) 

BC S | ON MUSICAL ASSOCIA I ION Marion Carley, who showed a serviceable technic, lovely 

‘ a) PT Y Oo WrReanp nl Py ~ tone and good musicianship and was vigorously applauded. 

CLOSES ITS SUCCESSFUL SEASON Florent Schmitt's “Chant de Guerre” (Mss.), which re- 

ceived its first American performance, is a chorus of men’s 

= m voices and tenor solo, with orchestral accompaniment. It 

The Steinert Concerts to Move to Symphony Hall—The Tercentenary Music Festival—Agide Jacchia Will Again Conduct wth 3 sirviog. piace, although tes performance was squie 

. x > "= ° > é e sne s ow ’ -4 

Concerts—Recitalists Include Alfred Mirovitch, Ruth Bernard, Eva Gauthier, E. Robert young tenor who was chosen for this part. It is regret- 

table that the splendid work of the Boston Musical Asso- 

ciation should be marred now and then by the selection of 

Asso and, although handicapped by the soloist, Owen Hewitt, a conspicuously immature artists for solo work. 

tenor altogether unprepared for concert work, the music The following testimony to the splendid efforts of 

fourth and last concert of the season Wednesday evening, was warmly applauded and Mr. Smith called on to bow Georges Longy for the enrichment of Boston’s musical 
April 27, in Jordan Hall. As usual the program abounded _ his acknowledgments. life was written by Philip Hale, and is worth quoting: 


in noveltic It began with four choral pieces—ancient Mr. Sweet's prelude, performed for the first time in Bos ,, Gegraes Longy, having taken the first prize for oboe: playing at 
: . . Iri h fishe r- the aris onservatory in $56, having won an enviable reputa 
admirably sung by the Harvard Glee Club, ton, in which he would depict the struggl of . , tion as a prominent member of the Lamoureux, Chatelet, Follies 
with Dr. Archibald T. Davison conducting Then came folk with destiny, and their ultimate resignation, is drama- Bergere, and Opera-Comique orchestras, joined the Boston Symphony 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s descriptive and melodious Caucasian — tic and effective while his memory serves him; but when — Orchestra as first oboist in the Fall of 1898, Since then he has been s 
a . a forge “Tristan” . > lapse nto common leading figure in the musical life of Boston, and his fame has spreac 

sketches for orchestra There followed two work 7 by he forgets his “Tristan” the music lay ae , i tt throughout the musical world of this country. 
American composers: “A Caravan from China Comes,” by places notwithstanding that it is extremely well written. In 1900 he became the founder and leader of the Longy Club of 


Warren Storey Smith, for tenor voice and orchestra, and Mr. Sweet has unquestioned gifts and should give his indi- wind-instruments and brought it to the highest stage of performance. 
’ He introduced to Boston chamber music by Bernard, d’Indy, Loeffler, 


ve's ave F : xpression, 4 A 
ywelude based on Synge stark tragedy viduality greater opportunity for e I : Sea LT By Lazzari, Caplet, Bird, Herzogenberg, Malherbe, Wailly, Roentgen, 
The two final numbers on the program were hear or Zuef, Gouvy, Rietz, Hure, Longy, Fauré, Kovacek, Perilhou, Wool- 
as originally written for voice the first time in America. Charles Bordes’ “Basque lett, Magnard, Mouquet, Wolf-Ferrari, Falconi, Enesco—the list is 
ind piano, It is problematical if the sensuous glow and Rhapsody” for pianoforte and orchestra is based, as its ae ee nor were works for wind-instruments by older 
< « , . as 5 gic Pal. 
oriental mystery of the song as originally conceived have name implies, on Basque folk tunes. Written without any In the Fall of 1899, as conductor of the Orchestral Club, he 
been enhanced in the orchestral transcription However, considerable degree of distinction either in the treatment onan eu in six sons or more geen mn gs 1g 

: nan, " con 6 “ ins evel litherto un nown, many ot them important; compositions by e 

Mr. Smith writes skilfully and effectively for orchestra of themes or in their correlation, it barely attains the | Noe Seieiieiae. “iaaiien. ‘Sense, Mindiea’ . Mieneamenen. “athaiee. 
= Holmes, Chausson, Hue, Fauré and others. As conductor of Mrs 
Hall's Orchestral Concerts, beginning in January, 1908, he con 


tinued this work, 
Club Orchestra (1915) and 


As conductor of the MacDowell s 1 
Chorus (1917) he found another field for his usefulness, and in 
1919 he founded the Boston Musical Association 
The aim and purpose of the Boston Musical Association now end 
season is well known to the public of this city: to 


ing its second seas 
Sl IMMER SCHOOI OF U I produce unfamiliar compositions of worth, with special attention to 
deserving Americans; to give young singers and players of instru 
‘. ments an opportunity to be heard which they might not otherwise 
s : > ; i j have. An association of this nature should be liberally supported, 
Birmingham, I ennsylvania In the foothills of the Alieghenies Mr. Longy, who as conductor, is giving his services as a labor of 
. ye ge “‘ >: > sate ; love, should not be allowed to think that the reputation of Boston 
Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, Harmony. Piano Pedagogy. Appreciation of Music, ete. on eel ie es ee eas ee ee 


GEORGE F. BOYLE—Piano GUSTAV STRUBE—Violin and Harmony INTERESTING AND Nove. Music py Boston SyMPHONY. 
GERARD DUBERTA—D oice Novelties of extraordinary interest were heard on the 
: twenty-third program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and assistants Friday afternoon, April 22, and Saturday evening, April 
For circular, address Florence Jubb, 55 Elk Street, Albany, N. Y. 23, in Symphony Hall. rhe concert opened innocently 
enough with Mozart’s songful and smoothly flowing “Jupi- 
—_ _ — ter” symphony, which served to emphasize the present ex- 
cellence of the orchestra as a remarkably euphonious 
instrument. The symphony was followed by the first per- 


AVAILABLE within a radius of 100 miles of New York City formance of Stuart Mason's “Rhapsody on a Persian Air” 

for orchestra with pianoforte obligato. This piece, which 

THE FREDERIC WARREN BALLAD CONC was begun December 25, 1918, and completed May 15, 1919, 

confirmed the fayorable impression made by Mr. Mason's 

The pame Artists and Programs as at the Longacre Theatre, New York. For terms and dates, address suite for twelve cellos heard here last season at one of the 

f° FREDERIC WARREN, 349 Central Park West, N. Y. City concerts of the Boston Musical Association. Mr. Mason 

obtained the melody on which this rhapsody is based from 

The New York Tribune: The New York Telegram: the chapter on Persian music in Woollett’s “Historie de la 

“The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts have “The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts evidently are Musique.” The whole work is based on this single Persian 

been more interesting incidents in the musical season building rather rapidly towards a foremost place in the theme and is divided roughly into six sections. Modern 

musical life of New York, and yesterday .  - in structure, the music is masterfully orchestrated and the 

coloring sensuous, as befits the development of a theme of 

Oriental origin. The composer himself played the exacting 

and occasionally brilliant piano part admirably. It was 

clear that the audience enjoyed this music, and Mr. Mason 
was recalled many times. 

A relatively startling novelty was the second orchestral 

suite of Darius Milhaud, the young French composer whose 


CONCERNING music has excited much controversy in Paris. It was the 


first performance in this country and Mr. Monteux con- 


A, 
ducted from a manuscript score. The suite is in five move- 
ments: overture, prelude and fugue, pastorale, nocturne 
and finale. It was composed in 1919, The music is origi- 
nal in its abundance and exaggeration of dissonances. 


Different sections of the orchestra play in several keys 


PIANIST simultaneously. Yet there is measurable relationship— 


perhaps of a fourth dimensional nature—suggesting the 


In His Most Recent Appearances as Soloist with movements of the planets in their respective orbits as parts 


of a universal harmonic scheme. (Front, page Mr. Ein- 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA stein!) In other words, Mr. Milhaud’s suite, excepting the 
PR Rae ‘i iil quite conventional pastorale and nocturne, is cacophonous, 
After Tachaikowsky’s coarseness it was refreshing to The performance was delightfully clear in the technica but agreeable. Indeed, the compose 2 5, 
hear the opening measures of Beethoven's Fourth Con- sense and Mr. Fox's musicianly and artistic qualities 3 8 f a e omposer succeeds in stimulat 
certo for the piano, The solo part last evening was were strongly in evidence. ing a craving or cacophony to a point where the occasional 
played—and beautifully—by Mr. Felix Fox. His perform- It was an exhibition of | artistry eat, _bronsht 2 ont absence of it is sorely missed. Be that as it may—it took 
ince characterized by technical finesse, tonal charm and and sincere burst of applause at the close ane r ox hang) ais 2 to ite > » 
musicianly insight.Boston Evening Transcript, April 29, was obliged to return several times in acknowledgment. a age write this music and greater courage to 
121 Providence, R. I., Journal, April 13, 1921. play 

. the concert was brought to a close with a fine perform- 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED ance of Dukas’ graphic “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” tamely 
sounding after Milhaud. 


Symphony “Pop” 
Schmitz—Felix Fox Scores with Symphony—Art Museum Concert Resumed 


Boston, Mass., May 1, 1921 The Boston Musical / 
ciation, Georges Longy founder and director, gave its 


liturgical musi 


Reginald Sweet's 
of an Irish fishing village Mr. Smith’s song was already 


well and favorably known 

















Gun aino-tenths of the cong: rertel. Fer one tang program of enduring value given by artists of high 


they have offered a pleasing variety of performers, as achievement pleased and edified a very representative 


well as programs.” audience.” 











For available dates address 
’ " . ALFRED MirovitcH PLEASES IN RECITAL. 
Concert Direction: AARON RICHMOND, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Atipst, Missa tes Miia glatiehs Gagrek ia, Bootes 


for the first time ‘Sunday afternoon, April 24, in Sym- 














RECITAL - CONCERT 


_ Mezzo-Contralto ORATORIO 
~ “A TRULY GREAT ARTIST.” ; og 


—New York Evening Mail. Aeolian Hall, New York 


JEFFREY Viounist j375. 


“THE BRUNNHILDE OF THE BOW.”—New York American Aeolian Hall New York 























VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, HAR- June 4 to July 16, 1921 


CHEVY CHASE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC (renee ic 


: , LANHAM, GARZIA, 
6410 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. GREENE, SHERMAN, KASPAR REGISTRAR 
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May 5, 


phony Hall. Mr. Mirovitch was heard in the following 
program: toccata and fuga, D minor, Bach-Tausig; so- 
nata, A major (first time), Mehul-Mirovitch; ballade, G 
minor, nocturne, B major, valse, G flat major, three etudes, 
and sonata, B flat minor, Chopin; barcarolle, Liadoff ; 
etude, D sharp minor, Scriabin; “Minuetto,” Mirovitch; 
Pig fie Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, and rhapsody, No. 

», Liszt. 

"Mr. Mirovitch made a splendid impression on his audi- 
ence. His performance of the familiar sonata from Chopin 
and of his own arrangement of Mehul’s melodious com- 
position disclosed this new pianist’s talents in a very favor- 
able light. Adequately equipped technically, he possesses 
also a fine sense of rhythm and an unusual command of 
shading. Mr. Mirovitch obviously is capable of transmit- 
ting the poetic message which he derives from the music 
in hand. He was equally effective in the lighter pieces and 
was warmly applauded throughout the recital by his audi- 
ence. It is to be hoped.that Mr. Mirovitch will be heard 
often in this city. 

STEINERT CONCERTS IN SYMPHONY HALL, 

The Steinert series of concerts, which were begun this 
season at the Boston Opera House on Sunday afternoons, 
will be transferred next year to Symphony Hall on Thurs 
day evenings in October, December, February and March 
for the announced purpose of attracting a more discrimi- 
nating public than may be had on Sunday afternoons. 
Among the attractions already scheduled are the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with Willem Mengelberg conductor; 
Erika Morini, violinist, and Margaret Matzenauer, Mabel 
Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath, singers. 

TERCENTENARY Music FEsTIvAL. 

The Pilgrims’ tercentenary music festival will be held in 
the Boston Arena during the entire week of May 16. 
Works especially composed for this festival will be played 
and sung by a chorus of 1,000, an orchestra of 120, and 
many of the greatest singers in the world. Among the 
orchestral compositions to be played are such popular fa- 
vorites as the “Rienzi” overture, the overtures to Verdi's 
“Sicilian Vespers” and “Forza del Destino;” the ballet 
music from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” which will accompany 
the actions of the ballet on the stage; the “War Dance” 
from MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” which will be played 
with the same purpose. Choral compositions, some of them 
composed for this festival, will include Homer Hosmer’s 
cantata, “The Pilgrims of 1620 ;” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
and Frank La Forge’s “Flanders Requiem” to be sung by 
Mme. Matzenauer with chorus and orchestra. 

Leading artists of the Chicago and Metropolitan com- 
panies will make this festival memorable as one of the most 
pretentious of its kind ever given. They will appear on 
the following dates, with other artists famous in the con- 
cert field: Monday evening, May 16—Rosa Ponselle, Mar- 


guerite d’Alvarez, Arthur pe Josephine Lucchese 
(cantata, “The Pilgrims of 1620”); Tuesday evening, May 
17—Lucrezia Bori, Cyrena ‘atl Gordon, Rafaelo Diaz, 


April 18—Florence 


Arthur Middleton; Wednesday matinee, 
Edward Lan- 


Macbeth, Cyrena Van Gordon, Ernest Davis, 
kow; Wednesday evening—Frieda Hempel, Arthur Hack- 
ett, Joseph Schwarz (“Landing of the Pilgrims” ballet) ; 
Thursday matinee, May 19—Evelyn Scotney, Mary Clark, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Virgilio Lazzari (“I Puritani,” excerpts) ; 
Thursday evening—Cora Chase, Margaret Matzenauer, 
William Gustafson, Josephine Lucchese; Friday evening, 
May 20—Florence Easton, Florence Macbeth, Arthur 
Hackett, Virgilio Lazzari (“Ballo in Maschera,” excerpts) ; 
Saturday matinee, May 21—Cora Chase, Mary Clark, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Edward Lankow; Saturday evening 
to be announced; Sunday afternoon, May 22—Nina 
Koshetz, Marguerite Matzenauer, Morgan Kingston, Jo- 
seph Schwarz and Evelyn Scotney. 

GAUTHIER AND SCHMITZ IN JOINT RECITAL, 
mezzo-soprano, and FE. Robert Schmitz, 
Jordan Hall Saturday afternoon, 
April 23, for the benefit of the Temporary American Hos- 
pital in Rheims. Mme. Gauthier displayed her familiar 
abilities as singer and interpreter in modern songs by Ole 
nine, Ferrari, Dupont, Delibes, Cyril Scott, De Severac, 
Sinigaglia, Catoire and Grovlez. Mr. Schmitz, artist par 
excellence, demonstrated anew his extraordinary gifts as a 
pianist in pieces by Liapounoff, Vuillemin, Debussy, Ravel, 

3orodine and Balakireff. An audience of fair size was 
very enthusiastic and encores were plentiful. 

RutH BerNarp HeArp IN RECITAL, 

Ruth Bernard, pianist, made her Fong appearance in this 
city, Thursday afternoon, April 28, in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Bernard exhibited her talents in a well varied and ex cacting 
program including Bach’s concerto in F major and pieces 
by Schubert, Chadwick, Leschetizky, Paderewski, Debussy, 
Florent Schmitt and Chopin. 

Fetix Fox Scores witH 
played Beethoven’s fourth concerto 
Soston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Tuesday evening, April 12, in Provi- 


Eva Gauthier, 
pianist, gave a recital in 


30STON SYMPHONY. 
Fox, pianist, 
with the 
conductor, 


Felix 
as soloist 
Monteux, 


dence. That Mr. Fox lengthened his list of notable suc- 
cesses is indicated by the following critical comment on 
the pianist’s performance, quoted in full: 

Mr. Fox, who has many Providence friends, received very cordial 


recognition after his playing of the Beethoven concerto. This is a 
work in which the soloist is not required to battle with superior in 
strumental numbers. It is one that gives the solo instrument a 
decorative part in the ensemble Grace, lightness and the ut 
terance of flowing phrase are qualities which enter largely into its 
most effective portrayal. The performance was delightfully clear in 
the technical sense, and Mr. Fox’s musicianly and artistic qualities 
were strongly in evidence. The andante is a particularly delicate 
and attractive movement and the artist made much of its opportuni 
ties for tonal sweetness and deft finger work in ornamentation 
It was an exhibition of artistry that brought a great and sincere 
burst of applause at the close and Mr. Fox was obliged to return 
several times in acknowledgement. 


” 


Boston “Pops” AGAin Arrract ATTENTION, 
Considerable attention is now being focused upon Bos- 

ton’s “Pop” concerts. This is one of the most vener 

able institutions of Boston, yet one of the freshest and 


spring in this city. The season 


most cheerful signs of 
of “Pop” concerts in Symphony Hall, following close 
upon the end of the regular concert season, will begin 


Monday evening, May 2. Preparations now under way indi 
dicate a festive opening night and a season popular in 
every respect. The large symphony orchestra of eighty 
players will be conducted by Mr. Jacchia, the most favored 
of all “Pop” leaders. The programs will combine high 


MUSICAL COURIEh 


quality with genial popularity in a way to appeal to all. 
At the tables and at the bar behind the first balcony re- 
freshments will be served as usual. 
Art Museum Concerts 
an intermission of several months, the trustees of 
Art Museum have resumed the concerts which 
they instituted last year. The first concert which took 
place Friday evening, April 22, was given by an orchestra 
uf thirty men drawn from the Boston Symphony, under 
the able direction of Agide Jacchia. The painting and 
sculpture galleries were open for an hour before and after 
the concert to enable those who attended to enjoy the art 
treasures gathered there. ; i BS os 


RESU MED, 
After 
the local 


George E. Brown Joins International 


George E. Brown, who for the past three years has been 
identified with the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and Music 
League of America, recently resigned from those organiza- 
tions to accept an offer from the International Concert Di 
rection, Inc., Milton Diamond, director. Mr. Brown will 
handle the booking interests of this firm. 

Previous to his affiliation with the Wolfsohn Bureau 
and Music League, Mr. Brown was for several years the 
personal representative and manager of Albert Spalding, 
whose tours he booked and directed. It was upon Mr. 
Spalding’s enlistment in the airplane service during the 
war that he joined the above bureaus. For many years 
Mr. Brown was associated in the theatrical business as 
manager, with such stars as Mrs. Leslie Carter, E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe, Grace George, Nance O'Neil, 
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During all 
big musical 


Richard Mansfield and many other celebrities. 
of this time he kept in close touch with the 
attractions and artists generally. Finally the opportunity 
came six years ago to start in the concert business, which 
had always been his ambition. With his varied and excel- 
lent experience and the host of influential friends he has 


made throughout the United States and Canada, Mr. 
3rown will be a valuable addition to the International 
forces 


Anna Chandler Goff Arranges Benefit Concert 


On May 12 a Stephen ¢ 
cert will be given in Lexington, Ky., under the direction 
of Anna Chandler Goff of the College of Music, in which 
nearly 400 people will take part The receipts from this 
concert added to those collected by the pupils of the public 
schools of the city will go toward the $100,000 fund to 
purchase Federal Hill at Bardstown, Ky., where Stephen 
Foster wrote “Old Kentucky Home.” Governor Morrow 
was authorized by the last legislature to appoint a com 
mission to recommend ways and means of purchasing this 
historic home, and the commission has recommended that 
the sum be raised by popular subscription. Mare Klaw, 
of the well known New York theatrical firm, an ex-Ken 
tuckian, at once sent a check for $2,500, and Louisville re 
cently raised $4,000 in an entertainment, so Lexington hopes 
to do its part on May 12. According to one of the daily 
papers “the concert, in essential respects, will be the most 
notable musical and social event in central Kentucky in a 
long time.” 


Foster Memorial benefit con 











RICHARD CZERWONKY 


To THE PUBLIC: 


Special Note: 


These 


artiata, many of international reputation, 
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For Summer 


dents of Violin, 
JONES, 839 


Registrar, 


Famous Violinists Teaching at 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 





BRUNO ESBJORN 


I hereby state that I am teaching exclusively at the 
continue to do so notwithstanding statements to the contrary. 
famous violinists are members of the 
who are available to students of the 

SUMMER SESSION 
EN WEEKS May 23 to July 30 
IGHT WEEKS June 6 to July 30 
IVE WEEKS June 27 to July 30 
Bulletin and information on Free Master Classes for advanced stu 
Piano, Voice and Composition, address : 


North 


~ ROWLAND LEACH 


Bush Conservatory and will 


(Signed) RicHarp CZERWONKY 


remarkable faculty of over eighty 


Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Recitals of Music for Two Viclins 
“Both skilled 


violinists of fluent technic 
and good quality of tone and_are well 
matched in their attainments. They also 
have achieved a unity and freedom of ex- 
pression in ensemble playing of more than 
ordinary excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 

“Mme. Selinsky played the remarkably 
difficult concerto in D minor of Sibelius in 
a way that would challenge comparison 
with almost any living player for virility, 
well-turned phrasing, perfect control of 
variations of tone and expression, and ex- 
cellence and variety of technical resource. 
Moszkowski’s suite for two violins and 
piano was played with perfect sympathy 
between the two principal players.”—Lon- 
don Evening Standard. 


“The feature of their recital consisted in 


their unaccompanied duet playing, which 
was remarkable for unanimity and finish 
and quite exceptional in its excellence. 
Both are accomplished executants. This 


was proved in their respective playing; but 
the duet playing was the thing.”—London 
Referee. 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 


MAX and MARCARITA 
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MUSIG AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Publie Schools of New York City 











MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


A Review of the Past and Some Predictions for the Future 


poetic and sentimental about attend school because teachers were not available. The 
History records the fact that hardships which they had to endure, and the small salaries 
' ceived their preliminary educa paid made the problem one of the most serious which the 
he little red school house on the hill educational authorities had to face. The small number of 
| cabin in the woods. Without — children attending each school, and the eight grades of the 
mic knowledge which they may or clementary course taught practically in one room, under 
a result of this tuition, no one can — one teacher, have had a rather deleterious effect upon the 

id the opportunity to review nature inspirational side of school work. 

Music AND THE RuraAt ScHoot! 
rod first temple ings the poet; 

that many country children What has been the effect on music? For many years 
rom a hickory The latter the subject was entirely neglected. Various attempts were 
rought into violent contact made to teach a few of our patriotic songs, and there the 
yny. We know that the musical instruction ended Pianos were unheard of as 
edu wation has accumulated school instruments. Teachers had no special qualification 
ial showing the absolute neg for directing any of the socalled special subjects, and as a 
ral districts. Thousands of chil result music was not even thought of in the homes of these 
nd the West were unable to children, Strange as it may seem, some of the most beau 


GIULIA GRILLI, Mezzo Soprano ®CITAL_ CONCERT, 


Wefan wy »~ be ‘ and effectiv ] used.” A Management: aa | 
Her voice is a mezzo soprano, well placed and effecti ely Fas Saws Wake tema Gieiens 
New York Tribune. 131 Riverside Drive, N. Y. GC. 
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DIRECTORS 





Alfredo Martino « Albert Wolff 


(Vocal Department) (Metropolitan Opera House Director) 
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Special courses for teachers and advanced pupils. “Voice forma- 
tion,” “the technique of the attack,” “Freedom in singing. The loss 
of the voice through faulty methods of singing.” ‘Causes and 
remedies.” “Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice, and 
on the different methods of breathing.” 


The New York Concert Society will present artist pupils satis- 
factorily completing these courses. 


Various dates have been reserved for their Concerts to be given at 
AEOLIAN HALL next fall. 


Application should be made early to Secretary 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIELY, 131 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Telephone Schuyler 5676 
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tiful songs of sentiunent and home have been woven around 
the above theme; almost a divine inspiration to keep alive 
the slightest spark of romance which might exist in the 
most transitory way. 

With what affection we think of “The Old Oaken Buck- 
et!” Science almost completely destroyed our feeling for 
this implement of domesticity by calling attention to the 
fact that the old oaken bucket hanging in the well was 
usually a pe:sonous, fungus-grown article, and that a great 
deal of illness was due to the fact that we worshipped this 
bucket more from the standpoint of sentiment than sanitary 
consideration, and a person in the last stages of a highly 
developed fever very often in a rambling way chanted the 
tune, not quite conscious of the fact that the old oaken 
bucket was responsible. 

Wuat Has Been Done. 

It is not necessary to give extended reasons why the 
rural school had to confine itself to the three R’s. The 
answer is too obvious. Mechanical genius has aided ma- 
terially in solving the problem. The player-piano and the 
phonograph are now a part of every well ordered home in 
the country. Only the impoverished are without such 
“luxuries.” The introduction of these instruments into 
the homes of the farmers has done more for Americaniza- 
tion than any other single element. It has been the spirit- 
ual as well as the intellectual uplift. Instrumental music, 
opera, song, etc., are now at the disposal of these people, 
exactly the same as the people in the great cities. It is 
true that they may never enjoy the direct contact with the 
great artists and organizations, but they have the same 
privilege of understanding and appreciating music as they 
have literature. The district school has developed a real 
knowledge of literature, and the almanac has been replaced 
on the living room table by the “world’s best seller.” 

Wuat THE Rurat Scuoors Can Stupy. 

To impose upon this type of school a course of study 
which would be comparable to that used even in the small 
towns would defeat the very purpose for which it was in- 
tended. We must start with a different motive. It is 
essential that patriotism through song shall be the first 
intention. Having accomplished this, we can then proceed 
through the elements of appreciation and derive whatever 
benefits may be possible from this particular study of the 
subject. Technical knowledge in music through sight sing- 
ing is a problem which has not yet been solved. America 
will never become a singing nation if we Do, Re, Mi our 
children through school. There is no doubt, ability to sight 
read appeals strongly to the average child. He considers 
it more in the nature of a trick accomplishment than he 
does for the musical value which may result from a mas- 
tery of this particular operation. A word of praise should 
be given to the phonograph companies for the excellent 
service which they have rendered up to the present in pro 
viding music suitable for the district schools. For example, 
they have striven to provide instrumental accompaniments 
for familiar songs. This was designed with a purpose in 
view to having the phonograph take the place of the piano. 
Unfortunately, in some cases this does not work. It has 
been a difficult thing to get a class to sing softly enough 
and in correct rhythm, so that the accompaniment by the 
phonograph may be effective. It is really putting the cart 
before the horse, because instead of being a real accom- 
paniment to the song, the children have to learn to sing 
a vocal accompaniment to the instrumental record. This 
is equally true of the rote song material which has been 
provided. Apparently great difficulty has been experienced 
in getting singers whose enunciation was pure enough to 
he effective on the record. But we must consider that if 
this line of approach had not been opened, singing would 
be a closed book to most of the district schools. 

The great thing accomplished has been that music has 
been brought into the lives of these children. Whatever 
its deficiencies may have been, they have been equally over- 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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“MUSICAL FEELING COMES FIRST” 
SAYS EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


“Reasoning Music Is Second and Self Expression Third” 


A more fascinating recital has seldom been given in 
New York City than the one presented at the Plaza Hotel 
on Saturday afternoon, April 30, by pupils of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Beardsley and a “visting class” of Effa Ellis Per- 
field. The coordination of ear, eye and touch is well 
known as a part of the Effa Ellis Perfield pedagogy, and 
the importance of stressing these three educational senses 
was quite evident after seeing the musical response of 
these pupils. The traditional teacher stresses the thinking 
of music; Effa Ellis Perfield says: “Feel music reason 
music—express music in singing, playing and writing.’ 

The piano playing demonstrated some fundamental ideas 
which Effa Ellis Perfield bases on principle instead of 
processes. Because the “touch” is the slowest sense to 
express musically, these Effa Ellis Perfield pupils play by 
rote as well as by note in the first lesson. Rote pieces 
minimize technical problems and make the beginners’ pieces 
musical, while he is adjusting the notes to the keyboard. 
Ear, eye and touch work together from the beginning to 
avoid having the pupil become conscious of the training. 
Hearing too much without seeing and touching creates an 
unbalanced condition. 

Seeing pupils do the real thing in music is quite different 
from the kindergarten processes which work through ap- 
paratus. These pupils wrote rhythms as they are seen 
fundamentally and finally. They expressed rhythmically 
and metrically in verse and melody. The original verses 
composed in one half a minute on subjects suggested by 
the audience seemed most unusual. Speech melody was 
definitely proven to be the guide for natural melodies. 
The pupils enjoyed every moment of the reading, singing, 
spelling, playing, writing chords, rhythms, scales, verses, 
dictation, etc. 

The audience felt such results could only be demon- 
strated by unusual pupils, but when Effa Ellis Perfield 
announced that three of these pupils had been monotones 
her statement that “music is a natural expression” was 
verified in a most emphatic way. If every one could have 
the channel of expression open by these splendid rhythmical 
exercises, surely greater love for poetry and music would 
be manifested in America. 


Namara Sails for Europe 

Marguerite. Namara, having succeeded in evading the film 
makers until Fall, was scheduled to sail on the S.S. Adriatic 
from New York on May 4, going directly to London where 
she will give three recitals at Aeolian Hall under Mr. 
Eddleston’s management. The date of the first of these per- 
formances is June 8. From the English capital Mme. Na- 
mara travels to Paris where she is also to sing; then she will 
go south to Monte Carlo to join Mary Garden at her villa 
there to study the title role of “Louise” with the famous 
interpreter of this part. According to reports, Miss Garden 
is anxious to use Mme, Namara in this role with the Chicago 
Opera Association next season. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
May 5 to May 15 
Althouse, Paul: Tulsa, Okla., May 11, 12 Columbia, S$. C., May 
Greensboro, N. C., May 14. Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13, 14 Matzenauer, Marguerite: 
Arden, Cecil: Grainger, Percy: ; Newark, N. J., May ¢ 
Englewood N. J., May 5. Hibbing, Minn., May 13 Ponselle, Rosa: 
Newark. WN. 7. May 9. Harvard, Sue: Yonkers, N. Y., May 14 
Baird Mesthe: ’ ‘ Steubenville, Ohio, May 5 Pattison, Lee: 
- wg ie a Jones, Ethel: Meadville, P a..May % 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 14 Marion, Ind., May 13 Rochester, N. Y., May 10 
Crosby, Phoebe: Kingston, Morgan: Mt. Vernon, la., May 13 
Providence, R. 1, May 6. Spartanburg, S. C., May 7 Patton, Fred: 
Springfield, Mass., May 22. Land, Harold: Pottsville, Pa., May 6 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Newark, N. J., May 7, 9 Lowell, Mass., May lI 
Norfolk, Va., May 9. Summit, N. J., May 12 Greensboro, N. C., May 13, 14 
Richmond, Va., May 11. Mamaroneck, N. Y., May 13 San Carlo Opera Company: 
Greensboro, N. C., May 13. Letz Quartet: Philadelphia, Pa., May 
David, Annie Louise: Middlebury, Conn., May 5. Providence, R. 1, May 9-15 
eee Maier, Guy: Seydel, Irma: 
, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 7. Meadville, Pa., May 9 Memphis, Tenn., May 
Fowlston, Edgar: Rochester, N. Y., May 10 Little Rock, Ark., May 6, 7 
Memphis, Tenn., May 5. Mount Vernon, la., May 13 Ft. Smith, Ark., May 9, 10 
Little Rock, Ark., May 6 rf Masson, Greta: Tulsa, Okla., May 11, 12 
Ft. Smith, Ark., May 9, 10. Spartanburg, S. C., May 5, 6. Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13, 14 
Schelling on Pleasure Trip 1 to California oratura voice, singing three groups, her most difficult: num 
ber being the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah’’ (Meyerbeer ) 
Ernest Schelling, the pianist, and Mrs. Schelling, ac Ses, ail en techies cui Aeare Genie tad ell enateelied 
companied by a party of friends, left for Santa Barbara, Niccolino Febbrari sana two arias from “L'Elieir d’ Amor: 


Cal., in a private car on April 6. They visited the Grand 
Canyon en route and will return to New York early this 
month. Mr. and Mrs. Schelling have leased their villa on 
Lake Geneva, Switzerland, for the season and will summer 
at Bar Harbor, Me., as they have done frequently in the 
past. Mr. Schelling will devote part of the summer to some 
new compositions which he has in hand, one of which will 
be given its premiére performance by one of the leading 
American orchestras next season. As _ previously an 
nounced, Mr. Schelling will reénter the concert field next 
season after an interval of three years, during the greater 
part of which he held a captain’s commission in the Ameri 
can army. 


Soder-Hueck Gives Musical at Wanamaker’s 

A vocal program under the direction of Mme. Soder 
Hueck made an afternoon concert at the Wanamaker Au 
ditorium, April 25. The soloists were Ellie Marion Ebeling, 


dramatic soprano; Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, and 
Niccolino Febbrari, lyric tenor. iss Ehbeling’s first 
number was “Ave Maria” (Gounod), and her second an 


(Leoncavallo). Her last group in 
cluded “We Two” (Kramer), “Song of the Open” (La 
Forge), “Rain” (Curran), and “Life and Death” (Col 
ridge-Taylor). Her voice is powerful, her sustained work 
is excellent, and her high notes are especially good when 
taken forte. Marion Lovell displayed a very pretty col 


aria from “Pagliacci” 


and a group of Neapolitan songs very beautifully 
Following the affair a gentleman told Mme. Soder-Hueck 

that he had been a constant attendant at the Wanamaker 

concerts, yet never had heard anything to equal this recital 


Similar encomiums were showered upon her by other grate 
ful listeners, one adding: “Such round, rich tones, even 
with the dramatic soprano, no ‘screeching,’ no effort, the 
same round tones in a coloratura singer—this is most rare.” 

The close attention of the audience, and the distinct 
enunciation of every singer was a feature of the affair 
The excellent teaching of Mme. Soder-Hueck is the result 
of a life given to the art, and the painstaking concentratiot 
of a teacher who works for results 

William Parson was the splendid companist of the 


occasion 


Phoebe Crosby Dates 


Commenting on Phoebe Crosby's appearance at the Buf 
falo Orpheus concert, April 5, the Courier of that city 
reported as follows: “Miss Crosby received an ovation for 
her artistic interpretation of the various numbers on het 


of rachant 


April 


She has a clear, sweet soprano voice 


and sang with superb vocalization.” 


program 
quality, big range, 


22 Miss Crosby appeared with the Hartford Choral Society 
and May 4 at the Orange Musical Art Society. May 6 she 
sings with the Providence Glee Club, and May 22 at the 
Springfield Festival in“The Children’s Crusade.” 























BERU 





An artist by the grace of God. 





forte and orchestra by Liszt was. 


fashion.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ordinary.—Muncie Star. 





Scores With Cleveland Orchestra 
Under NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


The young pianist revealed enviable attainments. 


Bertimen is an expert technician and there are interpretative 
values to his playing.—Cleveland News. 


A pianist of great fire and brilliancy. Muncie Press. 


He has a marvelous mastery of 
the technics of pianoforte playing. He has the power of a cyclops. 


His clear cut tones and unusually sensitive runs marked his 
number as far above the ordinary.—Fort Wayne News. 


It is hard to tell how beautiful the Hungarian Fantasia for piano- 
It was a splendid treat, and 
with Ernesto Bertimen at the piano it reached the highest point 
in artistry.—Fort Wayne Gazette. 


He possesses a well developed technique and plays in musicianly 


With his sparkling runs, with his entrancing chain trills, with 
his sliding glissandos and with his clean technique throughout, 
the citizens of Muncie, last night, heard a pianist out of the 


MEN 





—Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


—Muncie Star. 
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Akron, Ohio, April 15, 1921 
luesday Musical Club was given April § at 
Auditorium, with John Wells, tenor, as the attraction. Mr 
Wells is more than a singer, he is pastmaster in the art of 
entertaining with songs of the lighter sort. He was in ex 
and that he pleased was made evident through 
He offered several of his own composi 
tions, which are unique, The accompaniments of Katherine 
Bruot were up to their usual high standard 

The Tuesday Musical Club series has been 
this season. Several excellent artists have been brought to 
Akron and the programs have all been of exceptional merit. 

One of Akron’s important musical organizations, the 
Kast Akron Musical Chorus, gave the Sunday Musical 
league Concert at the Goodyear Recreation Hall, April 3. 
A smaller crowd than usual heard an excellent program 
entirely by men, under the direction of Rhvs I 
Evan They sang splendidly. The excellent soloists were 
Jack Evans, Dan Jones and G. A. Charlton. The accom 
paniments of Mr, Charlton were splendid 

Faith Black was heard in concert, April 6, at the Wooster 
Reformed Church, assisted by Virginia Pinner 
Zohn Miss Black is a talented young singer 
range of voice. Mr. Zohn’s numbers 
Mrs. Pinner played accompani 


numerous encore 


successful 


given 


\verilt 

d Chester 
and displayed a fine 
vere greatly appreciated 
ments for both artists 

Mendelssohn Music Club met at Lincoln School, April 
6, to hear a program of piano and vocal solos and a paper 
on the history of the piano. The program was opened by 
“The Piano and Its Ancestors,” read by Beatrice 
Piano solos were played by Gladys Hawkins, Opal 


a paper 


Morris 


The final concert of the 
Goodyear 
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Binet, Thelma Wheeler and Edith Van Orman. 
Cogan gave a cradle song as a vocal solo. 

Under the auspices of the Lady Maccabees, a concert 
was given April 8, by the Akron Ladies’ Symphony Band 
at the Maccabee Hall. Assisting the band were Eva Roth, 
Ruth Miller, Robert Stotler and the Berk sisters. 

Eighteen pupils of Mrs. E. G. Kimball and Mrs. W. J. 
Kirk were presented in recital, April 8, at the home of 
Mrs. Kimball. Violin and piano solos were played, the 
pianists being Catherine Imel, Bernice Smith and Cora 
Monroe. 

Asheville, N. C., April 10, 1921.—Reinald Werrenrath 
appeared here on’ April 1 under the auspices of the Kiffin 
Rockwell Post of the American Legion. His singing con 
vinced his audience that here was a great singer and a 
great artist. The baritone’s program, which opened with 
Giordani’s “Caro mio ben” and closed with “Danny Deever,” 
was delivered in impeccable style. Harry Spier was at the 
piano and contributed several well rendered solos to the 
rare feast of good music. 

The Rotary Club brought Carolina Lazzari on April 8 
when a capacity house gave her a veritable ovation. The 
program included favorite operas as well as songs in Eng- 
lish. Practically all the numbers were encored and at the 
conclusion of the program the singer compelled her accom- 
panist, Blanche Barbot, to share with her the great recep- 
tion accorded by the enthusiastic audience. 

The Black Mountain Choral Society, Crosby Adams di 
rector, appeared in concert Thursday evening before an 
audience which filled the city auditorium and expressed 
enthusiastic appreciation for the ability of Mr. Adams as 
director as well as the excellence of work done by chorus 
and soloists. 

Willis J. Cunningham, of Asheville, has been elected a 
member of the Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati. He is di 
rector of music in the city schools of Asheville and is widely 
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the coming summer. 
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GODOWSKY CHICAGO 
MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS 
for pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, for 
a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921. 


This announcement of the 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
MASTER CLASS. Free scholarship application blank 


Application should be made early. Address all inquiries 
further 


TROOST AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offices of the Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 


KNABE PIANO 


first Chicago MASTER 


notice to 


HORNER-WITTE, 3000 


Address after June Ist 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 





Mr. Godowsky’s tours under exclusive direction 


Milton Diamond, Director 
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16 West 36th St., New York City 
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known as a musician and critic. His work here has at- 
tracted the attention of educators throughout the country. 
Recently he was invited to be present at a meeting of the 
club in Cincinnati. He accepted the invitation and word 
has been received here of his election to membership in the 
famous organization. 

Music lovers of Asheville are glad to hear of the excellent 
work that is being done by local students who have gone to 
the Cincinnati Conservatory to continue their studies com- 
menced under the tutelage of Asheville teachers. The 
record being made there by Ruth O'Shaughnessy, pianist, is 
a matter of pride not only to her personal friends but also 
to people of this city generally and particularly the members 
of the Rotary Club. This organization is sponsoring Miss 
O’Shaughnessy’s course at the Conservatory, and Asheville 
Rotarians feel justly proud of the progress being made by 
their protegee. 

E. B. Stimson is another Asheville student at the same 
institution whose record is reflecting credit upon the musical 
life of this city. Mr. Stimson is pursuing special courses in 
organ and piano. 

Members of the senior class of Mars Hill College who 
will graduate in piano, appeared in recital Saturday evening 
in the college auditorium. 

Atlantic City, J.. April 11, 1921.—The Sunday 
evening offering of last week at the Steel Pier (J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor) was distinguished by an excellent pro- 
gram. The introductory number, Goldmark’s “Sakuntala,” 
was followed by Raff's “Lenore.” Edna Little, soprano, 
was enthusiastically applauded, after the familiar aria, “Visi 
d’Arte,” and responded with two encores. Paul Engle, bari- 
tone, sang “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet, and some short 
numbers. Both voices were heard to good advantage in 
duets. Joseph Lilly was the efficient accompanist; he was 
also heard in MacDowell’s concert etude, and Grieg’s “Wed 
ding Day at Troldhaugen,” receiving much applause. The 
closing numbers, “A Russian Floral Song,” Langey, and 
“Triumphale Creole,” Kriens, were artistically read by Mr. 
Leman. 

The regular meeting of the Crescendo Club took place 
Tuesday evening. The program offered vocal and instru- 
mental settings of poets. Very fine was the “Peer Gynt” 
suite by Grieg, interpreted by Alice Warren Sachse. Other 
members taking part were Mable Ivins, William Uncles, 
Miss McAvoy, Mrs. Dike, Ethel C. Marina, Lillian Bona 
face Westney and Bessie Silvers. Anna Casner Heiss and 
Marion Parsons closed the program, interpreting Mendels 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

Roy B. Comfort, concertmaster of the Steel Pier Sym 
phony, played “Scene Viennoise,”’ Kreisler; Laura Cloud, 
member of Crescendo Club, and Mme. M. Hayden, pianist, 
were soloists at Cremona’s recently. An exceptionally large 
attendance expressed great appreciation, 

William A. Collard, artist pianist with the Ambassador 
Quintet since its inception, has resigned to accept a like 
position of the Alexandria Orchestra at Los Angeles, Henri 

Van Praag director. Mr. Collard’s exceptional ability 
as piano soloist has won for him many admirers, who re 
gret his departure and wish him every success. 

The Traymore Quintet, Nicholas Peroff director, present 
ed an enjoyable program Saturday night. 

The Y. W. H. A. presented an interesting program, April 
6, in the ballroom of the Steel Pier. Members of the 
orchestra provided the music under the baton of Bernard 
Marinoff. The soloists—Clara Lubin, Sylvia Zimmerman, 
Mary Miller, Gertrude Haskell and Augusta Goldstein 
were recalled many times and compelled to repeat their 
respective solos. Bernard Helfenstein, Charles Barab, and 
Lewis Ginsburg, were also heard. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Cordery, Chelsea, 
Nora Lucia Ritter, dramatic soprano and coach, was hostess 
to a number of artists. It was an afternoon of arias. Mrs. 
B. Noelker, of New York, was the honor guest. Miss 
Ritter sang two Puccini arias, “Un bel di” and “Musetta’s 
Waltz.” Her singing showed dignity of style and a soprano 
voice of good substance and compass. Both artists revealed 
a fine conception of the music which delighted the audience. 
Grace Moore, Elsie Siebert, Ella Husted, Dorothy Allen, 
Mesdames Barbash, Croasdale, Cordery, Ritter and Born 
stein contributed to the interesting program. Ruby Hilde 
gard Cordery made a fine accompanist. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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DALLAS HEARS NOTED ARTISTS 


Alma Peterson, Tetrazzini, Harold Bauer, Albert Spalding, 
Phillip Gordon, Penelope Davies Among the Visitors 


Dallas, Tex., April 11, 1921.— Music of the American 
Indian was sung and played in a recent concert of Thurlow 
Lieurance and his company. Mr. Lieurance is an authority 
on Indian music, and his explanations of the different songs 
given added much to the enjoyment and understanding of 
his work. Edna Wooley, soprano, displayed a voice of 
much beauty and was picturesque in her handsome Indian 
costumes. George Tack, flutist, gave effective solos and 
obligatos to the songs, also playing some of the primitive 


Indian flutes in the Lieurance collection. Paul Van 
Katwijk, Dallas pianist, played the “Indian Rhapsodie.” 
ALMA PETERSON DELIGHTS. 


American soprano, delighted a good sized 
art and personality when she appeared 
here. Her program ranged from old English to modern 
songs, even to “Annie Laurie” and “Dixie” which she gave 
as final encores, playing her own accompaniments. She re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause throughout. Frank Herlee 
accompanied the singer and gave one group of piano solos, 
showing considerable ability as a pianist. 
TETRAZZINI RETURNS TO SING CANCELLED ENGAGEMENT. 


Alma Peterson, 
audience with her 


Luisa Tetrazzini appeared under the auspices of the 
Schubert Choral Club, March 1, singing two arias, the 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and the mad scene from 


“Lucia” and one group of simple songs. 

A large part of the program was given by Max Gegna, 
cellist; Henri Bove, flutist, assisted by Francasco Longo, 
pianist, and the Schubert Choral Club which sang in a 
charming manner one group of songs. Julius Jahn con- 
ducts the Choral Club 
SPALDING PRESENTED SAME EVENING. 


BAUER AND rH 


Albert Spalding, at the Fair 
by the Dallas Band, March 
‘America’s Master Violinist.” The classic poise and dig- 
nity of his opening number, a sonata by Corelli, was ad 
mirable, as was the Wieniawski concerto which followed it, 
played in different style yet always refined and well poised 
A group of his own compositions, “Etchings, Sketches and 
Improvisations,” came next on the program and in their 
colorful and imaginative themes proved him a writer of 


Park Coliseum, presented 
16, again proved himself 


much more than ordinary attainments. The “Slavonic 
Dance,” by Dvorak-Kreisler; “Evening Song,” of Schu- 
mann; Brahms’ “Waltz” and a_ fantasy on “Carmen” 
themes, arranged by Sarasate, ended the program. Numer- 
ous encores were demanded and were graciously given. 
Andre Benoist, who was heard here last year with Spald- 


ing, accompanied him again, and was, as always, eminently 
satisfactory. His artistic playing and sympathetic under 
standing were all that could be desired. 


Harold Bauer, at City Temple, on the same evening, 
drew a large audience, on the Mason MacDonald Course. 
Sach’s “Partitia” in B flat, transcribed from the harpsi- 
chord for piano by Bauer, the Chopin B= minor sonata, 
Schumann's “Scenes from Childhood” and a group con- 
sisting of the etude in D flat by Liszt; air de ballet, Gluck 
Saint-Saens; “The Wind,” by Alken, and an etude of 
Saint-Saéns, made up the program. His opening Bach 


was probably the greatest of hisenumbers, played with con 
summate artistry. 


PENELOPE DAVIES. 


PHILLIP GorDON AND 
An interesting recital was that of Phillip Gordon and 
Penelope Davies, assisted by the Ampico. Mr. Gordon, a 


pianist of ability, was heard in the “Appassionata” sonata 


of Beethoven, some lighter pieces reproduced by the Am- 
pico, numbers from Chopin, Liszt-Ravel and Tschaikowsky 
and the Wagner- Liszt overture from “Tannhauser,” which 
was played in a big way and made a deep impression. 
Miss Davies possesses a dramatic quality of voice and 
much charm of personality. In her songs she was accom- 


by the Ampico, and was most pleasing in groups of 
English songs. 


panied 
French and 
DALLAS INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


PIANIST IN 


Paul Van Katwijk, Dallas pianist of the music school of 
the Southern Methodist University, filled the Bush Temple 
Hall, February 16, in his first recital of the current season, 
locally. Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and Liszt were the 
composers whose works were selected for this program. 
In four of his own compositions, sung by J. Wesley Hub- 


bel, tenor, his ability as a composer was shown to be above 
the ordinary. Mr. Van Katwijk possesses an abundance of 
technic, and is intellectual in his style of playing. This 
was his seventh program given in the two years he has 
been in Dallas, all of them different. 

Davin Grove to TEACH IN NEw York. 

David Grove, the organist and choir director of St. 
Matthews’ gt is to transfer his field of activities to 
New York. Mr. Grove will be greatly missed in musical 
circles here, having held his present position for several 
years, and having always been connected with all move 
ments for advancing the musical education and apprecia 
tion of the public at large R. D. 


Peterson’s Voice “Lovely Soprano” 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 10, 1921. 
event took place in Phoenix when May Peterson, 


“Another great musical 
soprano 
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of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a recital at the 
high school auditorium under the auspices of the Musi- 
cians’ Club,” is the manner in which the critic of the Ari- 
zona Republican began his review of Miss Peterson’s con- 
cert in this city recently, and in further describing her art, 
he said: “Her voice is a lovely soprano of great flexibility ; 

of big range, excellent intonation and beautiful quality. 
Her lower tones are particularly appealing.” 


FREDERICK GUNSTER IS 
ACHIEVING A WELL EARNED 
NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Press and Public Alike Bestow Upon Him Unusual Praise— 
His Phenomenal Success Continues Unabated 


whose picture appears on the cover 
American who has won enviable 
success in his chosen career by virtue of sound musician 
ship, fine discrimination in voice production, and a keen 
sense of the artistic in song interpretation, in addition to 
being endowed with a naturally beautiful tenor voice. In 
deed, these rare attributes are so outstanding in all of his 
work, either in recital or oratorio, that his critics recognize 
and praise them. For example, the same critic quoted on 
the cover page wrote, on another occasion, the following 
encomium: “Mr. Gunster is an artist to whom it is a 
pleasure to listen. He possesses that rare trinity of virtues 

taste, intelligence and temperament. He knows how to 
make a song interesting by tone color and by varied nuance 
of expression. He can spin out a tone to a mere wraith 


Frederick Gunster, 
page of this issue, is an 


of sound and yet make it tell; in short, he is an unusual 
artist.” 

Mr. Gunster was born in Scranton, Pa. In his native 
city he took his first piano lesson on his tenth birthday, 


and, as a lad, aspired to greatness in the pianistic field; but 
when, upon reaching maturity, his vocal gifts were recog- 
nized, he decided upon the career which was to win him 
distinction. He obtained the greater part of his vocal 
training under Carlo Sebastiani, at Naples Later he 
coached in concert repertory in Munich, and specialized in 
oratorio with R. Watkin Mills, in London. While abroad 
he acquired a fine command of languages, which he sings 
understandingly and with pure diction. Not the least of his 
accomplishments is his remarkably clear diction in his own 


native language. During the last two years his vocal 
powers have broadened as a result of his studies with 
W. W. Vilonat, of New York. 

Mr. Gunster has always been a strong believer in the 


American composer, and has been conspicuously active in 
behalf of everything American in music—not to the ex 
clusion of the masterpieces foreign composers, but to 
the extent that songs by Americans occupy equal promi 
nence on all of his programs 

It is gratifying and fitting, as well as a compliment to 
his ability and tribute to his achievements, that he has 
been engaged to sing the tenor part in the new American 
oratorio, the “Apocalypse,” by Paolo Gallico and Pauline 
Arnoux MacArthur, which won the $5,000 prize awarded 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, and which 
will have its first two performances during the biennial 
convention of the federation at the “Tri-Cities” (Daven 
port, Moline and Rock Island) June 6 to 13. 

Mr. Gunster’s managers, Haensel & Jones, 


of 


are already 


39 


booking him for numerous recital and orat 


appear 
ances throughout the country for next season R. 


Haywood Pupils Win Distinction 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fuson, artist pupils of Frederick 
Haywood, took a prominent part in the Lenten Musical 
given by the Euterpe Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
March 10. Their fine singing both in solo and duct numbers 
won the manifest approval of the audience: Of their con 
cert given March 15 at the High School Auditorium of Al 
lentown, Pa., the Allentown Morning Call said Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuson proved to be pleasing, well-trained singers, and 
were highly enjoyed in individual and duet numbers, Bot! 
showed very great versatility, slipping easily from the Ital 
ian and French numbers into the negro spiritual and dialect 
numbers.” 

Mr. Fuson very successfully rendered the solo part tot 
the cantata at the Ogden Memorial Presbyterian Church at 
Chatham, N. J., on March 20, and on Easter Sunday lhe 
sang the tenor solos in Gounod’s “The Redemption” in Mor 
ristown, N. J. 

Suckling’s Toronto Series a Success 

With the appearance of the New York Philharmom 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Hadley on Monday, Marel 
21, I. E. Suckling completed a most attractive course im 
loronto. Beginning with the concert of Caruso, in Sep 
tember, the course included London String Quartet and 
Lenora Sparkes, Florence Easton and Maurice Dambots 
loscha Seidel, Anna Pavlowa, Marguerite D'Alvarez and 
George Beach, Luisa Tetrazzini, Mischa Levitzki, Tosea 
nini and La Scala Orchestra, Cecil Fanning, New York 
Symphony Orchestra (Walter Damrosch, conductor), and 
Mona Bates, pianist, Ignaz Friedman, Jan Kubelik and 
Pierre Augieras 
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ANTONIA SAWYER 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


HARRIET 
VAN EMDEN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


“Charming personality, stage pres- 
ence and magnificent voice justified 
every word of commendation that 
heralded her delightful recital.” 


Reporter, White Plains, N. Y.— April 27, 1921. 
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Recitalists Still Keep Chicagoans Busy 


Tito Schipa, Heniot Levy, Sophie Braslau, Mischa Piastro, Bessie Kaplan Give Programs—Swedish Choral Club Heard. 


—Rudolph 


Chicago, April 30, 1921.—Recitals and concerts in Chi 
cago were many during the past week. On Sunday after 
noon, Tito Schipa and Heniot Levy divided the interests of 
music lovers, and on Sunday evening Sophie Braslau and 
Mischa Piastro entertained a small gathering at the Audi 
torium 

Scnirva at Orcuestra Harti 
recitalists,” 
well built 


advertised as “the prince of the 
singing admirably a 
April 24, at Orchestra Hall, 
Musical Bureau His 
Giordani, Caccini, Cal 
Franck, his own “Ave 
song literature, which, 
is as gifted 
songs by Bellini, Tirindelli 
Perrez-Freire, a Spanish 
will in all probability be in 
programs. It had on this 
hearing. He also had songs by Padilla, 
“Princessita” and Barrera’s “Granadinas”’ well 
Frederico Longas played most artistic ac- 
companiments for the recitalist. Schipa is completely at 
home on the concert platform, and this is remarkable inas- 
he has made his reputation in this country so far 
operatic stage. A beautiful singer, Schipa is 
musician. He gave two hours of immeas 
added to his superb may be 
mentioned as other attributes the intelligence, finish and 
coloring with which he rendered each song. He was en 
thusias tic ally received and no success was better deserved 
for this recitalists.” 


Tito Schipa 
lived up to that reputation, 
program on Sunday afternoon, 
under the direction of the Kreeger 
selections consisted of numbers by 
Lagourge, Cesar 
addition to the 

repeated and 


cavecchia, Lalo, 
Maria,” a very happy 
by the way, had to lb 
with the pen as with his 
Wolf-Ferrari, Massenet, and 
composer whose “Ay Ay Ay” 
from now on, on many 


shows. he 


voice ; 


scribed 
occasion its first 
whose were 
worth noticing 


much as 
on the 

a remarkable 
urable enjoyment, as 


al 
also 


voice 


prince ot 
Hau 


Levy, pianist, gave his annual piano 
Kimball Hall under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 
on Sunday afternoon. Mr, Levy's appearances are always 
looked forward to with great anticipation inasmuch as he 
always offers something new in his repertory On this 
occasion the novelty consisted of his own sonata for viola 
and piano, still in manuscript form, and as the composition 
is somewhat lengthy, the reviewer was unfortunate in be 
ing unable to listen to the balance of his program, which 
Mendelssohn's “Variations Serieuse,” Schu 


a group of Chopin, a rhapsodie by L. \ 
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Aa lastitution of National Prominence 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Three terms 
TEN WEEKS—May 23rd to July 30th 
EIGHT WEEKS—June 6th to July 30th 
FIVE WEEKS—June 27th to July 30th 
Outstanding features of the Summer Session are 
Master Interpretation Classes FREE 
Normal Courses in Piano, Voice. Violin, Public School Music 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
JAN OCHIAPUSSO, Eminent Dutch Pianist 
BOZA OUMIROFF, Celebrated Bohemian Baritone 
BRUNO BSBJORN, Famous Swedish Violinist 
ELLA BPRAVKA, Distinguished Bohemian Pianist 
and the regular faculty of over 8O artists, many of interna 
tional reputation, including 


Charlies W, Clark Edgar A. Nelson 
oo Lew Rive-King 


K 

Howland Lea: 
Moses he 

Grace Wa 


Cecile de Horvath 
Gustaf Holmquist 
Richard Czerwonky 
Clarence Nixon 
Robert Yale Smith 
Ethei Ll, Marley Florence Hodge 
Ralph Leo Eve Bhapire Ruth Bradley 
EXTENSIVE STUDENT DORMITORIES DIRECTLY CON- 
NEOTED WITH MAIN CONSERVATORY BUILDINGS 
Attractive environment and valuable saving of time for 
the busy summer student. 
DORMITORY RATES REDUCED FOR SUMMER STUDENTS 


Write for Bummer Bulletin giving full particulars. 


M. C. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ganz in Piano Recital 


Saar, Heniot Levy's own “Concert Etude” (still in manu- 
script form) and a group by Liszt. By opening his recital 
with the novelty, Mr. Levy invited the critics to judge him 
as much as a composer as a pianist, and it will not be amiss 
to assert that he is as efficient with one as he is with the 
other. Mr. Levy, who has made a big name for himself 
in this community, is a very serious musician, yet he is 
given to a certain sense of humor that was reflected in the 
the sonata. The second and third movements 
are the best, the first and last a little too lengthy, yet Mr. 
Levy always writes interestingly. His playing of his own 
work is well deserving praise, but unfortunately the same 
may not be said of Alexander Sebald whose viola playing 
left much to be desired. He was not in the mood of the 
composition, and this was evident and regrettable. The 
concert was well attended. 
3RASLAU-PIASTRO CONCERT, 

Sophie Braslau and Mischa Piastro, violinist, were heard 
in a joint recital at the Auditorium on Sunday evening, 
April 24. Both artists were received enthusiastically by an 
audience that did not fill a quarter of the vast Auditorium, 
This was regrettable as both artists were at their best. 

Benerit Concert AT OrcHESTRA HALL, 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, who is in great demand and who 
has appeared many times this month at Orchestra Hall, 
scoring on each occasion heavily; Lucille Manker, pianist, 
and Miss Horadesky, contralto, were heard at Orchestra 
Hall in a benefit céncert for the Chicago Junior School. 
Birpie KAPLAN IN RECITAL. 

Birdie Kaplan, pianist, gave her annual recital 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 26, under the 
Wight Neumann, and achieved success. 

SwepisH CuHorat Cius. 

The Swedish Choral Club, one of the best organizations 
of its kind, was heard in Handel's “Messiah” under the 
direction of its able conductor, Edgar A. Nelson. Mr. 
Nelson showed unmistakably that he is as proficient with 
the baton as he is when presiding at the organ or playing 
accompaniments at the piano, and this in itself speaks vol- 
umes for his ability as a conductor. He has well drilled 
his forces and the choristers sang admirably the Handel 
score, which was read with much elasticity under the pow- 
erful guidance of the Swedish Choral Society conductor. 
The work of the soloists was on a par of excellence with 
that of the chorus. It has been quite a while since Mabel 
Sharp Herdien has been heard as soprano soloist in the 

“Messiah,” but all the qualities that in the past made her 
performance well worth while were omnipotent on this 
occasion and her success was completely deserved. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon’s presentation of the contralto role 
is so well known that comment seems unnecessary beyond 
stating that she was at her best. John B. Miller, who must 
have sung the tenor role of the “Messiah” as often as any 
of the prominent tenors of the country, was also in glorious 
form and sang valiantly the tenor solo. Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass, covered himself with glory by the manner in which 
he sang his various solos. Here is a bass of whom Chicago 
is justly proud, a beautiful singer who has endeared him- 
self to the hearts of the concert and oratorio-goers by his 
homogeneously good work. He was in splendid fettle and 
sang with great authority, nobleness of tone and his gen- 
erous organ gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear. He made 
a distinct hit. In all, a very enjoyable performance! 


scherzo of 


Bessie 


Jessie 
at Kimball 


direction of F. 


Rosert IMANDT IN Desut. 

Robert Imandt, violinist, made his debut here under the 
auspices of the Musical Guild of Illinois, at Kimball Hall, 
on Thursday evening, April 28. 

RupotpH GANz’s ProGramM, 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist-composer, who has just been ap- 
pointed conductor of the St. Louis Orchestra, was heard 
in a piano recital on Thursday evening, April 27, under 
the local management of F. Wight Neumann, at Orchestra 
Hall. The program included a Chopin group, sonata F 
sharp minor by Schumann, “Berceuse” by Spalding, the 
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recitalist’s own “Adagietto” and “Scherzino,” and Legin- 
ska’s “Scherzo.” A large audience was on hand which 
showed its keen appreciation by vociferously applauding 
the artist at the conclusion of each selection. Mr. Ganz 
was in the best of mood, as was reflected by his playing. 
RENE Devries. 


Samuel Gardner Goes Abroad 


While on his recent Pacific Coast tour, Samuel Gardner 
booked for himself an engagement which he considers one 
of the most important of his career. This was with Stella 
Barnard, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Bar- 
nard of Montclair, N. J. Miss Barnard is an accomplished 
pianist and was the accompanist for Mary Jordan and Mr. 
Gardner on tour. After settling this engagement, Mr. 
Gardner sailed for Paris, April 18, to be gone for the sum- 
mer. With him, Mr. Gardner took the unsteady results of 
a course in French conversation. He says if the native 
French follow his Conversational Method in directing their 
questions, all will be well. But he will have to refuse all 
conversation which might lead him from the safe and beaten 
path of the present tense. 


David Bispham Sings with the Students Again 


On the evening of April 8, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, David Bispham, the eminent baritone (Class of ’76, 
Haverford College), contributed a group of songs at the 
concert given by the Combined Musical Clubs of Haver- 
ford College, which was sponsored by the New York 
Alumni Association. Mr. Bispham’s selections, the accom- 
panist for which was Harry M. Gilbert, were as follows: 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” (“Julius Cesar”), Han- 
del; “I Am a Roamer” (“Son and Stranger”), Mendels- 
sohn; “Two Grenadiers” (H. Heine), R. Schumann; “Seven 
Ages of Man” (Shakespeare), Henry H. Huss; “Danny 
Deever” (Kipling), Walter Damrosch. 


Metropolitan Chien School Opens May 15 


An innovation in the program of the Chorus School of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, which affords American 
singers the opportunity to learn chorus parts and gain ex- 
perience in operatic work free of charge, is the reopening 
on May 15 this year instead of the middle of August as in 
previous seasons. 

Singers possessing a good voice and fair ability to read 
music are eligible and should make applications for voice 
trial to Edoardo Petri, director of Chorus School, 1425 
sroadway, by mail only, voice trials beginning May 1 and 
lasting until May 15. 


Tetrazzini in England Next Season 


The Musicat Courter is informed that Luisa Tetrazzini, 
who will sail for Europe on May 7, will not return to the 
United States until the fall of 1922. Next season she will 
spend most of her time in the British Isles. Seven concerts 
are scheduled for her in London and at least thirty in the 
English provinces, the contract for this season having been 
arranged through her American impresario, W. H. Leahy 
of San Francisco. It is reported that Mme. Tetrazzini was 
offered a series of special performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera for the first half of next season, but was unable to 
accept owing to this previous contract for England. 


Spring Bookings for Morgan Kingston 
Morgan Kingston, English tenor, will sing in the Spar- 
tanburg Festival following his appearance in Atlanta with 


the Metropolitan Opera Company. In the middle of May, 
Mr. Kingston will sing two performances of “Lohengrin” 
in Baltimore and later in the week will appear in the Bos- 
ton Pilgrim Tercentenary Festival in the “Stabat Mater.” 


FLAGLER QUESTIONS 
UNION METHODS 


(Continued from page 5.) 

worth what can be achieved under the harassing conditions now im 
posed by the union; the other, the founding of non-union orchestras, 
in which the welfare of the men would be safeguarded by long con- 
tracts, enabling them to have a feeling of security in the profession 
which they have chosen as their life work. I have hearty sympathy 
with the idea of the proper safeguarding of the musician's interest 
through the musical union, but the continued attempt by hampering 
restrictions and purely commercial methods to destroy artistic pro 
jects, which have been built up so carefully for many years, must 
result in action along one of the lines I have indicated. 


sHESS 


Will hold Summer Cello Classes in Chicago at the 
Fine Arts Building, June First to August Twentieth, 
1921, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A . 
522 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Telephone, 
Ravenswood 5382. 
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was used, She seemed to think it was done to annoy singers, just 
—— SSTTOT TT PT ITTTTCCEEEEETT —— — as so many find fault with some of the “intervals” in Wagner's 


RD} VV Z % >t a 4 t | operas, saying that they were put in to make the music difficult ] >; “gg N >” 
TANK . é ie 4 as, say 5 ’ I . A UNIQUE “SCHOLARSHIE 





to sing. A certain tenor some years ago was called upon literally 





at a moment's notice to sing the role of Lohengrin. He had _ not 7 , 
seen the music for two years during which time he had_ been he letter printed below was received by the Mt 
singing in light opera. There is, early in Lohengrin’s music, an sicaL Courter and the writer, whose name is with 
interval that he said had always bothered him, and all the way held ; 4 
to the theater where he was to sing that interval was the only reld at his request, furnished references as to his 
part of the music that stood out before him. He felt that if he financial standing 
only got over that without trouble, he could go on to the end. As April 30th, 1921 
a matter of fact he did “get over it without trouble,”” and his . 
Answers to letters received in this de ent are singing of Lohengrin at once took him out of light opera and The Editor of the Musical Courier, 
published as promptly as possible. The large number placed him in the ranks of “grand opera,” where he is still New York City 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible ‘i"ing most successfully. Dear Sir: 
) 72 » 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. Bass ProGRaM. Having been a lover of opera for many years, 
“Cosi F a “Will you kindly give a list of 4 Songs suitable for use in a | would like to aid some young woman singer 
ai OSI FAN TUTTE, rtrd program for a bass voice? 7 ia financially toward success in grand opera. I am 
“An editorial in a recent number of the Mustcat Courter n making up a program for a concert it would seem as if the sure » alin a 
C } 3 ; . e the Musicat Courter | J ‘Ip 
stated that the Metropolitan Opera Company next season will first requisite was that the singer should have a_ repertory from ~ he ‘ ne ourIER will be willing to helt 
produce one of Mozart’s operas, ‘Cosi fan tutte.’ Can you which to select the numbers, as no program can be “learned” in me to locate some such aspirant to operatic hon- 
tell me anything about this opera?’’ a short time. In giving a list of songs suitable for concert work, ors, who should, of course, possess within herself 
ing Sonny a svat we by Mozart in 1790, or at least the age Be te iahilities of "ae daaer oak eed ae the the essentials of success 
opera was produced at ienna in that year. It came next after mari . 2 : ~ pee ‘or re 10 Se 
“Don Giovanni” but was never as successful as its two predecessors, numbers to be sung. A well known prima donna, who has made For the reason that | am in n — Pe wealthy 
due, it is said, to the libretto “which, though a brisk little comedy many successful a tours in —— to being a favorite on man, this aid would amount to a scholarship, so 
of intrigue, is almost too slight to bear a musical setting.” It the rt ag rs a oy gyal ad Be eg tin an — gy hangy- to say, of only fifty dollars monthly, over the re 
is also said that there is much delightful music in the work. e DURS . Ee on aoe Re prec al : > ired rm f i | id | . 
year and a half All singers are not willing to devote so long quired number of years n addition, however, 
SYNCOPATION. a time to thels songs, bet it would pay in the end to be thoroughly as | am a winter resident of New York City, | 
“Car . n A fini acquainted with what ts being sung io F » , ( he 
an you give me a definition of syncopation that will Gi course any sone in the low key can be sung by a bese voice, might offer the advantages of opera, theater and 
explain what it is in a few. words and really give the person a and there are many collections devoted to that special range. G recital attendance, during the season It should 
true idea of what it means? I have heard all sorts of explana- er = S — “ i ape <The. . ; - ‘ 
Schirmer publishes an “Album of bass songs” in four volumes; not be necessary to say, however, that the only 


tions about syncopation, but none of them ‘explained’ as far 
” 


; R vnbtiliee beta. John Church, four volumes of opera songs for bass; O. Ditson in 
as 1 am concerned J 
as a : 


the Musician’s Library furnishes many songs for low voice return I would expect of the singer would be the 








a. to the earn nal of —* Ray ll oo neeniee Whether you are a student or have passed that stage, you surely will to succeed, musically 
of syncopation is: “The tying of a weak beat to the following have a list of compositions from which you can draw a program fe » tne the . 
strong beat, effacing the accent naturally falling on the latter and of songs you know sufficiently well to sing in public [ have a distinct preference for the mezzo 
in most cases shifting it to the (naturally unaccented) weak beat.” . ; voice, but | like the coloratura, too, and no good 
As a matter of fact syncopation seems to be a great puzzle to the . , voice is barred Those who may apply should 
majority of students. One pupil, upon being asked to define it, Alfred Hertz In New York submit photographs. to b t : pee onal 
said: “It is when you sing a note off the beat.”” She could sing . aoe : 4 65 all I graphs, t e at once returned, ac 
it correctly but had no idea of how it was “managed” or why it Alfred Hertz, formerly conductor for many years at the dressed to me, with full particulars, in care of 
nr agen Opera House, New York, and now conductor the Musica Courter. | hope you will publish 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, passed through this communication in your columns. withhold 
New York recently on his way to Europe for rest and ing my name, for the above purposes 


recreation, and for the purpose of getting novelties of or 
chestra music for the coming season. Mr. Hertz reports 
that the season was the best the orchestra has ever had. 
The house was sold out for every performance in spite of 
the fact that there were during the entire winter only two 
soloists. In other words, the San Francisco public shows 
its appreciation of the playing of the orchestra under the transient visitors to the city, all of whom spend money while 
efficient direction of Mr, Hertz by patronizing it without there, so that the organization is a definite material benefit 
the need of a soloist as a drawing card. The excellent work to the merchant 


Interested parties may secure further information 
by addressing S. T. N., care of the Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











done by the orchestra is “drawing card” enough. Mr. Hertz will go first to Paris for an extended stay 

Concerts are still being held at the Kern Theater, for- and will then also visit Holland, Germany and Austria, re 
merly the Cort, but Mr. Hertz states that Kern has dis turning in the early autumn to resume his duties with the 
posed of his lease and that there may be some difficulty in San Francisco orchestra, which is recognized to be an organ 
getting the same house for concerts next season, Meantimea —_jzation of the highest class, the equal of any in the country 


large sum of money has already been subscribed for a Sym 


jhony Hall to form a part of the beautiful Civic Center of . ‘ . 
I I Gustave L. Becker Celebrates Music Week 








which San Francisco is so justly proud. The plot of ground 

purchased by the Symphony Society for its new house is As their share toward Music Week, the director and 
not directly on the square which is known as the Civic Cen pupils of the American Progressive Piano School, ow April 
ter, on which stands the City Hall, the Public Library, the 23, at the Carnegie Hall headquarters, gave a program of 
Municipal Auditorium, etc., but is just across the street classical and modern American compositions, using one and 
from the City Hall. Work has not yet been begun on it, two pianos. A large and appreciative audience greeted the 
but it is hoped that the various restr gy influences may performers 

be removed in the near future. The San Francisco Cham Gustave L. Becker gave a preliminary talk on the impor 
ber of Commerce recently took formal action in the matter tance of music study, and between numbers made explana 


of the Symphony Orchestra, deciding to give it its moral tory remarks to help toward a better appreciation of the 
support in view of the asset that it has been proved to be to - music. After the pupils had played, Mr. Becker went to the 
the city. It is not only an attraction to home seekers of the piano and performed a number of delightful compositions, 
the best type, but it also actually draws a great number of — also with interlineated comment 
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i ndividual and Class—All Ages - . 
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EMMA BECK eae a MAUDE BALLARD WOOD PENNSYLVANIA 
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Accompanist and Piano Instruction Piano and Class Work ETHEL Y. THOMPSON TEX anne 
EXAS 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 416 West 122nd St.,N. ¥. Phone: 4475 Morn. President, Roseville Musie Club NELLIE HALL 
836 Washington Ave., Beeckiye JENNIE §. LIEBMAN = Individual and Class Lessons Friburg Apt., No. 2, Abilene 
MRS. M. L. FISH Piano and Class Work aD ee 1 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford : sy om 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 1140 St. John's Place, Brooklyn GEORGIA FOREIGN 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 Phone: Decatur 981 MARTHA E. SMITH 7 
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OLGA FISHER GLADYS MURGATROID ge Lencne- AUSTRALIA 
Piano and Class Work CLAUDE KINGSTON 
Piano and Class Work 11 Druid Place, Atlanta 
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Organist and Coach—Piano netew a. 140 Barclay St., Flushing, L. I. Phone: 1887 M. 218 Se. Wabash Ave. Chinas Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
134 Orawaumpum St., White Plaine pty —~-— anastasia Certified Normal Teacher 
Phone: 1231 N er mee a ye <i IOWA Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
un institute o! rt Study an ay OLIVE DAY 50 Bathurst, T 
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DOROTHY LOU IRVING Syracuse University Piano Instruction | INDIA 
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Interesting Items About Spiwakowsky he father was determined to 
cultivate what he dimly recog- 
Phe nenal artistic irtuosity in children no longer nized as genius and he sought the 
r t OF timulate the fancy of serious opinion of teachers and profes- 
ins as it once did, for the reason that prodigies rarely sionals from Moscow and Petro 
ir out in later years their carly promise The destiny grad At seven an effort ‘eas 
mberle infant wonders has been oblivion after a made to place the boy in the Mos 
easol of glory Jascha Spiwakowsky, the pianist cow School of Music where 
is coming to America next season, is a splendid ex Mischa Elman had been a pupil 
His childhood, although passed amid persecutior but the arrangements desired by 
| hardship, shone with all the glamor of apparently pre the school directorate proved un 
iture genius, but his gifts did not consume themselves or satisfactory. Just about that time 
talent disintegrate with his personal growth. How com the late W assily Safonoff heard 
pletely he attained true artistic maturity without evil the boy and was astounded not 
ts from early exploitation is attested by the glowing only by his general aptitude but by 
ited by | playing received from some of the the uncanny accuracy of his ear 
t prominent musicians and critics of Europ and infallible sense of pitch. He 
cha Spiwakowsky was born twenty-five years ago ™ — desired to take him as a pupil in 
i, a small town near Kieff, Russia. He was one of the Moscow Conservatory and 
f eight, all of whom reflected to a large degree gave Inm a written endorsement. 
il talent which had distinguished his ancestor Next Josef Hofmann heard him 
han a century and a half, Jascha’s forebears and remarked that “if a_ child 
! mit their musical gifts to professional use knows how to manage the pedal 
cant rabbis, or musicians. Jascha was taken and master it in such wise, then 
i his native town to Odessa at the age of six and it wa he is undoubtedly gifted.” Mean 
tt time that his latent powers first asserted them while Jascha continued his studies 
He was in the habit of listening to the street hand under his father and a_ good 
‘ ‘ etermined to play their tunes him teacher 
he appealed to his father for help Delighted The Russian revolution of 1905 
cal bent, the father showed him how rudely interrupted his instruction JASCHA SPIWAKOWSKY, 
| t t ecessary notes on the keyboard Jascha The Spiwakowskys lost all thei : : : i = ’ 
, Celebrated pianist, who is coming to America next season. 
pt a pupil that in a few days he not only played worldly goods in the pogroms and 
mprovised simple but singularly correct escaped with their lives only by a ; — , eae ‘ 
iniment oon passers-by would be attracted by miracle. Safonoff went to America and the Moscow Con son to Berlin, where he placed him under Professor Mayer 
1 of the boy's piano and peasants danced in the servatory now refused Jascha: but by means of funds ob Mahr of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. There the 
I playing tained from a benefit concert, the elder Spiwakowsky took his boy studied hard until his sixteenth year, when his career 
= began in earnest. He concertized and appeared as soloist 








REELS OT with the best orchestras in Germany, Scandinavia, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and England. Technical skill, 


School of deep musicianship, maturity of intellect and vast repertory 
aroused astonishment everywhere. Last season he gave 
Si in proof of his seriousness of purpose by a series of concerts, 
ng g illustrating the development of the concerto from Bach to 
The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo the pers: nape ae 7 equally proficient — 
Vocal Art Studios. This most successful School is already of all schools anc ree - ©. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists Piene Raesiesl at Tiel D8. Mocoder Studie 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and ale 
An interesting program of piano music was given by the 


| Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a pupils of Carl M. Roeder at his Carnegie Hall studio, April 








Master of Song and Coach. 6. Claire Friedmann began the program, playing the first 

. in Fh —_ ns movement of the Grieg concerto. She has fine technic, clear 
mint re, Pppalardo bas, also conducted opera, in, Flozence, Seo Remo, Reagic | execution, and a finished style of performance, Little Har- 
Paulo, Brazil; New York City, and twice on tour in the United States of America. rict Merber displayed real talent and great seegibiiies in 


her playing, each number being given with clarity and cor- 
rectness. Her group included E flat sonata (Haydn), 








Address: 315 West 98th Street New York scherzo-impromptu (Grieg), and a concert study ( Hoschke). 
: x Ruth Nelson's group was very well given; Liszt’s “W aldes- 
ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director Telephone, Riverside 1669 rauschen” was delicately and beautifully played. “May 


Night” (Palmgren) was offered in such a way as to give 
Sa - real atmosphere; while Chopin’s C sharp minor scherzo was 
executed with technical facility and buoyancy. Catherine 
Si h S Hohne played “The Girl with Flaxen Hair” (Debussy) and 

Te “Allegro Appassionata” (Saint-Saéns) with very good style 
Twenty ixt eason and feeling. The program was concluded by a group ex- 
cellently presented by Helen D. Wittner. B minor capriccio 
THE (Brahms) and D flat prelude (Liadou) were charming 
numbers, and “Caprice Espagnol” (Moszkowski) was given 
with fire and brilliancy. Dorothy Roeder, who was to have 
played, was prevented by illness from taking part. 


& a & 
The studio was well filled, and the performance of all 
reflected great credit upon their teacher, Mr. Roeder. 


Schumann-Heink Smashes Kansas City 
Records 














EUGENE YS YE e d That wonder woman among vocalists, Ernestine Schu- 
A mann-Heink, sang in Kansas City recently in Conven- 

9 on uctor tion Hall before an audience of over five thousand people 

and smashed all local records from a box office and ca- 


pacity standpoint. According to a telegram received from 
the well known Western managers, Horner & Witte, “Her 


éé . voice is more beautiful, her art more colossal. Madame 
A ine ae estra— sang her way into the hearts of Kansas City people as 
never before.” And Schumann-Heink has enjoyed some 
A a & d t 99 notable triumphs in that city! 
reat On uc Or Helen Jeffrey Plays with Understanding 


After Helen Jeffrey, the violinist, appeared in Boston 
recently, Philip Hale, in reviewing her recital, said that 
she played the Bruch D minor concerto with full under- 


A. F. THIELE, Mor. No. 12 Times Star Building standing. Miss Jeffrey also presented the Brahms sonata 


in A major and pieces by Godowsky, Paganini-Kreisler, 
: Rachmaninoff, and Saint-Saéns. 


Personal Protege of Mme. and M. Jean De Reszke 


MME. LUELLA MELUIS ‘Cornino” 


Appearing as Guest-Artist in aitaai atta acrcrieaanae: 1920-21 


= Representative, VW. F. MELHUISH ~ - a - - Villa Vergemere-Nice, France 
MEZZO “ocr. ’Nov, Dec. 
SOPRANO (‘vantec Maver’ 


“THE LIEDER SINGER PAR EXCELLENCE” Aeolian Hall, New York 


HANS LETZ, 1st Violin SEASON 1921-22 
SANDOR HARMATI, 2nd Violin NOW BOOKING 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola _— 

LAJOR SHUK, "Cello Aeolian Hall New York 
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Success Seems to Follow the Gray-Lhevinnes 
No Matter Where They Chance to Travel 


And No Wonder, When Two Such Unusual Artists Are Able to Present Programs That Appeal to Their Audiences— 
Their California Home One of Singular Beauty 


RS. GRAY-LHEVINNE was in New York recently 
account of her past season, 


and gave an enthusiastic 

which was one of the most successful in her un- 
usually successful career. The real success of it can be 
well imagined when it is learned that the ¢ iray-Lhevinnes 
gave more than ninety concerts this season. That figure 
expresses better than any words the popular demand for 
these excellent players, who have carried their art into 
every part and section of the country, and to whom reén- 
gagement is the commonest of experiences. 

Mrs. Gray-Lhevinne, being a native of California, they 
have built themselves a home there and expect to make that 
their summer residence, except when touring either for 
business or pleasure. They have plans for visiting the 
Orient—circling the globe, in fact—and Mrs. Gray-Lhe- 
vinne gives interesting accounts of her trips in that direc- 
tion which have already taken her as far as the Philippines, 
where, among other things, she picked up some very ex 
quisite semi-transparent shells which she has used in place 
of glass in some of the porch doors of her home. 

The house is in Alameda, right on the beach and right 
opposite San Francisco on San Francisco Bay, Alameda 
being a popular summer and winter resort for Californians, 
who go there to escape the heat of summer and the cold 
of the San Francisco winter, for the climate of the eastern 
shore of the bay is very different from foggy and chilly 
“Frisco.” 

Mrs, Gray-Lhevinne is one of the old family of Boston 
Grays, but was born and raised in California and made her 


ww 





Nicholas Murray Photo 
ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE. 


musical start there. She is, strange to relate, an American 
trained artist. It is fair to give Alfred Metzger, of the 
Pacific Coast Musical Review, the credit of having not 
only discovered little Miss Gray, but of having stimulated 
her to embrace the career in which she has established such 
a substantial success. When she was only eight years old 
she played at the Alhambra Theater, one of the theaters that 
was destroyed in the fire, and Mr. Metzger, who was pres 
ent, gave her her first notice. He said, among other things, 
that she had the “spark of genius,” and that bit of early 
and timely praise and recognition has always remained with 
her. 

After her American study was completed and she had 
already become widely known as an artist of the first rank, 
Estelle Gray went to Europe. Her American career was 
facilitated by the fact that she won a scholarship offered by 
Geraldine Morgan, a violinist well known some years ago 
she brought out the Bruch concerto in America—which en- 
titled her to four years of study in the East. Being the 
proud owner of a fine old Cremonese violin, Miss Gray 
went to Italy to trace the history of it. While there she 
played in numerous concerts and was honored by a noted 
Italian critic of Venice, Maggiore del Vecchio, who said of 
her: “Italy produced the violin, but it took this American 
girl to bring out its soul.” 

The Gray-Lhevinnes, while winning success for them 
selves, have also conferred benefits upon others, and in a 
rather curious way. At Cheyenne, Wyo., for instance, the 
manager of the concerts felt herself so insufficiently sup- 
ported that she hesitated to have the proposed course and 
suggested cancelling it. However, she finally decided that 
the Gray-Lhevinnes should come, and made so much money 
on their concert that she was able to engage Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink with the profits. At Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
the profits of their appearance were sufficient to purchase a 
complete outfit of instruments for the band. Charity be 
gins at home, but this was not charity at all, but just plain 
straight, successful business. 

The Alameda house will be a pleasant resting place be- 


tween the ninety concerts of this season and the—how 
many ?—of next season, It is a spacious affair, this house, 
and has been, as Mrs. Gray-Lhevinne says, lots of fun to 
build. It is a real California structure, and if you have not 
been in California you cannot guess how lovely that is. It 
has been conceived in the form of a sort of super-woodman’s 
lodge, with redwood logs supporting the roof—logs with the 
bark on, and that is a terribly difficult thing to get even in 
the land of redwood. 

Mrs. Gray-Lhevinne has just left New York for Califor- 
nia, where she will spend the entire summer. Three con- 
certs will be given at the famous Greek Theater at Berkeley 
and the regular season of the Gray-Lhevinnes will open 
early in October at Forth Worth, Tex. . 


John Powell’s Contribution to Music Week 
Speaking of Einstein's theory of Relativity, which really 
has nothing to do with the subject, would you believe that 
John Powell, one of our foremost American composers and 
pianists once evolved the theory as to why comets approached 
the sun head first and retreated tail first, and as a conse 
quence of this palpitz ating deduction was admitted as hon 
orary member to the Societe Astronomique of Paris? 

Naturally, knowing this, it would make one a little appre 
hensive of approaching anyone who knew so much about 
the private life of comets. However, in the concrete, John 
Powell is the most simple of souls, who can talk about the 
vagaties of our coy spring, and stone-hearted landlords, 
and prohibition just as any ordinary mortal might talk. 

| first met John Powell in one of those tense moments 
which try men’s souls, when they are trying to light a cig 
arette in a playiul breeze, while the onlooker waits help 
lessly for the impending explosion of profanity. 

Fascinated, | watched the match flare up and the flame 
go out. A second and then a third went the way of all 
good matches, and still not a murmur from the man. With 
the disheartened flickering out of the fourth, Mr. Powell 
put away his match case and cigarette. I saw his lips 
move as if in prayer, eal it seemed as if the monosyllable 
was composed of a dental lingual and labial. I am not sure, 
however, and as it is entirely immaterial to the future of 
American music just what he said at this moment, why dwell 
upon the subject ? 

To proceed then to more serious matters, I asked Mr. 
Powell if he had anything important which he wished to 
confide.to the human race through the courtesy of Music 
Week. 

He thought for a moment, reached fqr his cigarette case, 
thought better of it, and then said in his nice Virginian 
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drawl: “I wish people who chew gum would keep it for 
home consumption. One has to wear blinde rs nowadays if 
he wishés to escape the sight of someone's jaw moving up 
and down and saying nothing. Why, even at symphony con 
certs, you can see these jaws of all ages at their ceaseless 
toil.” 

There was silence for a moment and I tried to picture 
to myself our country deprived of its national sport. Mr 
Powell took out his cigarette case and matches and absently 
chose a cigarette. 

“But what can you suggest for a remedy, Mr. Powell?” 
I questioned timidly of this man who had watched the 
blithesome comet at its play 

But another tense moment had arrived. I watched again 
in breathless silence while he cupped his hands. Suddenly 
from the butt end of the cigarette came a feeble glimmer, 
then a glow, and the cigarette settled down to business. We 
loth drew a long breath, but mine was of relief 

“What would I do?” he repeated, as one does when sud 
denly confronted with problems of national importance 
“Il would have a law drafted similar to the Volstead Act, by 
which it would be prohibited to chew gum under penalty of 
swallowing it.” 

And just then the autobus came along and he had to throw 
away the cigarette which he had just commenced to enjoy 


K. D 


EXCELLENT SINGERS 
FROM REGNEAS 


TWO 
STUDIO 


(Continued from page 18.) 

addition of this prominent New York position brings the 
young lady in company with the best American artists, and 
Mr. Regneas says she is big enough to stay there with 
honor 

One of the reasons of Miss Potter's rapid rise is the fact 
that she works twelve months in the year, and is one of 
those who accompany Mr. Regneas in the summer to the 
woods of Maine, where she says she not only does not loss 
the thread of her ideas, but actually accomplishes more in 
two usually idle months than she can in New York in twice 
that time, on account of the unusual conditions for work, 
and the absence of the many hindrances which present 
themselves in the city 

Miss Potter will give her first New York recital in 
the fall 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Lamperti’s Method of Voice Production 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryan 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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BARITONE 
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Dilling Pleases Washington 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, went to Washington last 
e appeared three different within two days 
ith « played at a private musicale held at the 
Mr inier Leahy, and the following day she 
Nina laras recital at the National 
concert, Miss Dilling left 
scent soldiers and 


times 


Va in het 
after the 
farm for conval 
established near Culpeper, Va., by 
a concert there at midnight 


Immediately 
-_ t, a 
been 

She gave 


DILLING 


convalescent 


MILDRED 

Noldicrs’ Rest, a 
catablished 
Stephens 


soldiers and 


Capt. H. G, 


farm for 
Culpeper Va by 
(to the right) 


near 


for the boy many of whom w has played for before 
during the war 

Of her play in the 
excerpt 

Mildred Dilling, a very gifted young 
delightful solos, She was a charming picture 
has a rippling and facile technic and a light, 
Washington Times 
and plays with good tone and sparkling 
technic Her chords are equally good and were particularly 
effective in Hasselman’s ‘March mene: he ‘Song of 
the Volga Boatmen’ arranged by ady, was beautifully 


played and thr enth usiasm of her Bom persuaded her to 


’ 


capital city, the following are a few 


harpist, gave some 

Miss Dilling 
alluring charm 
m rhythm 
wrace ful 


“cl 
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MARTHA ATWOOD 


Soprano 


ine 


A Little Song Gem, which for 
Beauty of Melody, Quaint- 
ness of Theme and Exquisite 
Simplicity cannot be sur- 


passed. 


A t 
assieO 
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“Have enjoyed your new 


Mine.’ 


song, 
Am taking it for 


‘Lassie ¢ 


use on my western trip.” 
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repeat it. Zabel’s ‘La 
Evening Star 

“With Tarasova was Mildred Dilling, 
best ever heard in Washington,”— Herald. 


was brilliantly played.” 


harpist, one of the 


Tirindelli’s Orchestra in Interesting Concert 
Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, gave a concert 
at the Conservatory Hall, April 14, presenting a program 
of more than usual! interest. A French ballet suite by Gretry 
opened the program. Then followed the Viotti concerto, 
played by Hazel Jean Kirk, one of the brilliant talents from 
the master class of Ysaye. Margaret Powell, soprano, a 
pupil of Thomas James Kelley, sang the aria, “Hear Ye 
Israel,” from Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” Miss Powell is a 
Marshall, Mich., girl, and has created quite a name for her 
self in Cincinnati. Other numbers of the program included 
the Mozart concerto in D minor, played by little Leo Pol 
skce, of Memphis, Tenn., who is just thirteen years old, but 
with a musical conception far beyond his years. The orches 
tra gave a brilliant close to the program with the Liszt 
sixth Hungarian rhapsody 


Oberndorfer Has Ideal Mother’s Day Song 

“My Mother,” Marx Oberndorfer’s charming little song, 
is meeting with great success everywhere It is an ideal 
song for Mothers’ Day, and many singers are planning to 


The Cincinnati 


OBERNDORFER AND LLOYD GARRETT, 
“Mother's Day” 


MARX 


Trying over the former's new song. 
church services on May 8 Mr 
Oberndorfer has made arrangements of the song for 
women's voices and for mixed quartet. The arrangement 
for women’s chorus is dedicated to the Rubinstein Club of 
New York City, which sang “My Mother” with great suc 
cess at a recent concert in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom; 
the club also featured this song on the program which it 
presented April 17 for the Globe concerts 
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solos at 


use it for their 


(Continued from page 36.) 

amount of good which has been 
It is very interesting to observe 
that thousands of children who may never have the oppor- 
tunity to hear grand opera are today quite familiar with 
the leading songs, choruses and themes from the works of 
the masters. 


balanced by the great 
accomplished as a result. 


STATE SUPERVISION, 

The recent appointment by several states of State Super- 
visors of Music has been a step in the right direction. If 
these persons are guided by the proper motives, immeas- 
urable good will result. If not, the whole scheme will go 
down to defeat in an attempt to accomplish a selfish end. 
The district school is entitled to the same technical judg- 
ment as the city school, and we are looking forward to the 
time when there will be very little difference in the course 
of study for both institutions. The former can never pro- 
vide the same technical equipment, but it has a greater 
power in so far as it teaches the real idea of community 
living, that the rights of others are entitled to respect and 
consideration — an attribute very often lacking in larger 
communities, Is it not this principle upon which the very 
structure of our national system must rest? 


Wackermann Pupils to Give Recital 


Students.of Charles Wackermann, director of the Queens- 
boro Conservatory of Music, assisted by Lillian Schelp, so- 
prano, and Alice Brosch, pianist, will give a violin recital 
at Bushwick High School, Irving avenue and Woodbine 
street, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, May 8. 


Lexington (Ky.) Artist Series Well Patronized 


The third annual Artist Concert Series, held under the 
auspices of the Lexington (Ky.) College ‘of Music, Anna 
Chandler Goff director, came to a successful close on 
April 4, when the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Josef Stransky, was heard in a concert. 
Freese Green, soprano, was the soloist upon this occasion, 
Others who have appeared in the series were the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Geraldine Farrar, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Galli-Curci and Tetrazzini. Miss Goff 
hopes to have as interesting a list of artists for the course 
next season. It is gratifying also to note that these con- 
certs have been well patronized and the local interest is 
very encouraging. 
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I SEE THAT— 


has secured a divorce from Dr, 
Proebstel. 
Institute 


Alice Gentle Robert B. 
Gentle and has married Jacob R. 

Harold Bauer's master classes at the 
Art will begin May 11. 

Roland Hayes, the colored tenor, has been presented with a 
diamond pin by King George. 

Mugnone has gone back to Italy, 
New York in the autumn 

The Chorus School of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
reopens May 15 

Nelson Illingworth will sing at the convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Namara is winning fame as a writer. 

Arthur Schnabel’s American tour will be 
months of January, february and March, 

The engagement is announced of Stella Barnard to Samuel 
Gardner, the violinist and composer. 

Horace Britt is to be the new cellist of the Letz Quartet. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff will spend his summer vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

John MeGhie, the composer and musical comedy director, 
died on April 29. 

Lazare Saminsky is at work on his third symphony. 

The Chicago Opera’s season of three performances in Balti- 
more netted $500 profit. 

Nina Tarasova was extensively entertained in W ashington, 
D.C. 

Lucile Oliver has Leginska’s talent for piano tone. 

Leon Rains will keep his New York vocal studios open sev- 
eral days each week during the summer. 

Josephine Lucchese made two guest appearances with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 

Frederick Gunster possesses that rare 
taste, intelligence and temperament. 

Germaine Schnitzer is proving that she is as highly esteemed 
in Vienna as formerly. 

Walter Hansen was the winner of the Mason & Hamlin 
grand piano prize competition in Boston. 

Lajos Shuk, cellist of the Letz Quartet, will next season 
accept solo engagements only. 

\fter an absence of two years abroad, Lydia Lyndgren will 
sing in America next seascn, 

\ symphony concert by an orchestra of café 
aroused much favorable comment in Cologne. 

About 1,400 women will attend the New York Mozart So 
ciety Breakfast next Saturday. 

The Southern Comic Opera Company has taken a twelve 
weeks’ lease on the Manhattan Opera House for a 
season of summer comic opera. 

John Finnegan has returned from an 
soloist with the Paulist Choristers. 

Wilfried Klamroth announces a summer course at his farm, 
Vail’s Gate, New York. 

Richard Strauss will tour America next fall under the man- 
agement of the International Concert Direction. 

John McCormack’s concert at the Hippodrome on May 5 
will be his only appearance in New York this season. 

Luisa Tetrazzini is en route for Europe and probably will 
not return until the fall of 1922. 

The Malkin Music School will give a pupils’ recital at 
Carnegie Hall (large auditorium) Sunday afternoon. 

Max and Margarita Selinsky are now under Daniel Mayer's 
management. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez will postpone her sailing for Europe 
to sing at the Keene Festival, May 206. 

The Steinert series of concerts in Boston will be held next 
season at Symphony Hall Thursday evenings. 

Two Regneas artists have been engaged as soloists in Fifth 
avenue churches. 

Gladys Axman will spend the summer abroad. 

Virginia Rea scored as soloist with the York, 

Sand on April 14. 

Frieda Hempel thrilled in a radio telephone operatic concert 
staged in San Francisco. 

Ward Stephens has sued the First Christian Science Church, 
New York, for $100,009 damages for dismissal and 
charges brought against him. 

Harry Harkness Flagler, at annual meeting and election of 
New York Symphony Society, questioned the methods 
of the local musicians’ union 

\lbert Stoessel was unanimously elected as the conductor 
of the New York Oratorio Society to succeed Walter 
Damrosch. G. N. 
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GENIA 


ZIELINSKA 


Coloratura Soprano 


“A Worderful Singer” 


Mme. Zielinska has won her reputation deservedly. 
She is indeed a wonderful artist. Her voice is mar- 
velous. Few singers can rival her in the ease and 
poise of her sustained flights in highest range. The 
maze of octaves, cadenzas and trills seemed almost be- 
yond human vocalization. She was repeatedly encored 
and graciously responded. Not only is Mme. Zielinska 
a wonderful singer, but she possesses a wonderful 
personality that is at once warm, gracious and pleas- 
ing.—Guthrie Daily Leader, February 10, 1921. 


Being young and of uncommonly attractive per- 
sonality, as well as possessing a voice of warmth and 
clarity, which she uses with great skill, Mme. Zielin- 
ska created a decidedly favorable impression. Se 
attractive a singer as she bids fair to travel afar 
in the concert field, and it is pleasing to have met 
her in the coming freshness of her voice—San An- 
tonio Express, February 16, 1921. 


Address: Secretary, 411 West 114th St., New York 
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ALFREDO MARTINO, 
Director of the vocal department of the Summer 
Master School at the New York Concert Society on 
Riverside Drive, New York. Special courses have 
been arranged for teachers and advanced pupils, and 
the society will present in recital those who satis- 
factorily complete these courses. Many prominent 
musicians are associated on the faculty with Mr. 
Martino, Further information concerning this Sum- 
Vaster School will be given in a later issue of 
the Musical Courier. 


singer 


mer 





DESTINN, 
October 
begin her transcontinental tour immediately. 


EMMY 
Europe on 15 next, will 
She will ap 
pear during October in the Hastern States, November in 
the Middle West, and in December and January on the Coast, 
returning East through the South, where she will appear 
during February and March. The months of April and May 
are being reserved for festivals for which she is in great 
demand, 


Who on her arrival from 


GRACE KERNS, 


Soprano, who has been engaged for two performances 
recital 


at the Birmingham, Ala., Festival, giving a 


program on one day and appearing as soloist in Ros 
after 
Viss Kerns will hurry North to 
She also will appear at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York, where 
a special music service is to be given, using the com 
bined soloists and choirs of St. Bartholomew's Church 
and the Cathedral, under the direction of Miles Far 
Troy, Stamford, Norwich, Norwalk, Worcester, 
Schenectady, 
- New York, Pittsburgh, and the Maritime Provinces are 
Wiss Kerns has sung this 


sini’s “Stabat Mater” on the next. Directly 


these performances, 
sing in Montclair, N. J. 


DRS 


row. 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Morris‘own, 


among the places in which 
season, 


2% TTT ATTA 


The well known negro tenor, who according to 
a press dispatch received in this country sang 


for the King and Queen of England on April 
23. As a token of appreciation Mr. Hayes was 
presented with a diamond pin by the King. The 


studio of 


ROLAND HAYES, 


received his musical education in the 
Arthur J. Hubbard, the distinguished 
Boston vocal coach. 
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hLMAN 
PRESENTED 
WITH 
JAPANESE 
SWORD 
The picture on the 
left shows Mischa 
Elman, the violin 
ist, who gare nine 
successful 
Tokyo 
presented 


rery 
concerts im 
being 
with a handsome 
sword by Baron A 


Okura, president 
of the Imperial 
Theater, after. one 
of the virtuoso's 
appearances Tn 
the other, the vio 
linist is shown 
writing his auto 
graph for Kiku 


gono Onoe, famous 
Japanese actor and 
(Photos 
by Kojiro, Ne 
Tokyo.) 
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LILLIAN CROXTON, 
Golf Clock 
possessor of a delightful 
several programs before the 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Studies: 607-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephewe, Circie 135 


LL. d@AUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vilia G’Aubigne 25bise. rue de Brancas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
8 East 34th Street, 





Sevres-Paris 





THE 
New York 





Management 
Concert Pianist 


; ZA LI hee) and Instructor 


Studie: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
For Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 "West 107th Street 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilis, Rome) 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address Secretary, Stadio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation ees Y Rugratmen 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


New York 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


nist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


oreene 0. it 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recital: instruction Add , Be Ohi 
or we" Bigno Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACBETH 


_ Chicago Grand Opera 
Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 
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STUART MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BONUCCI 


The Paganini of the Cello 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1921-22 
JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 








Manager: 


FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 




















Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 3290 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 
Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same plane of the European formeost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors, 
Piano Department August Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal Department Carl Hein, dean 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. .Rubin Gol Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionally opportunity for Grand 
pera and acting. 


Catalog on application. 














Terms reasonable, 








ROMUALDO 


Vocal 
Teacher’ 
ram cee yar 

4 Ora Mme’ Adelina Patt, "Calva, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna ‘ 
Soprano 
From Covent Garden, bee ~ 
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Teaching Children to Memorize 
By Margaret Romaine. 

‘The musical education of children cannot begin 
at too early an age. At least this is my belief, 
and I followed the practice in the case of my 
own daughter. Of course she is too young as 
yet. for me to state that my methods have achieved 
any considerable result, but at the same time | 
honestly believe the baby has already secured 
an excellent foundation on which it will be possi- 
ble to build a musical education of value. 

My methods have consisted in either singing 
or in playing on the piano very simple melodies. 
These I repeat night after night just before the 
baby’s bedtime, and always connect them in her 
small mind with some familiar subject. It might 
be her doll, her water color set, or better still 
one of the many aunts and friends of the family 
who are familiar to her.. Gradually | discovered 
that she was recognizing the tunes, for she finally 
came to the point of requesting that I sing this 
particular song or play that. 

As she grew older, I used compositions of 
greater difficulty, but the development engen- 
dered through the simple things allowed her to 
grasp readily the more complex, with the result 
that I honestly believe she has a rare capacity 
for grasping and remembering the essentials of 
certain music. 

During recent months she has been taking 
piano lessons and always astonishing her teacher 
with the readiness with which she memorizes. 
This is undoubtedly the result of her early train- 
ing. And it is a resuit, I am sure, that is going 
to become more and more apparent as_ time 
goes on 
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The Arimondis Remove Studios 


Mme. Vittorio Arimondi announces the re- 
moval of her studios in the Kimball Building, 
May 1, to suite 612 and 613, Fine Arts Building, 
where she will occupy more spacious quarters. 
For four years Mme. Arimondi has enjoyed the 
distinction of being one of the leading vocal 
teachers in Chicago, and many of the pupils who 
have availed themselves of her superior knowledge and in- 
struction now hold enviable positions on the foremost oper 
atic and concert stages of Europe. Mme. Arimondi’s early 
training at the Conservatory of Milan, where she was the 
honored recipient of the first prize, and her subsequent 
protessional experience, when for eighteen years she graced 
the foremost opera houses of Europe as leading mezzo- 
soprano, singing such roles as Ortrud in “Lohengrin” in 
Venice and South America; “Carmen,” “Trovatore,” “Gio- 


at the 


ARIMONDI, 


Association 


VITTORIO 
Opera 
vocal instructor. 


Basso of the Chicago and well known 


Photo by Root, Chicago 

MME. VITTORIO ARIMONDI, 
\/so a distinguished vocal teacher and operatic coach, 
conda” and the page in the “Huguenots,” added to an ex- 
traordinary gift for imparting, all combine to make her a 
“maestra” in her chosen art. World famed artists are con- 
tinually complimenting her by seeking guidance when coach- 
ing. 
Vittorio Arimondi, her noted husband, occupies studios 
adjoining those of Mme. Arimondi. However, on account 
of his many professional engagements, he accepts only a 
limited number of pupils. Through his distinguished work 
with the Chicago Opera Association, he is already well and 
favorably known as an artist of the first rank. 


is Musetta in 
Metropolitan 
thusiasm. 
»“as important a musician as her 


MARGARET ROMAINE, 
“La Bohéme,” a role for her performances of which 
Opera House she won considerable en- 
The insert is little Peggy Romaine, who may some day 
talented mother, 


has 


Ind., 


were twa 
on each 


there 
Sunday 


week, for far away as Muncie, 
programs—one on Thursday and one 
of which appeared two Vanderpool songs 

The first Thursday night concert was one of the 
pal Concerts directed by Frank Percival, and the soloist 
used Vanderpool’s “’Neath the Autumn Moon” and “Ma 
Little Sunflower.” The second program was that of Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in a 
joint recital with Prihoda, and he used “That Night” and 
“Regret,” the second of which has appeared on his program 
for two seasons, while the first is a recent addition. These 
songs were enthusiastically applauded. 
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THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 


Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. 


ments secur Write for Booklet 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


Ying iwnwts 


i tL, 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm.” 


Famous 
Engage- 





Lyric 


Soprano 


Addr se: 1014 Division Street ° Camden, New Jersey 


DELUCA 


Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


“THE MAGNET OF 
BARITONES” 








Now Booking For 


May 1921 
and Fall 1921 


Exclusive Management: 
ROGER de BRUYN, - 220 West 42nd St. 
New York City 


Tel. 8811 Bryant 
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OAKLAND OFFERS PUBLIC 
CHANCE TO STUDY OPERA 





Community Service, Inc., to Present Unusual Advantages— 
Alexander Stewart to Head Movement—Concerts 
and Local Notes 


Oakland, Cal., April 1, 1921—The national headquarters 
of Community Service, Inc., New York, have assigned Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Oakland, to the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Community Service Recreation League, to be special 
representative for community music in California. Mr, 
Stewart has recently returned from Los Angeles, where, 
under the auspices of the University of Southern California, 
he successfully conducted a community music school from 
which thirty leaders of community music were graduated. 
Before leaving he also organized plans for Music Week, 
which is to take place in Los Angeles the first week in 
June. 

From the office of the Community Service Recreation 
League in San Francisco have come interesting particulars 
in regard to the organization of the new Community Opera 
School which is also open to residents of Alameda County. 
In part it is as follows: 

“In order to give talented singers who wish to study opera 
the opportunity to test their ability under favorable condi- 
tions, the San Francisco Community Service Recreation 
League announces the organization of a Community Opera 
School with the following purposes: (1) to give opportu- 
nity for music students to learn opera routine under com- 
petent leadership; (2) to bring opera music to groups of 
people in the community who have few opportunities of 
hearing good music; (3) to give opportunity for the stu- 
dents of the school to test their ability in private perform- 
ances of opera scenes before the students of the school. 
There are no financial or professional objects in view in pro- 
moting the school, the work of which is to be part of the 
broader recreation program which the Community Service 
Recreation League is undertaking for the benefit of all the 





In the preliminary organization 
of the school and direction of the chorus, the temporary 
services of Alexander Stewart have been secured. The work 
will be divided into sections, each section studying a differ- 
ent opera, At the regular weekly rehearsals—which are 
taking place at the Social Service Building of the Emporium, 
on Thursday evenings—the various sections will have op- 
portunities of presenting scencs before the entire school. 
Later, acts or scenes will be given semi-public performances 
at neighborhood centers, army and navy posts, hospitals, and 
other institutions. No instruction fee will be charged in the 
school; but, to cover some incidental expenses, a registra- 
tion fee of one dollar (covering a period of three months’ 
work) will be required from each student. Prominent pro- 
fessional singers and opera coaches have volunteered their 
services in coaching. 
First Park Concert of SEASON ATTRACTS, 

Easter music was a special feature of the opening concert 
of the season by the Oakland Municipal Band, under the 
direction of Paul Steindorff, on Easter Sunday. Tenor 
solos were sung by Barney Hagan. 

LocaL ArTISTS IN CONCERT. 

The fourth of a series of concerts was given recently at 
Upper Lake by the music division of the University Ex 
tension of the University of California. The program was 
given by Carl Edwin Anderson, tenor; Ethel Johnson, so- 
prano, and Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, pianist. 

Notes. 

Irving Krick, boy pianist, was heard recently in selections 
at a luncheon of the Oakland Club. Violin solos were given 
by Mrs. Moulton. 

Recently, at Ebell Club House, 
Club kept open house from two to five. 
music was arranged by Miss Z. W. Potter. 

Following his visit to the music department of Mills Col- 
lege, Dr. Hollis Dann, head of the music department of 
Cornell University, who is making a tour of the Western 
States, commented very favorably upon the work the women 


people of the community. 


the California Writers’ 
A program of 


of Mills College are doing. He offered Mildred Hughey, a 
senior at Mills, a position as instructor in one of the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

A musical day program, arranged by Glenn H. Woods, 
supervisor of music in the Oakland schools, featured the 
weekly luncheon of the Kiwanis Club recently 

Stainer’s oratorio, “The Crucifixion,” was given not long 
ago at the First Presbyterian Church, augmented by addi 
tional musical numbers, 

A miscellaneous entertainment Was given in the Auditor 
ium Opera House, March 26, by the Women and Girl Work 
ers of the Civil War. The proceeds went into the fund 
now being raised for a monument to Abraham Lincoln in 
this city. Annie Glud was in charge of the affair 

Hans Hanke, pianist, was recently engaged for a series 
of daily and evening concerts at the New Franklin Theater 

On Palm Sunday afternoon, the choir of the First Con- 
gregational Church, augmented by singers from other or 
ganizations, gave the seventh annual rendition of Brahms’ 

“Requiem,” under the direction of Eugene Blanchard, who 
as usual invested the work with dignity and impressiveness 

“Ruddigore” (Gilbert and Sullivan) was staged recently 
at the Oakland High School gymnasium, by a cast of high 
school players. Many youthful dramatic stars were included 
in the cast, which was trained by Alice Eggers and Mabel 
Leup, te achers at the school. 

A musical program, under the direction of the Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association, featured the weekly 
luncheon of the Oakland Advertising Club held at Hotel 
Oakland. Sofia Neustadt, president of the association, acted 
as chairman of the day and delivered a short address on 


“Advertising a City Through Its Music.” Violin solos, 
given by Marian Nicholson, were a feature 
An entertainment of dancing, singing and dramatics, by 


students of the Emerson School, took place before a large 
gathering in the school auditorium, March 12 
Prince Lei Lani, Hawaiian tenor, recently completed a 
six weeks’ popular engagement at the T and D Theater. 
On March 15, a special program of music was arranged 
by Oakland Post No. 5 of the American Legion, in the new 
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headquarters. Taking part were Belle Moir, Albert White, 
Mrs. F. L. Slemmens, Fred Laufer, Dorothy Brown, Bill 
Stinger, Reynolds Trio and G, L. Bradner. 

A musical program for members of the Athenian-Nile 
Club was recently given at the club rooms by Robert Rourke, 
violinist, assisted by Elbert Cowan at the piano, and Edel- 
berto Anderson, baritone. The program was arranged by 
Eugene Blanchard. 

Since the return of Signor de Grassi from New York, 
announcement is made that he is to be at the head of the 
violin department of the Jeanne Jomelli Studios in San 
Francisco. He is head of the violin department of Mills 
( ollege 

Mrs. J. H. Graham, active in Oakland’s musical circles, 
was the soloist at the annual G, A. R. encampment held 
recently in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. 

Ruth Waterman Anderson gave the second of a series of 
pupils’ recitals recently at her residence studio. 

St. Gertrude’s chorus of Stockton rendered Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” on March 23, under the direction of Mrs. 
M. P. Shaughnessy, assisted by Grace Le Page, soprano; 
Carl E. Anderson, tenor; Emanuele Porcini, baritone. 

A violin recital given by pupils of Alice Davies Endriss 
took place March 26, at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. 

A meeting of the Cc horal Society of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Washington was held recently. D. L. Parsowith, 


baritone, is director. A glee club is to be organized. 
KE. A. T. 


CHICAGO OPERA SCORES BIG 
SUCCESS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Opening Performances Heard by Enthusiastic Capacity 
Audiences—Tetrazzini at Her Best—“Stabat Mater” at 
the Greek Theater—Kathleen Parlow Still Progress- 
ing—Pianist Levitzki Hailed—Alda Charms— 

Rare Treat in Matzenauer Concert—Native 
Singer Well Received 

San Francisco, Cal., April 13, 1921.—The Chicago Opera 
Association has come to San Francisco for a two weeks’ en- 
gagement, and the people of San Francisco and the Bay cities 
can thank Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer for the rare oppor- 
tunity of hearing this famous organization, They have 
already shown their appreciation by packing the vast Audi- 
torium to capacity for the two opening nights. It is con- 
ceded that Tuesday night's opera, “Carmen,” in which ap- 
peared Mary Garden, Muratore and Baklanoff, brought out 
the largest audience on record for an opera performance. 

The Auditorium in which they are appearing has been re- 
modeled for this special occasion and so arranged that it 
seats 6,500 people. San Francisco should be proud of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer. He has demonstrated that grand opera can 
be made a financial and artistic success in San Francisco, as 
the house has been sold out for the season. 

Vervi’s “Otetto” First Nicut’s Orrerinc, 

With a sumptuously staged and splendidly enacted per- 
formance of Verdi's “Otello” the company began its sea- 
son. This work has not been sung here for sano years, 
There was a masterly handling of the principal roles by 
Charles Marshall, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 

In the beauty of its mise- en-scene, the lyric loveliness and 
dramatic intensity of its vocalism, the smoothness and real- 
ism of its action and steadiness of orchestral support, it was 
a magnificent display of operatic craftsmanship. 

Charles Marshall, who sings only this one role with the 
company, fully justified his choice for one of the most ex- 
acting parts. A robust and virile singer, he conquered the 
difficulties of the score with a seemingly inexhaustible 
vitality. Rosa Raisa was a captivating Desdemona. A true 
dramatic soprano with an ample volume of tone and rich 
reserves of temperament, she sang with warmth and delight- 
ful variations of color, Giacomo Rimini, who impersonated 
Iago, showed himself a baritone of potent vocalism and 
abundant dramatic force. His voice is of the same ample 
type as Marshall's, and in their scenes together they attain 
tremendous climaxes. Rimini’s intonation of the “Credo” 
was an effective display of intense misanthropy and bitter 
blackness of spirit. Crimini conducted with a firm grip on 
the reins and demonstrated himself to be a director of ster- 
ling caliber. 

Mary GArvDEN AS CARMEN, 

Mary Garden made the first of her transmigrations of 
personality last evening, shifting from director general to 
artist and impersonating the wilful gypsy in Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” Lucien Muratore was the Don Jose, Georges Bak- 
lanoff the Escamillo, and Micaela was sung by Marjorie 
Maxwell. Defrere, Cotreuil, Falco, Pascova, Nicolay and 
Corenti completed the cast. 

Giorgio Polacco was at the orchestral helm and conducted 
the score with contagious fire. It was his first appearance 
here since the days when he was associated with the Tivoli, 
and the welcome that he received testified to the fact that he 
is held in most friendly remembrance. The audience was 
of capacity size and highly appreciative mood. 

TetRAzzini AT Her Best. 

Luisa Tetrazzini was given an ovation Easter Sunday af- 
ternoonat the Exposition Auditorium as one greatly beloved by 
San Francisco for the largeness of her heart as well as the 
supremacy of her art. Always intensely “human” in her 
effect upon her audiences, she seemed to give her admirers 
extra thrills with a voice that has gained in sweetness and 
clarity without losing its coloratura qualities, but with more 
ringing tones in the upper register. 

She had three great numbers on her program, the “Mig- 
non” polonaise, the “Somnambula” rondo and the “Dinorah” 
shadow song, which she sang superbly. But that was only 
a small part of her contribution, for she sang encores and 
encores to encores. 

Francesco Longo, pianist; Max Gegna, cellist, and J. 
Henri Bove, flutist, accompanied the diva with skill, In ad- 
dition they gave individual and concerted performances that 
won repeated encores. Mme. Tetrazzini is under the local 
management of Frank W. Healy. 


Greek TuHeater Auprence Hears “Staspat MATER.” 


Paul Steindorff’s eleventh Good Friday production of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” attracted to the Greek Theater an 
audience that showed a considerable increase in size over 
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that of last year. The first local performance of Henry 
Hadley’s ode, “The New Earth,” may have had something 
to do with the augmentation. The auditors were many and 
attentive. 

Myrna Sharlow was probably the chief contributing in- 
dividual. Her voice is fresh, rounded and firm, and has the 
rare characteristic of seeming ever spontaneous. Her vocal 
line is always delightfully true to pitch and plastic in phras- 
ing. Her dynamic control is excellent, whether in a tenuous 
tenderness or the open sonority of a high 3a 

Maude Clark King Upham sang the contralto part with 
richness of tone. Henry L. Perry, who has been heard often 
as the bass soloist, was in fine voice and gave very satisfac- 
tory readings. John B. Seifert carried the tenor duties 
well, as did George W. Piner in the Hadley work. The 
chorus was solid and dependable. 

KATHLEEN Partow STILL 


Musical artists are always to be found in one of three 
states of being—progressing, poising precariously on the 
apex of their powers or descending the slope of accomplish- 
ment. Kathleen Parlow, who was heard in recital in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, after an absence of some years, is still pro- 
gressing. One finds the indications of that upward trend 
not so much in her execution as in her manner. She pre- 
sents in her playing distinct aspects, almost dissociate per- 
sonalities, and one need not be an expert psychoanalyst to 
read this diversity as a sign that she has not yet attained 
her artistic symmetry. Her faultless trills have an almost 
liquid smoothness and are measured to a hair’s breadth in 
accuracy of timing. Her tone is warm and sympathetic and 
has all the prismatic colors of sound that are to be found 
in her instrument. 

Her emotional effectiveness is extensive. One could not 
ask for a niore poignant cry of sorrow than was heard in 
Achron’s “Hebrew Melody” or more light hearted laughter 
than the rippling measures of the Mozart rondo. She has 
the poet’s sensitiveness to impressions and the poet's skill 
in welding rhythm and meaning. But because of those alter- 
nations in aura one feels that her eloquence is not yet a 
complete expression of her individuality and that she is not 
as great as she can be. Miss Parlow is under the local man- 
agement of Jessica Colbert. 

Pianist Levitzk1 Haivep, 


Mischa Levitzki, another great artist brought to San 
Francisco by Manager Selby Oppenheimer, gave a recital 
at the Scottish Rite Auditorium and revealed himself an 
artist of the first rank. Levitzki plays with power, poetry 
and exquisite restraint. In Beethoven’s “Sonata Appas 
sionata” the emotional depth of the artist was revealed em- 
phatically. That he possesses a splendid idea of design was 
apparent in the now sweeping, now subtle way in which he 
presented the lovely motif of the sonata. 

In the tremendous organ toccata of Bach-Tausig, Levitzki 
produced amazingly realistic organ tones. Chopin he plays 
delightfully. The Schulz-Evler version of the “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” with its fascinating rhythm, was the closing num- 
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ber and brought such tumultuous applause that Levitzki 
responded with two encores. 
ALpA CHARMS Larce AUDIENCE 

Frances Alda is, above all things, the artist, rejoicing in 
the consciousness of the control and just direction of her 
She gave a recital at Scottish Rite Hall. The rou 
lades of Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds” are an idiom 
in which she rejoices. She moves in their gracious at 
mosphere with an assurance that leaves the wings of tem- 
perament free to expand. It was lovely singing. Although 
she sings all the languages she used yesterday excellently, 
it is in the French that her art is most exquisite. Those two 
songs by Georges Hue, “J’ai pleure en reve” and “A des 
Oiseaux,” were masterpieces alike of enunciation and of 
interpretation. The former delighted the audience so much 
that it had to be repeated. Charming, too, in its suave sen 
timentality was the “Quand je dors” of Liszt. There were 
two arias, “Un bel di” and one from Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 
Arias on the concert stage necessarily lack something. But 
without exceeding the proprieties of recital Mme. Alda sug- 
gested, with variety of tone color and by play of feature, 
the dramatic element in them. She is another artist under 
the local management of Frank W. Healy. 

Rare Treat Is MATZzENAUER CONCERT. 

One of the most beautiful experiences of a notably pleas- 

urable musical season was the Matzenauer concert at the 


voice. 


Columbia Theater, April 9. And the house—filled from the 
first row of the orchestra to the last of the gallery—was 
representative of the musical taste and culture of San 


Francisco, with an enthusiastic responsiveness that not only 
clamored for more (which was generously accorded), but 
with that responsiveness that inspires true artists to their 
best. 

True artists are the three that contributed to the fine 
program. It is like “gilding refined gold” to add praise to 
the deservedly high fame of Mme. Matzenauer, so perfect is 
her artistry, so rich is her voice—a noble voice—and so 
wide its range. This great singer sings to her audience 
with the poise and ease and mastery of her art that banishes 
the sense of effort, as naturally and spontaneously as though 
among friends in her own drawing room. The lasting im- 
pression of Matzenauer’s singing is that it is so satisfying. 

A melodious basso has Charles Carver, and an engagingly 
youthful personality. It is a basso with the upward range, 
virile and with the charm of flexibility, not at all monoto 
nous. His selection of songs displayed it agreeably, and 
with the “Mexican Folk Song’’—an interesting composition 

he created a furore all his own. 

Frank La Forge at the piano showed fine musicianly feel- 
ing in accompaniment (something not so usual as to pass 
unnoted) as well as in his own numbers. Mme. Matzenauer 
is under the local management of Selby Oppenheimer. 

Native SINGER WELL RECEIVED. 

Marion Hovey Brower, California dramatic soprano, sang 
at the California Theater with Herman Heller and his fifty 
soloists. Although Miss Brower has been heard in previous 
local engagements, this was her first appearance in an audi- 
torium of any size. She fairly captivated her auditors with 
her rendition of “Visi d’Arte,” from Puccini's “La Tosca.” 

eS 


PORTLAND HEARS 
CHARLES 


Local Societies Give Excellent Programs—Notes 
April 1, 1921.—Campbell’s American 
Concert Band, Percy A. Campbell director, and the 
Orpheus Male Chorus, William Mansell Wilder director, 
joined forces on March 30 and gave a fine concert at the 
Auditorium. Among the band’s principal numbers were 
the overture to “Tannhauser” and “The Dwellers of the 
Western World,” Sousa. The chorus sang “A Warrior 
Sold,” West; “Trust Her Not,” Parks, and other — 
ing numbers. Delightful solos were contributed by E. 
Stevens, cornetist; Ruth Gillespie, soprano, and Feederick 
Starke, oboecist. It was a musical evening apart from the 
ordinary. 


W. CLARK 


Portland, Ore., 


CLARK’s RECITAL, 

Clark, the Chicago baritone, 
pianist and accompanist 
Heilig Theater 
began his 
Billows,”’ 


CHartes W. 


On March 30, Charles W. 
assisted by Lillian Jeffreys Petri, 
of Portland, was heard in recital at the 
Mr. Clark, who sang with artistic intelligence, 
program with Haydn’s “Rolling in Foaming 
followed by “It is Enough,” Mendelssohn. His hearers 
thoroughly enjoyed, too, many other gems, and encores 
were necessary. The recital toak place under the direc 
tion of the Rainbow District of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, of which Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, of Port 
land, is the efficient president. In honor of Mr. Clark, the 
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Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association gave a delight- 
ful luncheon at the Multnomah Hotel. Frederick W. 
Goodrich presided. Short talks were made by Mr. Clark, 
Franck E ichenlaub, Dr. Emil Enna, George Wilber Reed, 
Evelyn McClaskey and others. 
Oratorio Society IN CONCERT. 

An enjoyable concert was given Monday at the Audi 
torium by the Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph A. Fin- 
ley director. The program was made up of miscellaneous 


selections. The soloists were Robert Louis Barron, violin 
ist, and Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, who are numbered 
among the city’s leading musicians. Ida May Cook and 


Danae Livesay furnished the accompaniments. 
INTERESTING Puptts’ REcITAL. 

Before an audience of 3,600 invited guests, the follow 
ing advanced students from the vocal studio of Rose 
Coursen-Reed appeared in recital at the Auditorium on 
March 29: Marguerite Carney, Mrs. W. H. Chatten, Nina 
Dressel, Rose Friedle-Gianelli, Mrs. R. M. Lansworth and 
Helen Fromme-Schedler. All acquitted themselves with 
ample credit, displaying excellent voices and musicianship 
The Treble Clef Club, directed by Mrs. Reed, assisted 
As usual, the club sang with much charm. The accom- 
panists were Edgar E. Coursen and Florence Jackson- 
Youney, pianists, and H. G. Knight, flutist. 

Notes. 

Francis Richter, the blind pianist, was soloist at a recent 
meeting of the Schumann Society, playing Franck’s 
prelude, chorale and fugue and the prelude, aria and 
finale. Roy Marion Wheeler stands at the head of this 
progressive society. 

Jean Warren Carrick, exponent of the Dunning System 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners, is giving a series 


of recitals at her attractive studio. 
The Musicat Courter is for sale at Rich’s new news 
stand, 143 Broadway, near Morrison street. pas Ad 


Another Todd Pupil Scores Success 

At the last Open Day of the year, 
concert was given, under the auspices of the Westchester 
Woman's Club, in the Auditorium. The —— was pro 
vided jointly by the instrumental section and the Glee Club, 
the soloists being Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Devora Nadwor 
ney, a Russian contralto, and Mrs. D. F. McGee, a member 
of the instrumental section of the club, who, according to 
the Mt. Vernon Daily Argus, “played with the poise of a 


April 20, an enjoyable 
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with ele 


professional.” All of her numbers were given 
gance of style and clean techni Some of her selections 
were “Au Convent,” Borodine; “La Coutouriere,” Mous 


Rachmaninoff, compositions which 
touch and ‘expression that Mrs 
McGee was fully equal to. She responded to an enthusia 
tic encore by playing Karganoff's “Humoresque.” Mrs 
McGee is a pupil of Marie Louise Todd 


sorgsky, and serenade by 
called for a variety of 


Pupils of Marie Louise Todd in Recital 
Brantwood Hall 


Four of Marie Louise Todd's pupils took part in the 
Music Week celebration at Brantwood Hall, Bronxville, 
N. Y., on Thursday evening, April 21 

They were Marjorie Caddell, Margaret May Wise 
Marion Scott and Elizabeth Mason. AIl showed excellent 
training and their playing was received with much ap 
plause from an interested audience 

The gymnasium was well filled by the resident and day 
students of the school and their friends. Miss Main 
head of Brantwood Hall, and Miss Smith, assistant prin 
cipal, received the guests of the evening. 

Virginia Rea Busy Filling Dates 

Virginia Rea is having an exceedingly busy season, After 
a successful Western tour she appeared in Boston the latter 


part of February, and early in March sang in Providence, 
R. I.; Burlington, Vt., and Woonsocket, R. I.; then a very 
brief rest in her New York home before packing off for the 


West again 

Miss Rea has become a great favorite with Western 
audiences and has had many return engagements On 
April 1 she gave her second concert of the season in 
Brookings, S. Dak., after which she proceeded to the 


Northwest. She was booked for engagements in Minot, N 
Dak. ; Salem Salem and As hland, Ore j Y akima and Se attle, Wash 
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Tollefsen Trio Experiences 


Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist; Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, 
and Paul Kefer, cellist, on the regular midwinter tour of 
the abo had some unusual experiences, as usual. Their 
tours are always of keen interest, so many unexpected 
things happening that they have to be on the qui vive all 
the time. Quick thought and rapid action are sometimes 
necessary, and it is then that the experienced traveler (for 
such is Tollefsen) rubs his hands with glee, and meets all 
conditions with the confidence born of triumph over pre- 
vious “fixes.” Following a Carbondale, Pa., concert, Scran- 
ton was reached by midnight ; then their troubles began, 
and this particular “jinx” had to be overcome with celerity. 
Their taxi could not transport all three er baggage, so 
the two Tollefsens proceeded to the D. L. & W. station, 
Mr. Kefer, his cello and baggage taking the. taxi, expecting 
to meet in the waiting room. But no Kefer showed up, the 
train having left in the meantime. The thought was that 
Kefer had been hurt in a taxi accident, but investigation 
showed that he had rushed into the baggage room, checked 
the baggage, and caught their train, without stopping in 
the waiting room. How they were told at Buffalo that 
there was no train on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, how 
they all rushed over to the Erie, were told the train had 
gone, back to the Lehigh Valley, then were definitely in- 
formed there was a freight train taking six hours to go 
the one hundred miles to Franklin—all this happened ere 
they arrived at their destination. 

\ distinct pleasure of touring is in meeting interesting 
Arrived in Mr. Tollefsen called up the 
club which engaged them, told of their 
arrival, and was informed that “one of the members of the 
club” would call for them at the railroad station, A cour- 
teous lady came, said she would attend to them, driving 


people 
president of the 





their delicacy of fecling, their precision of attack, their spontaneous 
ensemble, all bespeak them true artists, who are moved to express 
themselves in that most sensitive of all forms—chamber music.— 
Augusta, (Ga.) Chronicle, 

Peoria Society has demonstrated that it enjoys chamber music 
when played with the artistry and finish of such a group of thor- 
ough musicians as the Tollefsen Trio. . . . It was an education 
and an inspiration to hear such exquisite ensemble work.—Peoria 
News. 

Mme. Tollefsen is a pions “of “"gnuseal ability. Fleet of finger 
and with wrists of pliable steel, despite her frail appearance, she 
dazzles by the fire of her interpretations. Schumann’s “Soaring, 
Leschetizky’s ‘‘Arabesque,” and Liszt’s “Campanella” were suita le 
vehicles for the display of her remarkable skill. Moreover, she 
makes a most pleasing impression by her graceful manner of playing. 

The two pieces played by Carl it. Tolletsen himself were Rubin 
Goldmark’s “Call of the Plains’ and Hubay’s “Czardas.” These 
were given with great beauty of tone and smooth technic. In the 
concerted numbers he exhibited the fine musicianship which always 
characterizes the work of this sincere artist.—The Tennessean, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Taken all in all the concert was one of the most delightful in 
years, and it is no wonder that the Tollefsen Trio have been time 
and again to the same cities dispensing, as few artists have the 
power to do, that most delightful and sylvan of all forms of music 
commonly called chamber music.—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


° : P a 
Sparkes-Martinelli Triumph Is Amazing 

So their success in Memphis, Tenn., recently was inter- 
preted by the Memphis Commercial Appeal, when it fol- 
lowed the heading above with a subheading to the effect 
that the ovation given the singers was the greatest in a 
decade. The paper then continued, in part, as follows: 

If either Giovanni Martinelli, metropolitan tenor, or his beauti- 
ful co-artist, Lenora Sparkes, or both, ever return to Memphis in 
joint recital again, if the auditorium is not built, it will be neces 
sary to put up the biggest circus tent obtainable to hold the crowd, 
judging from the overwhelming triumph of the two singers in re 
cital last night at the Lyric Theater. 


ever since the days of De Reszke and others of a former day, 





















ON THE TOLLEFSE? 
(1) The trio in Spartanburg, N. 0. (2) 
Augusta, Ga. Mme. 


. 

them over to the club, etc. Following the concert the same 
lady tendered her services again, reserved berths for the Tol- 
lefsen party, and acted as chauffeur to the station. On in- 
quiry they found that the courteous lady chauffeur, who 
reserved berths for them and made herself so indispensa- 
ble, was none other than Mrs, , wife of the Governor 
of the State. 

Of course, the trio had many enthusiastic audiences; if 
anyone doubts it, look at any of the appended notices. Also, 
if anyone thinks the fair Southland in January is a land of 
flowers, then gaze on the snowbanks piled up in an accom- 
panying picture. 

Sometimes a club is so pleased with the trio that a letter 
such as accompanies this, sent by the Peoria Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, is received by the manager : 

AMATEUR MUSICAL CLUB 
Peoria, Ix. 


135 E. Arcadia Avenue, 
January 31, 1921. 





National Concerts, Inc., 

1451 Broadway, 

New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

Ever since the concert by the Tollefsen Trio in Peoria I have 
been intending to write and tell you what a distinct artistic suc- 
cess it was, The large audience of nearly a thousand people was 
most enthusiastic in its praise. The Trio gained the attention of 
the audience at once and held it throughout the program. Too 
much can hardly be said of the excellence of the performance, its 
finish and artistry, We feel very proud to have brought this Trio 
to Peoria, and we shall take every opportunity to recommend these 
artists to other clubs, 

Very cordially, 
(Signed) Rurn B. Howes. 
(Mrs. Louis A. Howes) 


Appended are the press notices aforementioned : 


That music’s charms are not lessened by weather conditions was 
evidenced last night when a goodly number of music lovers of 
Spartanburg went through a blinding snow storm to Converse Col- 


Iege Auditorium to hear the Tollefsen Trio in concert. To say 
that it was an appreciative audience which greeted the three 
notable artists is obviously superfluous, for only thoee appreciating 
the real artistry would have braved such a n . The en- 


thusiastic reception accorded them here will no , —® be a pleasant 
remembrance as they review their engagements and sum up their 
triumphs.—Spartanburg, S. C., Herald. 


Mrs. Tollefsen is a master of the piano. . . Tollefsen is 
a master violinist, and his selections were PE lie ‘yy the entire 
assembly..-Oswego News Palladium. 








The Trio is one of the finest organizations of its tind in this 
country, and the high praise acco: to it by the pr compar- 
ing it to the famous Kneisel Quartet, has been mays won; for 





Mugusta Tollefsen, 
Tollefsen looks quite at home in the 


TRIO'S SOUTHERN TOUR, 


Hendersonville, N. C. 
“named after her” 


(3) Two Tollefsens in 


city (or was it vice versa?). 
when the Metropolitan Opera Company in toto was wont to visit 
the Bluff City, has such a reception been given to two artists, or 
even a single one—not excepting the great Galli-Curei herself. 
The lower notes of Martinelli, almost baritone in quality, his 
middle register, full and rich, the upper irresistible in its sheer 
clearness and volume, all were given by Miss Sparkes’ voice a 
setting of mother of pearl in the rippling beauty, at times dramatic 
to the highest degree, then again aa as a mother’s caress. 
the 


After their joint appearances in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times made the following comment upon the concert: 


Miss Sparkes’ voice is comparatively light, but it is wonderfully 
sweet f ¢ her singing leased immensely. One of the best things 
she did was the aria “Vissi d’arte”’ from “La Tosca.” She scored 
heavily also in a group of English songs, including ‘The Last Hour,” 
“At the Well,” Which is a most attractive little ditty, and Oliver's 
“Song of Old London.” Miss Sparkes was most cordially received, 
and graciously responded to ‘insistent demands for encore. 

The closing number was the Don Jose and Micaela duet from 
“Carmen,” sung by Martinelli and Miss Sparkes. It was rendered 
with fine spirit and was a fitting close to a rare musical treat. 


Kochanski Thrills Washington Audience 


Paul Kochanski, the young Polish violinist, appeared in 
Washington, D, C., April 1, on which occasion he scored a 
triumph. Following are a few press excerpts from the 
Washington newspapers : 


Paul Kochanski astonished and thrilled an audience which filled 
the National Theatre to hear the last of the ten star concert series 
of this season, 

Mr. Kochanski, who has been in this country little more than a 
month, came with modest advance trumpeting, and the music lovers 
and connoisseurs were startled at his complete mastery of the violin 
—his great, rich tone, and a technic so dazzling, so clean, that it 
would be difficult to name his superior. He is in the class of the 
greatest violinists. He is young, dignified to the degree almost of 
stateliness, with a paramount respect for and love of his art, and 
he is without mannerisms. . 

What he accomplished yesterday in harmonics and staccatos have 
seemed almost ~~ the range of the possibilities. He made ex- 
quisite trills and roulades where scores of good violinists can 
scarcely make a tone, Enthusiasm knew almost no bounds, bravos 
and stamping of feet predominating, but the young artist did not 
break the continuity of the program with encores.—-Washington Star. 


With perfect intonation he scales the heights in feathery runs and 
rare thrills, given with a fineness of inna and purity of tone of 
exquisite beauty. He has, too, an interesting command of tone 
quality that let him really toy with his instrument in odd tonali- 
ties in the Wieniawski “Le Carnaval Russe,”’ with tremulous 
descending runs, and again with tones like a singing bird. 

Breadth and style there was in the Vivaldi concertdp with that 
swinging surety that makes for sincere musicianship. In ‘the second 
movement the artist faded off into trills such as are seldom heard. 
The Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso’ was particularly fine in its 
opening lento, fairy threads of sound they were. And this seems 
one of the significant traits of this new ne, the soft purity of 
his upper register.—Washington Times, April 2. 
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Carver a Basso-Cantante—And a Good One 


Charles Carver, that “particular find” of Frank La Forge, 
the eminent composer-pianist, gave a most satisfying re- 
cital in Town Hall, New York, on March 8, following 
which the critics eulogized him as follows: 

Charles Carver is a basso-cantante distinctly, and a good one. 
—Evening Sun. 


His phrasing was good, and his diction admirable.—Herald. 





% can sing a love song with youth’s air of love-like sincerity. 
-_ imes. 


A voice of clear and sympathetic quality. His youth by no means 
beclouds an instinct for phrasing and fine feeling.—-Worl. 

The young basso who recently took New York by surprise at his 
debut, has a well balanced, well controlled voice with equal beauty 
in the high and low registers. He sings with dignity and sincerity. 
His teacher, Frank LaForge, accompanied him yesterday, and the 
utter absence of notes helped create an impression of complete 
spontaneity.-Evening Mail. 


Charles Carver, one of the most promising young bassos on the 
musical horizon, gave a recital of songs in the Town Hall, where 
he was accompanied by the composer-pianist, Frank LaForge. Mr. 
Carver is the fortunate possessor of a bass voice of real musical 
quality even to its lowest vibration, and his powers of interpreta- 
tion are on a par with his vocal endowment. Still very young, 
being now in his twenty-fourth year, he has reached a position that 
many of his older contemporaries might envy. Mr. Carver is one 
of Mr. LaForge’s particular “finds.’’—-Telegraph. 


“A Gorgeous Big Voice” 


The accompanying pithy encomiums are to the credit of 
Mabel Beddoe, the contralto: 
A contralto with voice and brains.—Chicago Journal, 


Interpretative taste and intelligence of high order.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Providence Journal. 


Toronto World. 


Almost flawless technic. 


Luscious tones and feeling interpretation. 





Perfect taste and fine fervor.—-Toronto Mail and Empire. 
Ringing upper tones and excellent medium register.—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

Buffalo Courier. 


A singer of cultivation. 


Interpretations of apt expressiveness and dramatic force.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
Toronto 


Perfect enunciation and beauty of phrasing. Saturday 


Night. 
Wonderful power of expression.—Hamilton (Ont.) Herald. 


Vibrant depth and thrilling beauty in the lower register.—-Hamil- 
ton Spectator. 

A gorgeous big voice.-St. Louis Times. 

Possessor of true dramatic sense.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Presenting a program of violin masterpieces, Roderick 

White enthralled a large audience at the Potter Theater, 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., on the evening of April 1. His 
playing was reported, in part, by two of the dailies, as 
follows : 
_He is an artist whose talent entitles him to the most serious con- 
sideration. His tone is ever lovely and sensuous in its appeal, 
while technical difficulties seem simply not to exist for him.—Santa 
Barbara Morning Press, April 2. 


With his master touch, Roderick White made his remarkably 
mellow toned violin sing with perfect trueness to an exceedingly ap- 
preciative audience at the Potter Theater last night. Mr. White's 
jlaying is particularly free from all impressions of studied technic. 
lis fingers caress his instrument. In the concerto by Wieniawski, 
Mr. White seemed at his best, but his own serenade pleased to the 
point of demanding repetition. Throughout the program Mr. White 
combined delicacy and deftness with the skill of a master.—-Santa 
Barbara Daily News, April 2. 


A Genuine Success for Hans Hess 


A genuine success marked the cello recital which Hans 
Hess gave recently at Rockford College, Rockford, IIl., 
making his fifth appearance there. The Morning Star critic 
referred to his playing as follows: 

Hans Hess, the master cellist, again thrilled Rockford music 
lovers with his supreme artistry in a concert at Rockford College. 
Mr. Hess has made several appearances here in the past, but 
never did he present a more superb program. Mr. Hess has_per- 
fected the rare ‘‘dolce’” quality of tone on his instrument, and the 
glorious singing waves that pour from the strings hold his au- 
dience entranced throughout his program. He plays with intense 
delicacy of feeling that to those who heard him for the first time, 
as well as those who have previously admired his art, was divinely 
beautiful. On the upper strings his instrument bears a semblance 
to the violin, and his passing from this quality to the depth of the 
lower tones is strikingly artistic. 


Lipkowska Impresses Hub-City Critics 


On April 3 Lydia Lipkowska gave a successful concert in 
Boston, and the following are excerpts from the reviews of 
two of the leading critics: 

The singer was admirable in those songs, and they made the 
principal part of the program which called for recitation as much as, 
or more, than unqualified singing. Thus the French group was 
notable for its piquancy and its charm. It may be added that Mme, 
Lipkowska was a charming and artistic figure on the stage. She 
was applauded vigorously.—Ollie Downes, in the Boston American. 





In all of these (songs) she attained a real dramatic distinction 
that made one feel the operatic stage to be her field. She is capable 
of beautiful, sustained high notes—Philip Hale in the Boston 
Herald, 


Palmgren Songs Published 


The following, written by W. S. S. for the Boston 
Transcript, is of particular interest just now, when. the 
Finnish composer, Selim Palmgren, is on his first visit to 
this country: 

No American publisher has exhibited a livelier interest in the 
music of contemporary Europe than has the Boston Music Company. 
Among its more recent enterprises has been the reprinting of the 
piano music of Selim Palmgren—and it richly deserves the atten- 
tion. By someone Palmgren has been dubbed the “Finnish” 
Chopin,” but a more appropriate characterization would be the 
“Finnish Grieg.” Not that his idiom is in any way imitative of 
the Norwegian’s—Palmgren’s musical speech is his own—but he 
has shown a like fondness for short pieces of a picturesque and 

tic character, for example, his “May Night,” “The Swan,” “The 
ittle Bird,” ‘The Isle of Shadows” and “The Sea.” And like 
Grieg’s, his music, or that of it which has reached this country, 
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is neither too ‘‘extreme” nor too difficult to put it beyond the reach 
of amateurs. In view of the attractiveness of these piano pieces, 
their color and imaginative quality, it is with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion that one opens the recently issued volume of Palmgren’s songs. 

The songs are six in number and they have been edited and 
clothed with English verse by Carl Engel. No credit is given for 
the authorship of the poems and it may be inferred that they are 
the composer's own. n themselves the verses are of no especial 
interest, their literary value is slight, but they are suitable for 
musical setting, and Mr, Engel’s translations are eminently singable. 
The most striking song of them all is the ““Midsummer-day’s Dream” 
which has a graceful freshness rarely found today and it should re- 
ceive a ready welcome from concert-singers. The first of the set, 
“By the Kiln,” is sombre, with harmonies of a conventionally 
Northern cast; the next, “Darker Grow the Shadows,” is more 
original, more poetic. The third, “The Rosebud,” is calm, idyllic, 
and one entitled “Autumn” is marked by a persistent phrase in the 
accompaniment, recurring without change in every measure. The 
last of the volume, “Mother,”’ is banal in both words and music. 
Because of their charm and their essentially vocal character these 
songs should prove useful for instructive purposes, and it is likely 
that they will soon make their way to recital programs. But it 
cannot be said that they are an important contribution to the ranks 
of modern songs. It is easy to believe that they belong to an earlier 
period of Palmgren’s creative activity than his characteristic piano- 
pieces; their harmonic scheme is more cautious, less individual, and 
in them is never struck the note of genuine passion. 


Hazel Harrison’s Successful Southern Tour 


Hazel Harrison, the young and gifted pianist, who is 
winning success on her tour of the South, writes that she 
has found a wonderful appreciation for good music in the 
South. She has given four and five concerts in some weeks 
at the various schools, where she found enthusiastic and 
appreciative listeners. 

Miss Harrison has fulfilled engagements at Evansville, 
Ind.; Owensboro, Henderson and Madisonville, Hopkins- 
ville, Nashville, Bowling Green, Louisville, Shelbyville, Har- 
rodsburg and Danville, at the State Normal at Frankfort, 
Paris, Lexington, Ky.; Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Charleston, W. Va.; at the State Normal at Bluefield, 
Pulaski, Va.; Bristol, at the State Normal at Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Roanoke, Va.; the State Normal at Petersburg, Va. ; 
Newport News, and she gave a most successful concert at 
Hampton Institute, under the direction of Nathaniel Dett, 
assisted by the Girls’ Glee Club, During the entire month of 
March Miss Harrison played in the leading cities of North 
Carolina, and at Raleigh hers was the largest concert ever 
given at the Shaw University. She also played at 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga.; and last week she appeared in 
concert at Aiken, Savannah, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; Orange- 
burg, Columbia, Greenwood, Athens, Ga., and closed her 
tour in Chattanooga, Tenn., returning to Chicago, April 26. 
Miss Harris is one of the most successful young pianists in 
Chicago, where her recent annual recital brought her much 
praise. 


Tributes for Frances Alda 


Frances Alda closed her Western tour April 21 at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Following her appearance at Los An- 
geles, March 15, L. E. Behymer wired her manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, as follows: 

Mme. Alda certainly made good here in Philharmonic Audi 
torium. Big delighted audience, singer in splendid voice. Gracious, 
handsome, perfect picture, and some singer. Tremendous ovation 
giving Alda a personal triumph. Thank you for sending her this 
way this season. 

Her success in San Francisco under Manager F. W. 
Healy was tremendous, and the critics all hailed her as 
one of the great singers of the day. She opened her sea- 
son under Steers & Coman, April 6, in Portland, Ore., 
and Miss Steers wired:. 

Alda sang wonderfully and everybody delighted. 

And from Spokane comes the news, April 15, thatthe 
entire tour has been a magnificent success. 

Mme. Alda will spend the summer in Europe, returning 
to America to open her fall tour about October 1. Dur- 
ing the first six weeks of the tour the famous soprano 
will have as her assisting artist Gutia Casini, the cellist 
who toured with Mary Garden. 

Did Alda make good in Denver on March 10? 
answer is that she returns in October. 


Melville-Liszniewska Scores with Orchestra 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, American pianist and 
pupil of Leschetizky, and who is now a member of the artist 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, distin- 
guished herself on April 13 in Minneapolis as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The entire concert 
program was grouped around Mme. Liszniewska’s playing 
of the Saint-Saéns G minor piano concerto. Her vivid 
performance of this famous composition sustained in that 
city the admirable reputation the artist has everywhere made 
for herself on the concert stage. 


The 


Dates for Francie Rogers 


Last month, April, Francis Rogers appeared in con- 
cert at three of the great eastern universities, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Harvard, singing a rare collection of French songs 
written between 1200 and 1730 and a group of songs by 
Henry Purcell. On April 14 he scored as soloist at 
the concert of the Riverside Choral Club at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York. April 21 he gave a fine recital en 
titled “Three Centuries of Songs by English Composers” at 
the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. April 23 he sang 
at Little Falls, N. J. 


Mildred Wellerson st Aeolian Hall 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten year old cellist, appeared as 
soloist at Aeolian Hall on April 20, when the audience not 
only packed the hall but many were turned away for lack of 
room. The little artist played an allegro by Goltermann; 
“Siciliano,” Pergolesi; “Elfentanz,” by Popper, and several 
encores. The young cellist held her audience spellbound, 
casting spells of joyousness or sadness as she saw fit. Her 
technic was especially noteworthy and her success was truly 
deserved. 


Jeffrey Plays Again in Pittsburgh 


Helen Jeffrey was the assisting artist with the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Pittsburgh on April 26. This was Miss 
Jeffrey’s second appearance, as she assisted Mme. Melba 
the last time the Australian diva sang there. Musical clubs 
named in honor of Mendelssohn seem to have a particular 
liking for the violinist, as last month she was soloist with 
the Mendelssohn Club of Albany, N. Y. 
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VEATMAS GRIF'F ITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 624 St. NEW YORK CITY, Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas 





Lawrence, Kansas 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor. 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


isaac Van Grove 


COACHING IN NEW YORK 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street 4816 Academy 


EDOUARD COTREUIL 


LEADING BASSO-BARITONE 
Chicago Opera Association 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


New York Representative, Anna Therese Briggs 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone River 6941 


HELEN McCARTHY 
SOPRANO—TEACHING 
12 South 38th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
For outside bookiags apply Roger DeBruyn, 220 West 42d Street, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


2091 EAST 93rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


H.LE ROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
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For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasce Theatre Stadio, Washingtes, D.C, 
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BERLIN 


(¢ tilted rene page 23.) 

so far as technic and routine go—musi- 
orchestral forces like a man! 
Young Tolli Fistoulari, who is the talk of musical Berlin 
today, conducted, a few evenings ago, the Bliithner Orches 
tra in a program of Tschaikowsky (fourth symphony, 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Opritchnik”) with an élan, a 
temperament and a technical command that simply amazed 
musicians and laymen alike. His rehearsal is said to have 
been more wonderful still, remodeling, as he did, the or 


a perfectly mature 
cian, who commands the 


We le (Vr OAMA 


HUBERMAN, ' 
by Prof. Emil Orlik, 


SKETCH OF BRONISLAW 


Vade while playing in a Berlin hall, 


chestra’s conception of the score from the ground up. And 
to a circle of friends he demonstrated at the piano the logic 
of his construction and the reason for every nuance! 
Young Fistoulari, a good-looking, slender boy in knee 
breeches, fled from Russia with his parents, crossing the 
bosder into Roumania. In Bukarest he helped out the 
oper atic management by throwing together a performance 
of “Samson and Delilah” in three rehearsals, making singers 
and orche stra toe the mark accordingeto his ideas. And the 
performance was a success. What are we coming to? 
Germany, the land of kapellmeisters, will have to look to its 
laurels indeed ! CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Jessie Gaynor—An Appreciation 

Jessie Gaynor left this present-day world on Febru- 
ary 20. Her body was tired and ill and the mind and spirit 
ready for new worlds to conquer. We do not mourn her 
going; the time was ripe for it—we only wonder if our 
tumultuous today is conscious of her service to the children 
of our country. We quote from an article in the St. Louis 
Star of January 25 concerning Mrs. Gaynor and the work 
of her well-lived life: “Six hundred published songs for 
children to her credit.” Mrs. Gaynor did not expect the 
impossible; she knew many of the six hundred would not 
be long-lived. She had heard of one child loving a special 
song which she felt had not the appeal and lesson she 
wanted all her songs to have, but she said that although not 
measuring up to her standard of excellence, yet she felt it 
had served its purpose inasmuch as it brought happiness to 
the heart of one child. 

Again we quote the Star article: “This quiet woman 
fairly radiates enthusiasm and inspiration to beginners in 
the musical field. Her songs are invaluable for school pur- 
poses and are taught in schools of every State in the Union, 
from primary to the eighth grade, and the children love 
them.” 

Those of us who follow music know that Mrs. Gaynor’s 
“Songs of the Child World” are known the world over and 
that her “Slumber Boat,” which has soothed many a baby 
to sleep in different countries, has been translated into many 
languages; but it is too soon to be generally known that 
last summer, when Mrs. Gaynor was in very delicate health, 
she wrote “In Grandmother’s Attic,” a suite of piano num- 
bers for young musicians, which in our estimation is as 
lovely as anything Mrs. Gaynor has ever written. The vivid 
pictures aroused by the titles, which the music follows very 
closely, will delight children; they are full of imagery and 
interesting rhythms, At Christmas time she sent us, with a 
mischievous bit of poetry, her last published work, “Dances 
and Games for Children,” with its excellent silhouettes in 
free-hand paper cutting by her sister, Susanne Tyndale. 

To us Mrs. Gaynor is symbolic of ‘all that should be fine 
in the domestic and artistic life of our country—living at 
peace with her family, working up to the very last with 
her daughters and sister, to whom she had always been an 
inspiration, The creator of a sane, musical foundation on 
which we can build amateurs and professional musicians 
until as the slogan of the Federation of Music Clubs, of 
which Mrs. Gaynor was an officer, reads: “There shall be 
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a music club in every city in every county in the State, 
and junior clubs for boys and girls.” 

Jessie Gaynor was an American, a musician, a poet, an 
idealist and the friend of all who needed her sincere sym- 
pathy. She was an individualist, a radical in the fine, con- 
structive meaning of the word, holding her torch high as 
she went serenely on the road of her own choosing, ever 
urging onward to better effort, followed by those interested 
in the development of a great musical nation, the very 
foundation of which shall begin with the understanding and 
the love of singing of our children, and those of foreign 
birth for whose education we are responsible. 

(Mrs.) Gertrupe Owen Parte. 
(Mrs.) Mary Green Payson, 


Mrs. MacDowell in Atlanta and Memphis 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, widow of America’s great 
composer of that name, and herself an artist of remark- 
able ability, delighted a large audience of Atlanta, Ga., 
music lovers at a concert the early part of April in the 
annex of the Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist Church, un- 
der the auspices of the Atlanta Music Study Club. The 
Atlanta Georgian said that Mrs. MacDowell gave a pro- 
gram of compositions by her famous husband and ren- 
dered them all in a charming and artistic manner. The 
enjoyment of the program was heightened by a short talk 
by Mrs. MacDowell, in which she related intensely inter- 
esting incidents of her husband’s efforts and of his many 
masterpieces. She was given an enthusiastic reception, and 
her different renditions brought rounds of thoroughly ap- 
preciative applause. 

According to the Memphis (Tenn.) Press of April 15, a 
master hand was displayed by Mrs. MacDowell in a piano 
recital at the Nineteenth Century Club, under the auspices 
of Miss Hutchinson’s School for Girls, on the preceding 
evening. The same paper further stated that the com- 
poser’s widow fulfilled her reputation as one of the great- 
est exponents of MacDowell music, 


Nevin and Milligan to Appear at Biennial 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan are among the artists 
engaged for the, Biennial of the National ere of 
Women’s Musical Clubs to be held in Davenport, Ia., June 
6to 15. They will give their costume recital entitled ‘ ‘Three 
Centuries of American Song,” and Mr, Milligan, who is 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
will also be heard in an organ recital. They gave their 
American song recital in Westerly, R. I., April 26, under 
the auspices of the Wellesley College Club. 


Bevani td Sing Mephistopheles 
Alexander Bevani, noted singer and 
owner, manager and artistic director of the 
Opera Company, who has been spending some 


teacher, formerly 
Bevani Grand 
years in 


‘California, has been engaged to sing the role of Mephisto 


31 under 
Maud 


pheles in “Faust” at Stanford University on May 
the direction of Warren Allen. On this occasion 
Fay will sing the role of Marguerite. 
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Artur Schnabel’s American Tour 


S. Hurok, head of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau, which is 
to direct the American debut tour of Artur Schnabel, the 
Viennese pianist, is in receipt of a personal letter from him 
which, in its laconic reticence, brightly illumines the char- 
acter of the writer as an artist and as a man. Besides ex- 
pressing his keen delight at the prospect of coming to this 





ARTUR SCHNABEL, 
who is coming to America next season for his first 
tour of this country. 


Pianist, 


country, he gives a brief artistic biography of himself which 
conveys more by its omissions than by its direct statements, 
He writes: 

I have for twenty-two years, since I was sixteen, given concerts 
throughout Europe innumerable times as soloist with concert societies 


under Nikisch, Weingartner, Richard Strauss, Steinbach, Muck, 
Mengelberg, Hans Richter, Kussewitzky, Blech, Pfitzner and many 
others, 

My characteristics are (if anybody cares a rap about them) a 


preference to let the work speak for itself, a dislike for any special 
etiquetting, incense burning, solemnity, side noises, Principal am- 
bition: to fulfill, as far as possible, what the work itself demands— 
thereby giving, in one case, passionate enjoyment of the offerings 
of Life; in another case, flight into solitude. No set program 
written—range from Heaven to Hell—but always Life. 

As a composer, I am reckoned as one of the leaders of the 
young ones; my work causes violent disputes. By all means no 
definite theories, direction, party. My works out of the last years: 
a piano quintet, two string quartets, piano suite, violin sonata, 
song pieces, 

The news of Mr. Schnabel’s contemplated visit has al- 
ready brought promising responses from the conductors 
of several of the leading symphony orchestras and from 
concert managers who are booking him for recitals. Mr. 
Schnabel’s tour will be limited strictly to the months of 
January, February and ee 1922 


Philharmonic Series Next Season 


The new series of Philharmonic concerts to be given 
next season at the Metropolitan Opera House, under the 
direction of Willem Mengelberg and Artur Bodanzky, will 
open on January 31. The series will include ten Tuesday 
evenings and two Sunday afternoons, terminating with the 
concert on April 9. 

The first Philharmonic concert of the season will take 
place at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, October 27, 
under Stransky’s direction, marking the beginning of the 
eleventh year of the conductor’s association with the soci- 
ety. The concluding concert of his tenth season will be 
given at Burlington, Vt., on June 4, in the last performance 
in the coast to coast tour of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

This week the Philharmonic will play in Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Grand Junction, Colorado Springs, Denver and 
Pueblo, Col. Many of the concerts on the tour are given 
under the auspices of local colleges which are interesting 
themselves in the value of music as an educational influ- 
Rubin Goldmark’s ‘ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Springs at the request of residents of that city, where Mr. 
Goldmark is cherished in remembrance as a fellow towns- 
man, 

Henry Hadley is with the orchestra as the associate 
conductor of the society, conducting his own compositions. 
His first symphony, “Youth and Life”; the rhapsody, “Cul- 
prit Fay,” and the symphonic poem, “Salome,” are his ccn- 
tributions to the Philharmonic repertory on the tour. 

Definite announcements of the personnel of the orchestra 

for next season will be made during the summer. It 
is hoped that arrangements for rehearsals of adequate 
length may be made which will permit an increased or- 
chestra at a price which will not be prohibitive. Musicians 
employed in the symphonic field agree that such arrange- 
ments are necessary to the advancement of musical art, to 
which the Musical Mutual Protective Union is pledged 
under its State charter. In justice to the union it is but 
fair to state that the attitude of the symphony players rep- 
resents the apparent sentiment of their organization. With 
the codperation of the musicians themselves, New York 
music lovers may look ahead to an unusually satisfactory 
season of good music. 


Samuel Prager at American Institute 

April 8, Samuel Prager, pianist, gave a solo program at 
the American Institute of Applied Music. He is the pupil 
of Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the faculty of the Institute, 
who made a few remarks. She said in part, that, while he 
was and always would be a musician (nothing could hinder 
that), he was also a normal, healthy fun-loving boy. He 
practices only an hour a day, for it is the aim of his parents 
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to give him a well-balanced education as a background for 
his musical training. 

His playing was clear, dexterous, and graceful, showing 
a grasp of the instrument not often found in a bey of four 
teen. It was received with enthusiasm by an appreciative 
audience. He was particularly happy in his rendering of 
the Schubert impromptu in B flat and the Schumann group 
of “Album Leaves,” op. 99 


Sol Alberti Busy 


Sol Alberti, the New York accompanist 
the pianist at the reception tendered to Mozeik 
Cincinnati violinist, on March 30, at which Mr, 
played solos, assisted at the demonstration of the Ampico 
and played the accompaniments for Miss Bennet. The re- 
ception was given in the showrooms on the second floor of 
the William Knabe & Co. warerooms. On the following 
evening Mr. Alberti played for Renato Zanelli, baritone ot 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, at Camden, N, J. Ear 


and coach, 
Bennet, a 


Alberti 


Was 


lier in the same week and on the following Sunday after 
noon, in Boston and Providence, respectively, Mr. Alberti 
played for Raoul Vidas, French violinist, when that artist 


gave joint recitals with Rosa Ponselle. 


Newark Orchestra Presents Program 
The Newark Symphony Orchestra presented an interest 


ing program at Proctor’s Roof Theater on the evening of 
April 18. The assisting artists were Elsa Andresen, con 
tralto, and Mrs, William S. Nelson and. Henry Whitney 


Closson, pianists, 
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(G. Schirmer, New York, Bostan) 


“STARS” (Song) 
By Harriet Ware 


seven-page song, dedicated to Mme, Ernestine Schumann- 
is bound to have vogue among singers, having a voice of 
allied with dramatic feeling, and a range from D below the 
F sharp, top line (optional high A). It is not for 
a “pretty’’ or parlor voice, nor for a coloratura singer, Joyce 
Kilmer wrote the text. The stars are asked the question 
“Are you errant strands of Lady Mary’s hair? 
Do you fall across her cheeks and over Heaven too? 
Gay stars, little stars, you are little eyes, 
Eyes of baby angels, playing in the skies. 
Jesus Christ came from the Cross, 
(Christ, receive my soul!) 
In each perfect hand and foot there was a_ bloody hole.” 
The dreadful iron spikes, which Michael plucked from the Cross, 
and set them in the sky,” and 
“Every steel-born spark that flies where 
Flashes past the face of God, 
And is a star!” 
Harriet Ware 
combined musical knowledge 
unusual poem to worthy music, 
sonances, augmented intervals, a 
figure, these prevail at the outset. Then comes a stanza with a 
soft broken-chord right hand accompaniment, similar to that of her 
“Boat Song,” written twenty years ago; the dainty effect sets off 
the voice well, running into excited transition in tumultuous 
chords to the reference to the Deity, the Cross, and the Great 
Tragedy on the Mount. The climax is not to be described, so 
great is the music, so moving; suffice it that a real pianist is 
needed to play the score, which is beset with unusual technical 
effects, but entirely playable, and indispensable to the effect of this 
great song. 
An angel's figure 
and a brown border surrounding the 
very attractive 


This 
Heink, 
breadth, 
treble clef to 


God's battles are, 


knows the human voice, knows the piano, has the 
and inspiration necessary to wed this 
and sets about it with vim, Dis- 
highly original accompaniment- 


in midnight blue, with baby angels and” stars, 
whole, makes the title page 


(Carl Fischer, Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“BEYOND KAMPALA’S HILLS” and “I 
HELD YOUR HEART” (Songs) 
By H. O. Osgood 


is Kampala? was asked, and Edmund Leamy, author of the 
“My Ship and Other Verses’) has located 
a beautiful spot, to judge by the 
verse and music, for it is full of grace and true feeling. A 
straight melody of natural outline, with chord accompaniment, is 
followed by the same melody, with the accompaniment starting in 
the treble; then as the music waxes warmer, it goes to the middle 
reaches of the piano, the voice hurrying in impassioned manner on 
the words: 


Where 
text of this song (from 
it in South Africa, It must be 


“But, O, another vision glides 

Whene’er the West- wind blows— 
A glimpse of home, ah, God be kind, 

Ah, and of wonder thrills!’ 
melody starts off, reaching climax on “The love 
that calls incessantly beyond Kampala’s hills.” A tenor with even 
voice-range covering the D flat below the treble clef, first line, 
up to a high A flat, will make this song exceedingly effective. 

“I Held Your Heart” is by Edwin Carty Soak who is just 
now engaged in the task of raising a fund of a quarter of a 
million to endow the MacDowell Colony (more power to him!) 
That he can write a lovely love-poem is sure, and one based on 
a common experience, for who of us marries the “first girl?” 
Instead we wind up by marrying two or three others. It begins 

“But this remember in the empty years, 
In the dull afterglow of life’s sunset, 
When there seems aught but memory and 
And impotent reproach 
And black regret. 
You have the romance of that other day 
Like a rose long treasured in a book. 

Many a heart whose owner thought it would bust sure has 
found surcease in the daily duties. . . . in the piling up of 
dollars consequent on keeping at it. and so poet Ranck hits 
a chord of general interest in what he says, of which the quotation 
is but a bit. The song starts with semi-recitative, to sustained 
chords, with dramatic climax. Then it goes into a very natural, 
flowing melody of quarter and half notes, simply sweet, a melody 
which can be sung by anyone, but with an unexpected half tone 
interval on the third measure from the last. t is almost in 
semi-popular style, sure of effect on a first hearing. Singers will 
find this an especially appealing encore song, the range being from 
D below the treble clef to high A flat, with optional high C. 


POSTHUMOUS WALTZ (Chopin), “A 
FLOWER TO ME THOU SEEMEST” 
(Schumann), and “CALM AS THE 
NIGHT” (for Piano) 

By Leopold Godowsky 


version” of the little played one in 
D flat by Chopin, in which the clever pianist. makes it a very 
interesting six page piece of music. Double notes and counter- 
themes give it special interest, and the edition is full of expression 
marks, fingering and pedal marks, Flower” is nothing else 
than Schumann’s famous “Thou’rt So Like a Flower,” or “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” transcribed in the key of C, with sonorous chords, 
and the text printed in both English and German, immediately 
above the music. Everyone knows “Calm as the Night,” whic 
here appears in similar piano guise as the Schumann song. Heav 
chords well bring out the big climax, and the text appears in bot 
languages as before. 

For the first time, one notes in the list of branch houses of the 
Carl Fischer firm the following: Tokyo, Japan—The Kyoeki Shosha. 
(Probably meaning the address in Japan of this enterprising firm.) 


RIGHT ARM GYMNASTICS (for the 
Violin) 
By Paul Stoeving 


Mr. Stoeving is well known to readers of the Musicat Courier, 
for his real literary writings have appeared frequently in these 
columns, and his activities as instructor of the violin at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, as well as in the Sevcik Classes 
at the Ithaca Conservatory, keep him constantly in the public. 
eye. 

The book of seventy-three pages 
selected and annotated bowing st for daily study, being a 
supplement to the same author’s The Mastery of the Bow.” A 
four-page preface instructs + vicinias as to the many poifits of 
this work, giving advice as roper practice, mentioning the 
various studies included in it, styles of practice, etc. All this is 
of great interest to anyone +. ing the most expressive of all 
instruments. Kreutzer studies, chords on three and four strings, 
the smooth cantabile stroke, whole and half length bows, detache 
strokes, slurring, martele, staccato, the up-and-down bow, staccato 
porté, the thrown stroke, slow saltato and spiccato, fast spiccato 
and sautillé, flying staccato, springing bow arpeggios, tremolo, 
chords, study of artificial harmonics—all this appears in detail. 
Mr. Stoeving is a past-master at good violin playing, and especially 
the use of the bow. What breath is to the singer, the bow is to 
the violinist; he who can teach the mastery of either makes definite 
artistic interpretation possible for the violinist. 
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Elsa Fischer Quartet in New York 
The Elsa Fischer String Quartet gave a musicale at the 
residence of Mrs. Emil L. Boas, in the Wyoming Apart- 
ments, Seventh avenue and Fifty-fifth street, on Sunday, 
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April 10. The program comprised Rubin Goldmark’s piano 
quartet, in which Mrs. Boas assisted; Brahms’ horn trio 
with Mr. Hand playing the horn part, as well as andante 
and scherzo from d’Ambrosio’s string quartet. Among the 
distinguished guests present, mention must be made of Mme. 
Sembrich, Mme. Guilbert, Rubin Goldmark, Mme. de Tré- 
ville, Miss de Coppet, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hackett, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. MacArthur, William Gustafsen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fonaroff, Emily Gresser, Dr. and Mrs. Beaman 
Douglas, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert S. Carter, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lockwood, Emily Hatch, Doris Keane, Mrs. Frederick 
Trevor Hill, and many others. 


Grainger Triumphs at Capitol Theater 
Percy Grainger’s appearance at the Capitol Theater in 
conjunction with the Duo-Art Piano proved a triumphant 
success in every way. During Music Week (April 17-23) 
he played to over 155,000 people, including over 5,000 chil- 
dren on Saturday morning, the final day. Four times daily 
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he played the first movement of the Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto, No. 1, alternating with the Duo-Art Piano in this 
performance and accompanied by the Capitol Theater sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by Erno Rapee, to wildly en- 
thusiastic audiences. After each rendering of the concerto 
Mr. Grainger had to add an encore, and after this encore 
the audience applauded persistently long after the soloist had 
left the stage, in many cases the applause continuing for 
five minutes during the course of the next number on the 
program. Mr. Grainger’s encore numbers comprised the 
following compositions: ‘“Maguire’s Kick” (Irish dance), 
by Stanford-Grainger ; “The Gum-Suckers” march, “Coun- 
try Gardens,” “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Molly on the Shore,” all 
by Grainger ; “Juba Dance,” by Nathaniel Dett, and “Turkey 
in the Straw,” by David Guion. 

Mr. Grainger’s appearance at the Capitol Theater marks 
a new phase in the musical life of the country. He is the 
first virtuoso of world-wide fame to present his art in a 
moving picture theater, and the venture has proved an out- 
standing success in every way, record audiences having 
evinced a degree of enthusiasm never before witnessed at 
the Capitol Theater. 
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Cleveland Orchestra’s Fine Record 


Nikolai Sokoloff brought the third season of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra to a triumphal close at the two festival 
concerts of April 28 and 30, when a notable program was 
given with eminent soloists and two combined choral clubs. 
The program included “Death and _ Transfiguration,” 
Strauss; “The Blessed Damozel,’ Debussy, and “A Faust 
Symphony,” Liszt. The soloists were May Peterson, so- 
prano; Lila Robeson, contralto, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and the choral clubs were the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus, 
conducted by Arthur Shepherd, and the Singers’ Club, 
Harvey B. Gaul, director. An elaborate program book was 
provided for this festival occasion, including the usual 
program notes by Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor of 
the orchestra, and a complete list of the works performed 
by the orchestra, which include all that is best in symphonic 
literature, a list of the many eminent artists who have ap- 
peared with the orchestra, and of the many engagements 
filled by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, from which it 
appears that this orchestra is among the most prominent 
in the country. During this season the orchestra has played 
104 concerts and has toured through the Eastern States. 
Its announcement for the coming year states that sixteen 
programs will be given in Cleveland, each program being 
played twice. There will also be a series of popular con- 
certs and children’s concerts. Sokoloff will continue in 
the conductor’s position and Shepherd as assistant con- 
ductor. Artists announced for the coming season are 
D’Alvarez, Koshetz, Matzenauer, Whitehill, Vecsey, Zim- 
balist, Macmillen, Edlin, Friedman, Hofmann, Powell, 
Maier, Pattison, De Gomez, etc. 

Regarding this tinal concert of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the press was as enthusiastic as it had been throughout the 
season. The Cleveland Plain Dealer terminates an ex- 
aended article with: “The orchestra played gorgeously 
throughout the symphony. It was a great evening. And 
congratulations of the heartiest sort are certainly due Mr. 
Sokoloff.” The Cleveland News carries a long account of 
the concert, opening with the following words, convincing 
in their spontaneous enthusiasm: “At last, I imagine, all 
the doubting Thomases are convinced that we have some- 
thing really big, something fine and splendid in our Cleve- 
land Orchestra. After last night’s concert everybody 
should know that our local band takes no back seat by 
comparison to any of them in the country.” 


Ruth Kemper Scores in Recital 

Ruth Kemper, a young violinist of prepossessing appear- 
ance, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
April 25. The young lady possesses talent and revealed 
by her performance results of excellent development. Her 
program was made up largely of works by American com- 
posers, which comprised the opening number, an effectively 
written sonata for violin and piano, by Edwin Grasse, in 
which the composer assisted at the piano, The other selec- 
tions by American composers were “Legend of the Can- 
yon,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; “Crinolin Minuet,” Al- 
bert Stoessel; “Eklog,” A. Walter Kramer, and “At the 
Brookside,” op. 18, Cecil Burleigh. 

In addition to this she played Bach's concerto No. 2 in 
E major, and as a closing number gave a brilliant rendition 
of “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Kemper has a well developed technic, a tone of 
ingratiating quality, and interprets her numbers with in- 
telligence. Her bowing is always reliable and free from 
restraint. The large audience was lavish in its sincere ap- 
plause and the many floral tributes she received is evidence 
of the esteem in which she is held. Francis Moore accom- 
panied the solo numbers. 


Adele Lewing at Hotel McAlpin 


The Green Room of the Hotel’ McAlpin held a good 
sized audience of admirers of her art as pianist and com- 
poser of Adele Lewing, April 27. At these regular recitals 
new songs and piano pieces are always to be heard. Begin- 
ning with Bach, she proceeded through works by Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, 
and Chopin, and played these in a way which reflects credit 
on her schooling and musical personality. Of her own 
piano works there were five in manuscript, all performed 
for the first time, consisting of impromptu, postlude (in 
memory of J. G. Huneker), “Rustic Dance,” “Romance,” 
“From Bondage to Freedom.” Special interest was occa- 
sioned by the singing of her young daughter, Senta, who, 
only seventeen years of age, has a charming voice and is 
very musical; she sang the following four songs: “Lul- 
laby,” “Blumengruss,” “Abendfrieden,” “Serenade.” 

Miss Lewing was recently confirmed in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Convent Avenue, on which occasion Miss Dierman 
sang Adele Lewing’s “Wanderer’s Night Song.” 





Carylna “Tea Musicale” 

On Sunday afternoon, April 24, Kathryn Carylna, New 
York vocal teacher, gave a “Tea Musicale” at her residence 
studio, 257 West Eighty-sixth street. Three of Mme. 
Carylna’s pupils entertained the guests with a program of 
vocal numbers—Lily Meagher, “The Irish Nightingale” 
(as she is called by her compatriots) ; William Kearney, 
Canadian tenor, and Mme. Lina Boeris, Italian dramatic 
soprano, Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Ettore 
Cadorin, Vicomte and Vocomtesse de la Jarrie, Mrs. and 
Miss Whittaker, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Moore, Paolo Mar- 
tucci, Max Liebling, Irma Rea, Mr. and Mrs. Lissfelt, Mrs. 
Noon, Arturo Tagliapietra, Virgil Gordon and _ others. 
Following the musicale there was dancing until a late hour. 
Helen Hellems played several violin solos with Virgil Gor- 
don at the piano. The singers were accompanied by Max 
Liebling and. Francis Moore. 





Mayer Artists at Seventh Regiment Armory 

Under the auspices of the Seventh Company of the Sev- 
enth Regiment of Infantry, several of the artists under the 
management of Daniel Mayer gave a military concert at 
the Armory on Saturday evening, April 23. Those taking 
part included Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Marguerite D’AlI- 
varez, contralto; Paul Costello, tenor, and Helen Jeffrey, 
violinist. Miss Sparkes was heard in arias from “Tosca” 
and “La Bohéme” and a group of songs. Mme. D’Alvarez 
sang Delilah’s principal air from the Saint-Saéns opera 
and several English songs, and Mr. Costello gave the tenor 
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aria from “Tosca” and the “Prayer” from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” as well as French and English songs. Miss 
Jeffrey gave a group of short numbers and the New York 
Police Band opened and closed the concert. An audience 
of several thousand people applauded the artists and 
brought them back for several additional numbers. 


Olga Fischer Presents Pupils 


Playing recently under the inspiration of an audience 
which packed the hall to the doors, the pupils of Olga 
Fischer delighted their hearers and pleased their teacher. 
The two-piano numbers were the feature of the program, 
this being the only way that the large number of pupils 
could be presented. 

The violin pupils of Mr. Meyerhoff assisted and were 
most heartily received. The “Toy Symphony” was played 
by about sixty pupils, making a fine climax for the close of 
the program. 

Effa Ellis Perfield gave a short talk on pedagogy and 
illustrated ear, eye and touch work by having the entire 
audience experience a lesson on rhythm. 


New York State F. of M. C, Convention 

The convention of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs, to be held at Rochester, N. Y., May 10, 11 and 
12, promises many forms of entertainment and features of 
inestimable educational value to the large assemblage of 
delegates and their friends expected. The Hotel Seneca 
will be the convention headquarters. Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
New York State president, will offer the address of wel- 
come on Tuesday morning. During the three day session 
there will be numerous addresses and papers by well known 
persons, as well as various musical programs. Social af- 
fairs will add to the general interest of the convention. 


Mary Garden Sued 
Legal proceedings have been started against Mary Gar- 
den by the Mary Free Bed Guild of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The organization claims that Miss Garden failed to keep 
her engagemeént to sing at Powers’ Theater on March 17. 





55 
John McCormack Back Home 


John McCormack, tenor extraordinary, got back to New 
York last Saturday aboard the S. S. Aquitania, looking 
hale, hearty and happy after his round-the-world trip, the 
incidents of which have been related from time to time in 
the Musicat Courter. He was much pleased with his 
recent success in concert and opera on the Riviera and pat 
ticularly with the compliment paid him by Jean de Reszke, 
who drove over from Nice to Monte Carlo to hear him 
as Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville.” “Thank God,” 
said the veteran tenor when the performance had ended, 
“there is someone to carry on the tradition of the real bel 
canto.” 

Just before leaving France, Mr. McCormack had the 
honor of being presented to Marshal Foch and Mme. Foch 
and of singing for them. He appeared at the concert which 
was given on the steamer for seamen’s charities and no 
less than £500 was realized. It is understood that his ap 
pearances at the Hippodrome this (Thursday) evening for 
an Irish benefit will be his only appearance until next 
season, after which he will devote the entire summer to rest 
and preparation for next season. 
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Pure Lyric THEATER 
Fox Film Corporation offered its third 





On April 10 the 


pectacular feature picture this season for Broadway 
howing-—the “Queen of Sheba” at the Lyric Theater. This 
has proven to be unquestionably one of the picture attrac 
tions, with three distinct features that stand out preémi- 
nently. The chariot race in the second part is perhaps one 
of the best bits of photographic skill seen on a screen, For 


this one scene alone the picture can be classed as a distinct 
ind vital production. The character of Solomon, as por 
traved by Fritz Lieber, is definite, concrete, and leaves one 
with a deep appreciation of this historical figure which per- 


a great amount of reading on the subject would fail to 


ha 
rine lhe third interest is the musical score arranged by 
Erno Rapee, of the Capitol Theater staff 

The “movie have given us so many magnificent spec 
tacles that we have become accustomed to them and we 
expect wonderful scenes with hundreds of persons taking 
part that appreciation for what has been accomplished 
in the “Queen of Sheba” passes almost as a matter of 
course, Every effort has been exerted to make this a lavish 


costumes, although a bit mod 
with the settings make it a 


colorful production, and the 


ern in some instances, together 

huge affair and a tremendous undertaking. The story is 
distinct enough to carry interest alone, and this added to the 
entire production places the “Queen of Sheba” with the big 
pictures worthy of every consideration, It is the musical 


It has been 


score that will interest readers most, perhaps 
, the 


kilfully arranged by Erno Rapee, musical director of 
Capitol Theater, and deserves a detailed review. 

He has divided the score into five distinct parts, with the 
principal characters each designated by a motif, this forming 
the basis around which he has built the completed work. 
First is the love theme, or the “Queen of Sheba” theme, 
which is an original melody composed by Mr. Rapee. This 
is developed in the very beginning and then with variations, 
one time for full orchestra, another for solo instruments, 
and then a combination of instruments. When the Queen 
is shown in a scene this motif precedes her, and it appears 
when the indicates her influence on the action. The 

cond motif is around the character of Solomon. This 
Mr. Rapee has evolved from an old Jewish chant, He seems 
to have caught the spirit of Lieber's acting of the role in this 
part of the score, for the music is what Mr, Lieber expresses 
on the screen, different from Solomon of the story. When 
asked if the above statement was correct, Mr. Rapee agreed 
that this splendid characterization is so vivid that what the 
actor has created he had tried to express with his music. 
From the Sheba and Solomon motif he has made a melodi 
ous combination for the big love scene between the princi 
pal 

The third motif is that of the brother of Solomon, Adoni 
jah, picturing intrigue, malicious hatred or evil influence 
Che beautiful sister of Sheba, Nomis, who is sacrificed on 
the altar of passion, is pictured in another powerful theme 
The tragic fate of this innocent sister is the basis of the 
of the “Queen of Sheba”; it works out in the sisterly 
love which incites Sheba to her determination of revenge. 
So, for this reason, Mr. Rapee has given a great deal of at- 
tention to the music characterizing the sister, and her potent 
influence is felt in both music and film story. 

The last motif is the music for the Princess of Vashti. 
Here is another contrast depicting jealousy, envy, hatred, 
almost equal to that of Adonijah. There are many scenes 
between the Princess and Solomon's brother, so from their 
plottings both against Sheba and the King, in the first part, 
to the big finale with the capture of little David Sheba’s 
son, he has combined these two motives which are carried 
through the greater part of the last half of this score 

After these big themes were arranged it was a simple 
matter to fill in with appropriate music that blended har 
Almost every character of the large 
There are numerous 


sccie 


tory 


moniously to the end 
cast has been given individual musi 
opportunities for trumpeters, as Mr. Rapee has written two 
calls, one for Solomon and one for Sheba. These are en 
tirely original and are splendidly harmonized with the other 
music, for instance, when Sheba enters the chariot race 
against Vashti and when she comes at the head of her army 
to rescue her son. There are twenty original parts in this 
score and over one hundred individual cues. Those who un 
derstand the tremendous work involved in arranging such a 
composition can readily appreciate what a task Mr. Rapee 
had 

Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” and also the lesser known 
Gounod score of the same name was used a great deal. This 
arranging of musical accompaniments for pictures is a very 
long and tedious task that requires a great amount of origi- 
nality and musical knowledge, which is only acquired after 
years of actual experience combined with skill to make a 
success. This is perhaps one of the most vital tasks the 
musical director has to face and one that the layman hardly 
appreciates or understands. This “Queen of Sheba” score 
of Mr. Rapee’s seems so nearly what a musical accompani 
ment should be that it is fitting to take it as an example of 
a perfect score to a splendid picture. 

“How do time to do this outside work?” Mr. 
Rapee was asked 

“Mr. Rothafel, director of presentation at the Capitol,” he 
unswered, “is very lenient and enthusiastic about trying out 
furthers the cause of good 


you have 


new music, and in this way 
music for the masses,” 
“Decertion” Has a SPLenpip Score. 
There is another musical score that can stand critical 


analysis, It has been arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld for the 
foreign film, “Deception,” now playing at the Rivoli. As 
previously stated in this column after seeing the picture, it 
was no simple matter to arrange and rearrange old English 
ballads for the orchestra and make a complete score out of 


the material at hand. The following synopsis came from 


Mr. Riesenfeld, and those interested in the work of musical 
accompaniments to pictures will not only gather a great 
deal of valuable information, but will get a pretty good 
idea as to how it is done, 

“Motion pictures like ‘Deception,’ the remarkable presen- 
tation of the romance of Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII,” 


he said, “naturally create a musical response in the real 
musician. It would have been possible to make a score— 
the music setting for a motion picture is always called a 
score—out of modern music and the well known classics. 
While the modern work might have served technically well 
enough, it would not have given the effect of antiquity. 
When the King of England is shown eating venison with 
his fingers and rolling it around in the gravy with his fist 

there were no forks then—it is well to have the setting 
in a proper period.” 

So Mr. Riesenfeld hunted for the proper material out of 
which to build a frame for his picture. 

“It is interesting to remember in this connection that the 
orchestra,” he continued, “as it is known today, was not in 
existence during the sixteenth century, and that the begin- 
nings of the combination of string instruments, woodwind 
instruments and brasses did not begin to develop until a 
century later. In 1650 the elements of an orchestra were 
being experimented with and from that early attempt the 
modern orchestra was developed. The period depicted in 
‘Deception’ is previous to 1536. At the time of Henry VIII 
organ compositions and songs were the most important. 

“The task of assembling the musical material was only 
the beginning of my work—it was the raw material from 
which the musical setting to ‘Deception’ was to be wrought. 
The composers of the second Tudor period and those who 
followed immediately after were the main source of musical 
knowledge. 

“The work of orchestration then began. It was a diffi- 
cult but pleasant task, this of trying to retain the peculiar 
spirit of four hundred year old music and still making it 
fit the modern orchestra. Organ music had to be rewritten 
for the orchestra. The old melodies, tuneful and interest- 
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Sewing her way into the hearts of all who see “Mr. Pim 

Passes By,” A, A, Milne’s popular comedy produced by the 
Theater Guild at the Henry Miller Theater. 


ing, but lacking the full resonance and dramatic qualities, 
were translated into modern forms of musical expression 
to give them variety and color. 

“The entire score was not, however, to be played only by 
the modern instruments. Much of the music, especially the 
lighter, playful moods, could best be expressed through old 
instruments not found in the modern orchestral pit. The 
clavecin, forerunner of the piano, the oboe di caccia and 
the viola d’amour have voices that speak ancient tongues, 
so they were placed in the orchestra pit.” 

In some instances no music could be found to fit a cer- 
tain brief moment in the historic drama. There were songs 
about Henry VIII and about his hunting—one of them 
plays a prominent part in the prologue and opening scenes 
of the picture—but none which announced with dramatic 
force that the ruler of all England was about to enter. It 
devolved upon Mr. Riesenfeld to compose a special theme 
for these bits of the play. Another song—a delicious bit 
of humor—is that written for the words which are sung 
by the King’s jester as he sits on a table and teases the 
King for dallying with a. dancer while. Queen Katherine 
sits at home waiting for him to join in the Queen’s birth- 
day celebration. It is a naive composition, a bit of gro- 
tesque jesting, and delightfully appropriate. It is brief, 
yet it was considered important enough for Mr. Riesenfeld 
to write a special bit of music for it. Joseph Littau or- 
chestrated it. 

Mr. Stahlberg wrote original music to the song sung by 
Mark Smeton, the favorite singer at the court of King 
Henry, who, through a bit of ditty, suggested to the King 
that Anne Boleyn had been unfaithful tu him, and also the 
music to the dramatic moment in which the suspicious King 
attacked the singer. Gradually the score began. to take 
definite interpretative form. It did not attempt to impose 
its importance upon the photoplay, but sought. to express 
in its own medium a story. that harmonized with the pic- 
ture. The great masters of the past were drawn upon for 
their rich compositions—George Frederick Handel, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Jean Philippe Rameau, Andre Gretry, 
Antonio Vivaldi, Arcangelo Corelli, Henry Purcell, Johann 
Mattheson, Francois Couperin, Allesandro Scarlatti and 
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Jean Baptiste Lully—as well as some of the later com- 
posers who had drawn inspiration from their predecessors. 

The celebration of Queen Katherine's birthday is held 
to a Bach suite, played by the clavecin and orchestra, while 
a pretty love scene between Anne Boleyn and Sir Henry 
Norris has a musical setting played by cello and clavecin. 
A charming and impressive spring festival on a lake is 
held to the strains ot Handel, while the music of Rameau, 
played by piccolos, bassoon, two violins, viola, cello and 
bass accompanies the playful moment when the King, see- 
ing a skirt caught in a door, wonders who is wearing it— 
it is Henry’s first meeting with Anne Boleyn. Gretry’s 
music accompanies a lively tennis scene and Handel's 
“Concert Grosso” dramatically describes the moment when 
the King slips into Anne’s room and tears off his mask 
revealing to the frightened girl not her lover but her royal 
suitor. 

In the coronation scene outside Westminster Abbey, 
where the King and Anne march through the lines of 
thousands and thousands of soldiers and citizens, the coro- 
nation march and hymn is based on two themes from 
music to “Henry VIII” by Edward German, and is played 
by the augmented Rivoli orchestra, the organ, a quartet 
of extra trumpets, and sung by a chorus. 

At the close of “Deception” there is another unusual mu- 
sical treatment—interesting not only for its effectiveness 
but also for its historic significance. Inga Wank, mezzo- 
soprano, sings “O Death, Rock Me to Sleep” to an organ 
accompaniment, during the scenes when the unhappy Anne 
walks between two black hooded figures to the execution- 
er’s block. The simplicity and measured tread of the music 
is of highest dramatic force. The song is declared by 
music authorities to have been written by Anne Boleyn 
while she was in the Tower of London awaiting execution. 

Just lately have musical directors been willing to discuss 
in detail their work on synchronizing music and picture. 
This has developed so rapidly during the last years that 
now the musical score is of vital importance. 

THe STRAND, 

All interest was centered at the Strand last week on 
the feature picture, “Peck’s Bad Boy,” which showed little 
Jackie Coogan, the five year old principal, in his first role 
as a movie actor. 

This child was discovered by the inimitable Charlie Chap- 
lin, and featured in his last big picture, “The Kid.” Over 
night Jackie became the most discussed person in the 
screen world. So quite naturally the fans flocked to the 
Strand to see what the youngster could do without the 
master hand of Chaplin. After the first few scenes it was 
evident that the master hand was lacking both in the pic- 
ture and the scenes with the boy. There was little of his 
former cuteness which made us love him; only a small 
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child with a winsome face, performing tricks under most 
evident instructions, and playi ing to the camera. The story 
is loosely laid and the supporting cast out of harmony in 
what should have been an excellent background for the 
child. “Ma Peck” was terrible. Such a mother to such 
a boy! 

As is so often the case these infant prodigies are forced 
upon us without due consideration. It is to be hoped 
that his family and those who have his future interest at 
heart will go slowly, and let the child’s apparently natural 
talents develop in a normal, healthy manner, retain some- 
thing that is unspoiled for our public and then be a genuine 
delight in the motion picture art. 

The titles are by Irvin S. Cobb. They, too, were a sur- 
prise for they could have been written for a boy of sixteen. 
But why discuss these things? The crowds were there and 
were willing to stand hours to see for themselves. 

The overture was very satisfactorily chosen, as Victor 


Herbert’s “Little Nemo” fitted most acceptably to the fea- 
ture. The second of a series of “The.Adventures of Bill 
and Bob” was shown. Those pictures are a delight to 


boys and others of us who long for days in the woods. 

The vocal prologue was another original number by 
the Strand Male Quartet. The first song, which the pro- 
gram stated was “by request,” proved to be an old Irish 
classic, “The Bells of Shandon,” by Thomas Moore, The 
second was “Peck’s Bad Boy” (Sarazan). These original 
prologues are interesting, and with proper development 
should attain something unique in the presentation of fea- 
ture pictures. Estelle Carey, soprano, was again the solo- 
ist, singing “Love’s Garden of Roses” (Hayden Wood). 

“Caprice” (Johnson) was the organ solo, played by Fred- 
erick M. Smith and Herbert Sisson. 
THE Caprrot, 

The picture at the Capitol last week was one of those 
efforts at producing a great feature with never once attain- 
ing any heights. “Hush,” with Clara Kimball Young, gave 
one the impression that at any moment it might ht 
originality, but as the film developed it sank into medioc rity 
from which it never recovered. Even the lesson it tried 
to teach—that a woman should never tell her husband any- 
thing about her past—had possibilities, but in the end it was 
unconvincing. The glaring mistakes this actress makes are 
in moments when she is unnecessarily “kittenish.” As is al- 
ways the case when S. L. Rothafel shows a picture not 
up to his standard, he surrounds it with such a splendid 
program that one goes home quite satisfied and forgets 
any disappointment that might have been experienced with 
the feature. 

The Capitol grand orchestra, under the baton of its 
musical director, Erno Rapee, played exceedingly well the 
“Raymond” overture (Thomas), another favorite with 
movie fans. The number that possessed marked originality 
was the ballet sige by Alexander Oumansky, ballet 
master, and Mile. Gambarelli, to Luigini’s “Ballet of the 
Egyptians,” the first presentation in a motion picture thea- 
ter of this elaborately staged offering. This was fol- 
lowed by an Oriental cycle, consisting of the charming 
pictures in colors, “Children of the Sun,” and “An After- 
noon with Nanki San.” The vocal numbers were “Hymn 
to the Sun,” from “Coq d’Or,” by the Capitol mixed quar- 
tet, with Elizabeth Ayres as soloist; “Bedouin Love Song” 
(Pinsuti), sung most effectively by Erik Bye, and Prochs’ 
theme and variations by Charlotte Bergh, a new singer 
here. Martha Wilchinsky and William Axt, of the Capitol 
staff, arranged the prelude “Hush,” that preceded the fea- 
ture, and Organist Alfred Robyn played a solo at the end 
of the program. The artistic effects that Mr. Rothafel is 
getting with his scenes and illustrated numbers are be- 
coming the talk of the town. Each week they seem more 
beautiful. He is a master with lighting effects. 


THE RIALTO, 


Popular Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in a picture version 
of the equally popular play by James Forbes, “The Travel- 
ing Salesman,” attracted large audiences of those who enjoy 
a good laugh to the Rialto last week. In fact, the term 
“popular” might well be applied to the entire program, 
which included a Charles Chaplin revival and a lovely 
Prizma scenic of California. The musical portion opened 
with the overture to Herold’s “Zampa,” Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Lion Vanderheim conducting the Rialto Orchestra with 
verve, bringing out the beauties of the score which quite 
explained the popularity of this work—a popularity which 
held in Paris for many years. Robert Parker, baritone, 
was programmed to sing the “Don Juan Serenade” of 
Tschaikowsky. Instead he gave Frank E. Tours’ “Mother 
o’ Mine,” displaying a voice of marked power and much 
beauty. His diction, also, was worthy of remark. The 
Rialto favorite, Mary Fabian, soprano, pleased in the popu- 
lar “Rackety Coo” from Rudolf Friml’s “Katinka.” The 
remaining number on the program was the concert over- 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TO SU BLET—Apartment in excellent lo- 
cation of four rooms and two baths, or 
divided two apartments of two rooms and 
one bath each, furnished or unfurnished. 
For full information apply “M. W. W.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 














FOR RENT—Furnished Studio with bath. 
Use of Grand Piano. To sublet for July 
and August. Metropolitan Opera House 
district. For particulars address “J. F. 
H.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





WANTED — PIANO INSTRUCTORS 





for new music school. Write “B. A.,” care 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

WANTED—Furnished Apartment Studio 


for summer months. Preferably in Car- 
negie Hall or Metropolitan Opera House. 
Give details in first letter. Address J. 


Oscar Miller, care of Greenville Woman’s 
College, Greenville, S. C 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ture in C minor of Alfred Hollins, well played by Organist 
John Priest. 
Tue Rivoit, 

At the Rivoli last week “Deception” continued to draw 
crowded houses. The overture, played by the Rivoli Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, 
and a prologue, “The Hunt Is Up,” which enlists the serv- 
ices of Carl Rollins, baritone, and the Rivoli Male Chorus, 
were repetitions of the previous week’s program. 
with Music THAT CONTINUE ON 

BROADWAY. 

“Sentimental Tommy,” Criterion Theater ; 
Rivoli Theater; “Queen of Sheba,” Lyric 
Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court,” 


FEATURE PicTuRES 
“Deception,” 
Theater; “A 
Selwyn Thea- 


ter; “Way Down East,” Forty-fourth Street Theater; 
“Over the Hill,” Park Theater; “Dream Street,” Town 
Hall; “Mother Eternal,” Casino. 

Notes. 


showing at the 
This is the 
Rivoli 


“Deception,” the superb picture now 
Rivoli, is being held over for the third week. 
first time such a thing has happened at either the 
or the Rialto. 

In an interview recently D. W. Griffith stated that he 
had abandoned all idea, for the present at. least, of pro- 
ducing “Faust,” due to the impending censorship in New 
York and other States. Mr. Griffith had completed his 
cast and was due to go to Europe to stage the great Ger- 
man classic. “I do not feel this is the time for the mak- 
ing of ‘Faust,’” said Mr. Griffith. “It is neither comfort- 
able nor stimulating to realize that a production requiring 
quite a large amount of money and very much work may 
be censored into ineffectiveness. It is sufficiently difficult 
to make it effective anyway. And we do not even know 
who our associates in the censorship chairs may be. While 
‘Faust’ is read in nearly every schoolroom throughout the 
world, and holds high place as a classic in every library, 
yet the public seems to be in a sensitive and emotional state 
that argues against such a production at this time.” 

D. W. Griffith and the members of the cast of the 
“Birth of a Nation,” were the guests of S. L. Rothafel on 
Sunday night. 

Several years ago George 
the play “Disraeli.” The news comes that Mr. 


Arliss made a great success in 
Arliss will 





Nickolas Muray Photo 

PATTI HARROLD, 
who is celebrating her first 
is considered by many to 


“The leading woman” in “lrene” 
anniversary on the stage. Nhe 


resemble her father, Orville Harrold, the tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, both in voice and in looks. 
shortly begin the making of the film, “Disraeli.” It is 


understood he is to have a company of his own, and re- 
lease through the “Big Four.” 

The Fox Film Corporation has three pictures showing 
now on Broadway—“Over the Hill,” “Queen of Sheba” and 
the “Connecticut Yankee.” W. D. Griffith is the first pro- 
ducer to have three gre at films showing at the same time 

“Way Down East,” “Dream Street” and the revival of the 
noted ancestor of them all, “The Birth of a Nation,” show- 
ing at the Capitol this week 

“The Birth of a Nation,” the first screen spectacle to 
be presented with a sychronized score, is being revived 
by S. L. Rothafel for the feature at the Capitol this week. 
The advanceme nt of music in the picture houses has made 
such tremendous strides since its original use that Mr. 
Rothafel has arranged an entirely new score. 

May 


JouNSON. 


Favorita Company Gives Italian Opera 


A company specially organized under the name of the 
Favorita Grand Opera Company (A. Consoli, general man 
ager) for a two weeks’ season at the Manhattan Opera 
House opened there on Monday evening, April 25, with a 


performance of “Gioconda.” The principal roles were taken 
by A. Robinson (Gioconda), A. Ordonez (Barnaba), Nina 
Frascani (Laura) and G. Tommassini (Enzo), the latter 


two being artists who came to this country to appear with 
Mugnone in the ill-starred venture at the Lexington. Prices 
ranged from fifty cents to $2.75 and the opera was presented 
in a style which accorded well with this scale. On the whole 
the performance was excellent, The principals were com 
petent, the chorus willing, if occasionally discordant, there 
was an ample orchestra and A. Dall’ Oreficie—who came 
over to be Mugnone’s assistant—proved himself to be an 
efficient and talented conductor. The second performance 
took place on Thursday, April 28. The opera was “Aida,” 
with L. Darve (Aida), N. Frascani (Amneris), N. Zerola 
(Radames), and Ordonez (Amonasro) in the principal roles 
and F. Guerreri conducting. Saturday evening, April 30, 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” was presented with Darve, Zerola, 
Ordonez and D. Fernanda in the leading parts, Dall’ Orefice 
conducting. The Italian element of the city has shown its 
thorough appreciation of these performances by turning out 
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AMUSEMENTS 


LYRI THEA. W. 42nd St. W. of B’way 


Twice Daily 2:30 and 8:30 





WILLIAM FOX Presents 


The QUEEN of SHEBA 


The Love Romance of the Most Beautiful Woman 
the World Has Ever Known 


S 





MARK 


TRAND 


Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT Broadway at 47th St. 
WEEK BEGINNING MAY 8 


POLA NEGRI 
in “Gypsy Blood ” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
Soloists and Organ Prelude 


CRITERIO 


Beginning Sunday, May 8 


Jesse "e ° asky 


WILLIAM DE MILLE’S 


production of Edward Knoblock’s 


“THE LOST ROMANCE’ 


“TURE 


marricd 











Times 
Square 


presents 


A PARAMOUNT PI 
A drama of the first years of 
life 
Staged 
ness of a 


and gorgeous 
production 


artistry 
de Mille 


with the 
Him, 


Written direct for the screen by one of 
America’s greatest playwrights 
And—The first Benda Mask Dance—an_ original 


creation by W. T. Benda and Hugo Riesenfeld. 

















pertorm 


in large numbers for all of them. This week three 
“Otello.” 


ances are scheduled, ending Saturday evening with 


John McGhie Dies on Fifty-second Birthday 


John McGhie, one of the best known conductors of light 
opera in America, died April 29 (his fifty-second birthday) 
at his New York home, after an unusually prolonged at 


tack of pneumonia. His latest work had been directing the 
long run of “Irene” at the Vanderbilt Theater, and he had 
been musical director for Henry W. Savage, the Shuberts, 
Arthur Hammerstein and many others. During the revival 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Park Theater last 
season he acted as musical director for the Society ot 
American Singers. He had composed a comic opera which, 
it was said, was to be produced shortly. 

Mr. McGhie was born in Scotland in 1869, and received 
his musical education at the Glasgow Conservatory of Music 


He came to this country twenty-seven years ago. He was 
a member of the Lambs and other clubs. He was also a 
member of St. Cecile Lodge, No. 568, F. and A. M.; th 
Scottish Rite and Mecca Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of 


leaves a widow, who 
all Opera Company 


Hall on Mon 


the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine He 
was Maud Josephine Knapp of the Me 
The funeral services were held at Masonic 


day, May 2 


An Evening of Poetry and Music 


Adolph Lewisohn, 881 
April 21, a program of 


In the ballroom of the home of 
Fifth avenue, on Thursday evening, 
rare excellence was offered a good sized audience Those 
taking part were Inez Barbour, soprano; Andre Polah, vio 
linist, and the distinguished poet, Richard LeGallienne 
Many persons prominent in musical and literary circles were 
present and the evening proved one of unusual enjoyment 


Zerola Under Haensel & Jones Management 


From the office of Haensel & Jones comes the announce- 
ment that Nicola Zerola, dramatic tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been added to the list of artists already 
under its direction. This is by special arrangement with 
William Thorner. It is planned to present Mr. Zerola very 
extensively in concert next season. 


Perfield Demonstration at Richmond Hill 

On Thursday afternoon, May 12, Effa Ellis Perfield and 
Nell Hanks will give a demonstration of “Ear, Eye and 
Touch” work at the Union Congregational Church of Rich 


mond Hill 


Reuter Hailed as Coming Pianist 

recital at Orchestra 
Following his “tremendous” su 
termed it, Mr. Reuter has 
cason 


Rudolph Reuter gave a successful 
Hall, Chicago, in April 
cess, as the Journal of Commerce 
received various demands for his services next 


Graveure Not to Go Abroad 
Owing to the unsettled conditions in Europe, Loui 
Graveure has decided to postpone his trip abroad an] instead 
will make a short summer tour in this country. 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 38.) 


night symphory program by Leman 
Steel Pier was given to a large 
assisting artists were Elsia 
Volkman, tenor, two popu 
ingers from Philadelphia. Mrs. Cook was in splendid 
and sang the “Violetta” aria from “La Traviata” in 
lent style. Her coloratura voice is of good quality and 
york is marked by consummate artistry. Mr. Volkman, 
‘ was suffering with a cold, sang under difficulties which 
he tried valiantly to overcome, His singing of the “Spirito 
from “La Favorita,” pleased. “Don Juan” overture 
opened the program. Schubert's B minor symphony, and ex 
cerpts from “Herodiad Massenet, closed an excellent 


program 


Sul day 
tra on the 


third 
orche 
last evening Dhe 
Cook, soprano, and Paul 


Gentil,’ 


Boston, Mass.—(Sce letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Il. letter on 
Erie, Pa. April &, 1921 Announcement has been 

made of a May Music Festival, May 16 and 17, at Academy 

High School, under the auspices of the Erie Symphony Or- 

chestra There three soloists—Adelaide Fischer, 

enry Weldon, bass, and Angelo Boschetti, Ital 
oloists will appear with the orchestra in 
t evening of the festival; in a song recital 
of the second day, and with the festival 
orchestra in the final concert 
econd conc¢rt of the Erie Symphony Orchestra was 
March 13 under the direction of Henry B. Vincent. 
ram contained the Beethoven fifth symphony, the 

“Boabdil,” Moszkowski; intermezzo from 

Madonna,” Walf-Ferrari; “Humoresque,” 

“Rienzi,” Wagner 

Eva McCoy director, closed its 

20 with the second annual concert of 

the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Florence Macbeth 

soloist. Owing to the illness of Josef Stransky, Henry 

Hadley, associate conductor, led the orchestra, giving virile 

of the Beethoven sixth symphony; fantasy, “Romeo 

haikowsky, and the “Tannhauser” overture, 

Macheth made a very favorable impression 

and delightful delivery of the aria, 
Chamant Oiseau,” from “Pearl of Brazil,” and a song 
roup including “Kum Kyra,” Thrane; “Le Papillon,” Four 

drain; “Slumber Song,” MacDowell, and “Tally Ho,” Leoni. 
Mrs. MeCoy, manager of the Artists’ Course, has an 
engagement of Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Merle 

Aleock, contralto; Yolanda Mero, pianist; Aian McQuahae, 

May Peterson, Metropolitan soprano, and the re 

engagement of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison for next season, 
\ concert by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 

Gabrilowitsch conducting, given March 2, was one of the 

of the Artists’ Course 
Marie Miller, of Erie and New York, 

salzedo Harp Ensemble, played at the First Methodist 

Church and Simpson Methodist Church, Easter Sunday, 

while here to visit her parents, Mr. and Mrs, John Z. Miller 

announced as the date for the spring 

Orchestra, Eugene Haesener 

major will be the fea- 


(dee another page.) 


will he 


Dh 
ballet music trom 
Jewels of the 
Dvorak, and overture to 

The Artists 
eighth 


( ourse, 


ason Mare h 


reading 
and Juliet.” Tse 
\ nic Miss 


with her fine vocalism 


nounced the 


tenor 


outstanding events 
a member of the 


May 3 has been 
concert of Erie Philharmonik 
conductor, Mozart's symphony in ( 
program 

Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., April 9, 1921.—At the residence of Mrs. 
John Kloeber, the Florida Cardinal Music Club gathered 
last Monday for the last meeting of the season. 

Grace Porterfield Polk,.at a recent meeting in Miami of 
the Florida Auxiliary League of American Pen Women, 
was unanimously elected president of this association, 

The regular meeting of the Mana-Zucca Choral Society 
was held at the Central School Auditorium last Saturday, 
\ short business session was held at which Virginia Rich 
was elected assistant treasurer. The membership of this 
Club is open to all girls over twelve years of age who are 
interested in singing. The society was organized by Mrs 
SH ree during the visit of Mana-Zucca 

Mrs. Carl Mayer sang at the musical recital at the Pan- 
Hellenic reception which was held in the home of Dorothy 
Dean in St. Johns Park last week. Frances Tarboux ac- 
companied at the piano, and also played solos 

Last Saturday evening, at the Woman's 
Havens entertained the members of the Florida 
L. A. P. W. and the Miami Music Club with an evening 
with “Pythagoras.” The musical offerings were especially 
fine and were offered by Mrs, E. E. Wakefield, who sang a 
group of Schubert songs, accompanied by Frances Tarboux. 
Stanley Denzinger presided at the piano and Dan Shrader 
played the violin during the Greek dances rendered by 
Kathryn Dempsey 


ture of the 


Club, Kate 
Auxiliary 
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SMITH, the 


says: 





CLAY well known composer and 

critic, 

That the two new songs by Joseph Clokey 
“AH, TAKE THE ROSE” (For Low Voice) 
“FAR AWAY SONG” (Medium Voice) 


are the finest numbers he has seen recently. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 S. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 














MUSICAL COURIER 


Under the direction of Leona Dreisbach, a delightful 
musicale was given Thursday evening at the School Audi- 
torium. Those who contributed to the program were The 
Stafford School of Dancing, Mrs. Russell Putnam, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Williard Brown, Percy Long, Mrs. Fatio Dun- 
ham, Joseph Sassans, John Wummer. 

One of the most popular numbers given by Pryor’s Band 
during the season was Mr. Pryor's setting of Josie Fink's 
“Morning in the Everglades.” Mrs. Fink is a talented 
member of the Florida Auxiliary League A. P. W. and has 
written a number of song poems. 

Margaret Mearns, of the Florida Conservatory of Music 
and Art, read a number of fine selections at the reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Parr, at Highland Park. 
Madeline Lynch, Louise Rimmley, Marion Parr, Grace Al- 
len, A. J. Laing, A. B. Lowe, Samuel L. Parr, also appeared 
on the charming program. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Springfield, Mo.—(See Ietter on another page.) 


Campanari Returns from Abroad 


Last weck’s visitors to New York included Leandro 
Campanari, who was returning from a visit to Italy. His 
New York visit was an incident, en route to San Francisco, 


LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 
Distinguished vocal coach, 


where he will resume teaching. Beginning about the first 
of November, Maestro Campanari intends to open a studio 
in New York also, and will divide his time between the 
metropolis and the California city. This will be welcome 
news to the many vocal students who are anxious to study 
under his capable guidance. 


J. Francis Smith Booking Du Carp 


J. Francis Smith, who is arranging the American tour 
for Magdeleine Du Carp, the distinguished French pianist, 
left town a week ago for a short tour through Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Chicago, Omaha, Detroit and several other 
important musical centers, 

Mr. Smith will be back at Aeolian Hall, where his new 
offices are, the latter part of May, and he will devote a 
good part of his summer to the routing of Miss Du Carp’s 
tour and in preparation for her New York recital, which 
takes place immediately upon her return to America early 
in November. 


Virginia Rea Scores with Band 


At the annual Spring Festival program of the York, Pa., 
City Band on April 14, Vi irginia Rea was the soloist and 
received quite an ovation. Her singing was commented upon 
most favorably by the press. Said one of the local papers: 
“The coloratura work of Virginia Rea so pleased her audi- 
ence as to leave them satisfied only after she had sung two 
encores. Miss Rea was more satisfying if possible than 
the usual type of concert singer in that she was refreshing 
and easy to listen to. Her last encore, ‘La Partida,’ pro- 
vided her particularly with opportunity to demonstrate her 
technic.” 


Last Forum of Season of State Federation 


The final Musical Forum of the season of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs was held Monday after- 
noon, April 25, in the ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
under the chairmanship of Hortense d’Arblay, director of 
the extension department. 

The largest audience of the series greeted the guests of 
honor: Maud Morgan, Yvonne De Tréville, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Miss Griffith, leading harpist of Atlanta, Ga., Dr. 
Edwin Leibfreed and Dr. Charles Lee Tracey, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the program in which Miss Morgan, Mrs. 
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Bond, Miss Griffith, Mme. d’Arblay, Beatrice Weller, Dr. 
Leibfreed and Dr. Tracey participated. Miss Morgan and 
Dr. Tracey played a fantasie for harp and piano by Dubois, 
a lamento by Hasselsmans and a berceuse by Oberthur, while 
Miss Morgan gave Oberthur’s “Fairy Legend” as a harp 


solo. 

In honor of Mrs. Bond, Mme. d’Arblay sang “Just 
a’Wearyin’ for You” to accompaniment of Dr. Tracey and 
three harps played by Miss Morgan, Miss Griffith and little 
Beatrice Weller. Mme. d’Arblay gave a beautiful render- 
ing of Schubert's “Ave Maria,” accompanied by Miss Mor- 
gan and Dr. Tracey on harp and piano. Dr. Liebfreed de- 
lighted the audience by his reading of three original poems. 
The occasion ended with the audience singing “The End 
of a Perfect Day” to the accompaniment of its composer, 
Miss Bond. 

Among the prominent musicians present were Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Caroline Beebe, Salvatore De Stefano, 
Ida Haggerty-Snell, Clara Novello Davies, Edna Marione 
and Mrs. Julian Edwards, president of the New York State 
Federation. 


Malkin Music School Students at Carnegie Hall 


Sunday afternoon, May 8, pupils of the Malkin Music 
School will give a recital at Carnegie Hall. This is un- 
doubtedly the first time that a New York music school has 
selected so large a hall for a recital given entirely by pupils, 
and the mere announcement suffices to indicate the entire 
confidence of Director Malkin in the high artistic standard 
of those who will appear. It will virtually be a review of 
the work done at this school during the past eight years, 
and as such will be a test of whether or not the work is 
along the right lines. 


Washington Irving H. S. Has Rhythm Lesson 


Effa Ellis Perfield gave a rhythm lesson to the pupils of 
the Washington Irving High School on Friday afternoon, 
April 29, and the spontaneous response pleased Mrs. Per- 
field immensely. These pupils took dictation, felt the 
questions and answers in music, and created melodies to 
rhythms. 

Miss Caron, the music supervisor of the school, and Mr. 
Zabrisky, principal, were most interested in the processes 
of presentation and the results accomplished. 


Mrs. Snyder Closes New York Studio for 
-Summer 


Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder has closed her New York 
studios until October 1 and will pass the summer months 
at her home, The Crossroads, St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. Snyder 
announces that she will do no teaching during the summer 
but will take a long, well deserved rest, having been giving 
from sixteen to twenty lessons six days a week while in 
New York. 


Schneider Pupil Winner in Boston Contest 

Word has been received by the Musicat Courter that 
Rene Viau, a pupil of Hans Schneider, the well known ex- 
ponent of musical psychology and physiology, was a winner 
in the district contest of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, held at Steinert Hall, Boston, on April 25. It is said 
that the contest was one of the closest in the history of the 
district. 


Koshetz Singing at Boston Festival 


Among the galaxy of stars who are taking part in the 
Boston Pilgrim Tercentenary Music Festival, the name of 
Nina Koshetz will be associated with the performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Besides her appearance in this 
part, Mme. Koshetz will also give a program of the unusual 
Russian songs which have made her famous. 


Schumann-Heink Departs for Orient 


On April 28, Ernestine Schumann-Heink sailed from 
‘Vancouver, British Coluntbia, on the SS. Empress of Asia, 
for Japan, to be gone until fall, when she returns to 
America to resume her remarkable tour of the United States, 
opening on the Pacific Coast and not appearing East of 
the Mississippi until after March 1, 1922 


Bauer’s Master Class Opens May I1 
Harold Bauer will examine candidates for his master 
classes on the morning of May 8, from ten to twelve o'clock, 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New York. The classes 
will begin Wednesday, May 11, and will continue for five 
weeks. 


Heighton Asks for | Bankruptcy Discharge 

Judge Wilbur F. Booth, of the United States District 
Courth, Fourth Division, District of Minnesota, has or- 
dered a hearing for May 28 on the petition of Wendell 
Heighton, former manager of the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
to be discharged from bankruptcy. 


Axman to Sail for Europe 
Gladys Axman, soprano of the ae w= Opera Com- 


pany, will leave for Europe on the S. S. Olympic May 14, 
returning about September 1. She has ‘been reéngaged for 
next season at the Metropolitan. 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (accordin: 
private lessons) which include 
tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same celebrated faculty pam a ey roaite Leech 
Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kiupatt Hart, Cuicaco, In. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hein anp A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 
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CYhe best 4roun musical name in the lLlorl 


ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| TEE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Werqeeun @Stetmweay Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Stetaweay Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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The most costly piano in the world 
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BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


M7 oa a LSstablished 1838 in Philadlhia — 


A Leader for padiecneeagninnen Years = 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


Nane SOMME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or a years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly te be congratulated on vous 
splendid achievement im the production of 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest eeu 
I have ever played. 

It is so oe beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


amas 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New Yerk 
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